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Brought up on 


Foo 


—and only Eleven Months Old! 


So writes the proud mother of Constance Delia Astington, 14 Southcote 
Road, Tufnell Park, London, N., and the photograph may well be 
left to tell its own convincing story. The value of 
Mellin’s food for infant-rearing has been proved in 
thousands upon thousands of similar instances. Mel- 
lin’s contains everything neces- sary to the making of 
firm flesh, sound bone, and all that contributes to 
vigorous health,— above all, it 
can be assimilated by any child 


from birth onwards.  Mellin’s 
is starch free, and is prepared 
instantly without cooking. 
Mothers should 
send for these: 


\ Sample Bottle of Mellin’ 


Handbook for Mothers FREE ON REQUEST. Mention this Magazine, 


Address Sample Dept., MELLIN’S FOOD LTD., PECKHAM, S.E. 


BERMALINE 
BREAD 


A Wholesome and 


Nourishing Food for 


is the Best Remedy for 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, 


Family Use, delicious 
to eat and 


ALWAYS FRESH 


HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, 
GOUT and INDIGESTION, 


Safest and most E/lective Aperient 


VISINOVW 


for Regular Use. 


Husband—no appetite—must be tempted 
—cold food—cold looks—no luck. 


A penny—a poms of Edwards’ Soup 
—a big bow —delicious soup—great 
success—have it again—to-morrow. 


Try Tomato one day, Vegetable the next. 


And with Edwards’ Brown Soup you can 
turn any cold food into a splendid hot dish. 


~ 
value, and 
DINNEFORD'S 
Ag 
td., 44d., 84., 1/2. 
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Two or three moments only are required to change Riley's ‘‘Combine"’ from an ordinary dining 
table into a perfectly appointed and correctly proportioned Billiard Table. All that is needed 


is to lift off the leaves as shown and raise (by means of patent attachment) the bed of the table 


RILEY’S BILLIARD TABLES.) 


- Combine Billiard and Dining Tables (as illustrate). 


| Fitted with Riley's Patent action for Raising, Lowering, and Levelling. A handsome piece of Furniture 
| as a Dining Table and a high-class Billiard Table. Made in Mahogany, Oak, Walnut, etc. Cash Prices 


and sizes for Solid Mahogany «Round Legs). Billiard 
q 
4 : Oft. 4in. by 3ft. 4in. - - - £15 0 O 
1 > & . Or in 13 Monthly Tnstalments, p 5 per cent, on a 
| in Solid Mahogany, Prench Polished, Best Slate Bed. Adjustable feet, Rubber Stiod, Low | rost-proot 


Table and Dining Table are both the same size. 
= 
7ft. 4in. by 3ft. 10in. - - - £1810 O 
Prices. Also in 18 Monthly Paymi 
Rubber Cushions, Two Cues, Rest, Marking Loard, Ivory or Crystalate Balls, etc. 


CASH OR EASY PAYMENTS, 
: SS 7 5ft. 4in. by 2ft. 10in. - - - £1310 O 

4in. by 4ft. 4in. - - - £2410 0 
Wa Oft. din. by 4ft. lOin, - - - £32 0 
9 (To place on your otwn Dining Table as 
RILEY’S Billiard Tables 
} Instantly Removed. Can be stored against wall. Will fit any size of Table. Superior Bilhard Vable 
CASH OR EASY PAYMENTS, 


t. 4 by 2ft. 10in - £4 7 6 7/0 
8ft. 4in. by 4ft. 4in - £10 0 O ) Price. - 16/0 
Prices include all accessories, delivery 


| to nearest railway station—and seven 
days free trial. 


No charge for Packages, LISTS FREE. 


Folding Bagatelle Boards from 30/- 


E. J. RILEY, LTD., Albany Mills, Accrington. placed “om 


j 
After Dinner — Billiards ! 
| 
| 
| | 
| | 
| 
| 


WITTTAM STREFT YONEY NSW 


Mothers and interested persons are requested to write 
for Booklet, * Benger’s Food and How to Use It.” This 
contains a ‘Concise Guide to the Rearing of Infants,” and 
praetical information on the care of Invalids, Convalescents, 
and the \g d. Post free on applicatn nto 

BENGER’S FOOD, L-TD., Otter Works. MANCHESTER, 


Branch 
m7. Pirt STREFT, 
ts— Nat & Cheme al a St. Galbnel Street, MONTREAL, and brinches 
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SENSATIONAL SCIENTIFIC 
EXPERIMENTS BY WORLD-FAMOUS 

HAIR SPECIALIST. 
Remarkable Tests on Animals Reveal Scientific Reason why Men and 
Women can Grow Hair in Abundance at Any Age. 
Full official particulars now available for all suffering 

To-da p iblished the result of a sé rie sof THE GIFT AND HOW TO GETIT 
st xperim To all sending the coupon below, duly filled in 
and posted with 3d. in stamps to cover carriage, 
mwarly every Court of Europe has the Edwards’ Harlene Co., 104 High Holborn, 
tl Mi dwards., London, W.C., will send immediately : 

a \ Si tety n which be wuty and appearance (1) A trial bottle of ‘Harlene,’ the great 
count f thing, Also—a fact whic h vives him hair tonic and dressing. 
incentive to further effort—a1illior f the public 2. A full-size packet of *‘Cremex,’ the 


have used his wonderful preparation and method, 
to add to the beauty of their hair, 


‘ But.” he says, “ until British men and women 


ire known the world 
over for the splendour 
ind gi of their 
hair, I shall continue 
reat Campaign Ol 
hair education. 

int evervbody 
to ki that abun 
dant alr 1 i p 
bility for all at any 

Lh 


experiments 


mentioned above, 


7th Day 


W h were performed 
different Ist Day 
i ils. pr e that in ip 
practically all forms 
ola | life tl ! 
principle / 
tl ( t t thie 
d ( h 
d that, 
the hai 
A princip i 
he ga i] ire the causes of hair ill-health. 
And Mr. Edw rds | found, | frequent Use 
mcr pe during tis experinents, that 
H Drill,” if adopted, will grow hair, 
no matter what the condition of th calp may be. 


A HUGE GIFT TO THE PUBLIC. 
For the ber 
Whose hair is out of condition, or falling, 
or greasy and lacking in crisp vitality, or 
in any way impoverished; Who dread the 
approach of baldness or notice the first 
signs of greyness, or are troubled with 
Hair-killing scurf and dandruff, or ex- 


fit of tho 


perience intense scalp irritation, 

t | 1H peclalist da great 

| ll at d with hair troul 
t I pel ! 
tl hai ich will 

I nd 


refreshing, invigorating Shampoo Powder, 
which renders the scalp scurf-free. 
(3) An unabridged copy of the Hair-Drill 


anual, which in- 
cludes reports of 
Mr. Edwards’ re- 


markable experi- 
ments. 


COMMENCE 

HAIR-DRILL 
TO-DAY. 

The quest of good 


appeara in whi 
d 
b 
1st Day 7thDay “\"' 
( i ii 4 
The ind: happine it 
Thee ul to ¢ 
Phe daily prac 
lt 
1 lu riant ait 
| of Har- 
" 
ol inab t all leadin hems i 
il 6d wid 4s. Cre wx 
Is. per bo 7 packets e packets 2d 
post free, from the proprictot 
ht extra. All cheque and al ‘ 


be cro-sed 
HAIR CULTURE AT HOME —FREE——, 
lo ED CO, 


WAKDS' “ HAKLENI 


4 ABN Betore \ 
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“No, Madam, this pen 
cannot possibly leak! 


This penis the celebrated Onoto. No doubt 


you eard of the Onoto ? 
“The Onto is advertised as tthe one really satis 
factor elt ne fountain pen’—and dont know 
but what t re right. At any rate, the advertised 
clair that t Onoto fills itself in a flash’ and that 
t cannot | are absolutely proved by every Onoto 
I have ever n-—-and we sell a lot of them. 
* A simple turn of this * head’ renders the Onoto a 
ealed tube. You can carry it upside down if vou like GUAGANTEE. — The On 
tw ! er leak a drop. Ladies ilways appreciate to last life-time 
t point; somany of them nowadays like to carry pens 
in tl hand-ba You cannot do better than select an i liately putitright 


t 


Onoto Pen 


The Fountain Pen. 


Py 1064 Oneto en 
Nication to THOMAS I LAK k London, BA 


Ask tor ONOTO INK Best for all Pens. 
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MR. GEO. R. SIMS SAYS— 


“IT WAS RAPIDLY GOING BALD— 
THEN I DISCOVERED THE PREPARATION NOW KNOWN AS ‘ TATCHO ’— 
Look at My Hair 


NOW: 
ACCEPT = 


TATCHO’S” 
OFFER TO-DAY. 


YOU bed te they 


THE OFFER 


THE ENTHUSIASTIC 
PRAISE | 


preparat 
the 4 


Mr. GEO. B 


t 
t 1 


Your own Chemist will also supply a 4/6 bottle. 


i 


4 “If the Public want ‘ Tatcho’ the Public shall have it,’ says Mr. Sims. y, 
GIVE SPECIAL 
THIS 
CHANCE. 
Hs 


4 | Is W t Mr. Greo. ROS sures 

HY H N’T YOU, 

| “LOOKAT MYHAIRNOW” YOU 
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Watch 


is not sold as an Ornament. 


Its makers recognise but one Standard — 
that is Quality. 

Its Accuracy of Timing and Durability are 
Absolutely Guaranteed. 

All other low-priced watches are made to look 
Very Pretty but not to Keep Time. 

If you want a Cheap Watch with Gilt Hands, 
Fancy Dial and Tawdry Case dont buy an 
Ingersoll. But if you want one to tell you the 
Correct Time and Keep on Doing it, Year after 
Year, You MUST have an INGERSOLL. 


Crown 5- Eclipse 66 Junior 86 Midget 8 6 


Look for the Ingersoll Dealer in your neighbourhood, 
and you will find a Man who believes in selling Reliable 
Goods, no matter what profit he might make on Inferior 
Products. 


ROBT. H_ INGERSOLL & BRO., 410 Audrey House Ely Place, London, E.C. 


A Commendable Winter Costume Fabric 
ON BURNETT, 
Al NAVY 


Fal The head of one of the 
largest manufacturing 


‘| concerns in England 
| 
Reya . . 
| and of world-wide reputation said 
recently : 
— “We study economy in every possible way. 
+ et The only pencu use is the * Koh-i-noor.’ 

Costumes, Suits, Overconts, &e., made to order, Keason it out. One“ Koh-i-noor”’ outlasts 
Address: EGER ON ae Rn K 1 D.. SIX) ordinary l’encils It saves time. The 
S. Factors, Wellington, Somerset, England, ordinary pene il costs less but— it wastes time, 
sharpening, sharpening, sharpening. And the 
A ae time wasted on each pencil costs considerably 

. more than the pufthase price of the pencil. 


Clean Sweep: There's a thought for the shrewd pencil buyer. 


each, 3/6 per doze t 1ARDIMUTH, Ltd, 
and banish it from your houses. The leat nd copyine) Koh i r House, Kings 
Bissell’ cleans perfectly and raises no L 
Ricks FROM 10/6 Ot Stationers, Ne, | way, London, 


ings and Rubber 
Corner Buffers, 
e 15/- 


MARKT & CO., Ltd., 98 Clerkenwell Rd., London. 
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The White Gate 


“QUESTIONS OF SEX” SERIES 


Written by eminent professional men and women whose duties 

have brought them into almost daily contact with the problems 

with which they deal, the ‘ Questions of Sex” books are 

clean, healthy, scientific, and direct answers to the questions 
that must be answered. 


t 
HA of Volumes. 
What a Boy should Know (For Boys under 12) & 
Dr. A. T. SCHOFIELD and = 
Dr. PERCY VAUGHAN- JACKSON i 
Life and its Beginnings (For Girls under 12) = 
Dr, HELEN WEBB 
From Girlhood to Womanhood (For Girls above 12) 
Dr. ELIZABETH SLOAN CHESSER 
Before I Wed, or Young Men and Marriage = 
Sir THOMAS CLOUSTON, M.D., LL.D. a 
Cloth, 2s. 6d. net each Volume. Of all Booksellers. 


Send for interesting brochure giving full details of the books and stating the 
subjects with which they deal. Free, under cover, on receipt of id. postage stamp. 


CASSELI CO., LIMITED, LA BELLE SAUVAGI LONDON, but 


Vill 
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THOUGHT 


WAS CANCER 


Still Another Miracle-Cure 


Dr. Cassell’s Tablets. 


Mrs. Phelps, of Treherbert, 

suffered agonising pains in 

sides and chest, with sick- 
ness and wasting. 


Was going into hospital, but 
an operation was avoided, 
and a complete cure 
effected by 


DR. GASSELL’S TABLETS 


| rel ering, av, and expense, too, 

earl ise of Dr. Cassels Tablets ! 

es ettected In seemingly 

t eat medicine for the people, and 

t * Atlast tried Dr. Cassell’s 

| t i the rive Dhink of the museryv that 


id Dr. Cassels Tablets only 


i last resort! this 

reported by our special re- 

| Mi Loutsa Phelps, who 
tH Street, Treherbert, South Wales 

iM Phelps, “since tirst 

I le ea om with pam 

nal t vere that niv lite became a 

1 Po was never tree from pain, and 

t hil ld t mo reliet To it 
ld t } l itch trom headache, toe, 
Jatt Weak that nothing 
morsel came back 

Oh! it iS AM \ ted to a mere shadow of a 
than baby Phen a 


le, Which, if possible, was 
I Hd net hold myselt straight 


pan ed te bend nearly doubl 
trying te get a little 
t thie think of or hear of My 
| t with bottles and 
\ doet that Thad a cancer, 
that J to t pital Well, went 
t no oout-pationt but To only get 
Thad te goin ter operation, 
ach ion, When chanced 
1) ( ] Lablets, and a t hast resort 
t dl t magteal pain 
in Hd eat and digest miv food, and to-day I 


Ix 


am as well as a 
woman could wish to 
be—though I have 
never had an opera- 


Of course, Mrs, 
Phelps never suffered 
from cancer at all, 
Dr. Casseil’s Tablets 
do not cure cancer. 
frequently the 
frighttul pains which 


stomach troubles can 
set up mislead the 
sufferer into thinking 
there is cancer when 
there is) none, In 
all such cases Dr. 
Cassell's Pablets 
should be taken, that 
needless operation 
may be avoided. 


A MUTINY VETERAN'S LETTER. 


James Harris, a veteran of the Indian Mutiny, who 
now runs a little business in Hopkins Street, Treherbert, 
South Wales, savs: “It is about eighteen months since 
I was advised to trv Dr. Cassell’s Tablets. I was then 
very weak and run-down, and much troubled with in- 
digestion But Dr. Cassels Tablets soon put me right. 
Phey enabled me to digest my food, and they put new 
strength into mie Now | take them from time to time 
as T teel the need Dr. Cassels Tablets are a splendid 
medicine, the best medicine T have ever taken, and I 
hope my experience will benefit: others.” 

Dr. Cassell’s Tablets are the natural, rational and 
scientific remedy for every form of weakness, wasting 
wifunetional derangement strengthen the kidnevs 
for their all-important work of cleansing the circulation, 
they give power to the digestive organs to turn food into 
living nutriment, and the blood thus enriched and 
Vitalised carries that nutriment to all parts. Every 
nerve, every tissue receives its due share of Hte-sustain- 
ing energy, and health and strength tollow with all the 
certainty of cause and ettect It vou sutier, do not 
hesitate to get the greatest medical discovery of the 
last hundred vears Geet them at once. The sooner vou 
bevin the sooner will bright, abounding health be vours. 
Phev act more brilliantly than any other medicine known 
in cases of Nervous Breakdown, Ancmia, Debility, Sleep- 
lessness, Nerve Pains, Heart Weakness, Kidney and 
Stomach Disorders, Children’s Weakness, Spinal and 
Nerve Paralysis, and general bodily fatigue, bram-fag, 
and all run-down conditions. Send 2d. to-day to Dr 
Cassell’s Co., Ltd. (Box A oS), Chester Road, Manchester, 
for free saniuple AHL chemists sell Dr. Cassels Tablets 
at tokd., is. rid. and 2s. od. The last is the most 
economical to buy. 


Treherbert 


Mrs. Phelps, 


acute Indigestion and * 
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F “ Unique STRENGTH Course 
sare for WEAK MEN and WOMEN 


TO THE NERVOUS AND THE ILL IT IS FREE FOR 30 DAYS. 
APPLY TO-DAY FOR BOOKLET AND FULL DETAILS. “®e 


This fascinating book, which is gladly sent to all who apply on the coupon below for a free 
Five Guinea Strength course, contains a full detailed description of the Pulvermacher (all Pritish) 
for creating new Naw sand Strength without resorting to drugs and medicines. So 

inter | penetrative is the natural Electric ity poured int » the weakened system by this wondertul 


str t vil Ww Body Battery that it has restored the 
FAILING. POWERS and DIMINISHING VIGOUR of hu 
lebilitated men and women at home and 7 
h Battery consists of up to 100 complete ‘ Yo ILLUSTRATED 
tricitv-generating cells made on the Pulvermacher < elf, 
t flexible chain system to fit any part of the iy BOOK 
limbs like a glove. To wear even the most | Thon FREE 
ippliance di vot bother you a bit. It oc- 
more space than th tration shows. You OR 
. ride, jump or ru 
fer, Wear it al hour or t »now and then and 
if when cure wear it ars ifyou Wish 
test known to Science. Its non-shocking 
urrent, set lowing only when the Belt is 
rates to the remotest tissues and nerves 
t moment, filling the weak with gloriou 
Vigeurand En ve. It re-awaket 
debilitated tisst 
s upthe nervou n, celerates 


assimila 


TO PROVE THIS WE ARE OFFERING 1,000 5-GUINEA 
STRENGTH COURSES ENTIRELY FREE OF CHARGE. 


ft General Debility, Failing Strength, 
L oan Vitali ty, Varicocele, Rheumatism, Kidney, Liver 
’ Stomach Troubles, Constipation, Dyspepsia, etc.; 


NERVOUS DEBILITY CURED. RHEUMATISM CURED. 
J treet, Leicester toria Hot 


er 


r 


USE THIS COUPON. 


Any reader of this magazine who suffers 
from diminishing strength, weakness or 
xeneral debility, or from any of the ailments 
described in this announcement, should 
write to-day ‘merely sending this Coupon 
and name and address) for this valuable 30- 
day Offer, which will reach you by return, 
toxether with a copy of the latest edition of 
our “Health Guide” Book on Curative 
Electricity, explaining how you may cure 
yourself and restore your failing powers 
without resorting to drugs. Don't delay 


I 


Address PULVERMACHER INSTITUTE Ltd., 26 


56 LUDGATE HILL. LONDON, 
E.C. 
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M Works, Physi to 
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Tell Everyone 


| SUFFERED TWO YEARS WITH 


\ 


Miss L. M., of Merton, writes: ‘I 
suffered for two years with acute Acid 
Dyspepsia. I had both hospital and 
home treatment and many patent medi- 
cines, but grew steadily worse, and 
was put on pre-digested food, which at 
last I was unable to take, and I gave 
up all hopes of ever being better; then 
I noticed your Cicfa advertisement in 
several papers, so I sent for a sample, 
and from the first dose | felt a different 
woman, 

‘*L continued the treatment and now 
| am perfectly well, can eat anything 
| fancy, and I enjoy and retain it. 
Cicfa is wonderful. 1 feel | must thank 
you, for | know that but for Cicfa 1 
should now be dead. 1 wish you to tell 
every Indigestion Sufferer, for these 
are facts.’’ 

A certain doctor holding the degree of 
M.D. wrote us recently that ordinary pre- 


scriptions failed to cure tn more than ninc 
out of every ten cases of Indigestion. 


therefore, that Miss M., of 
Mert t iffer tter | pital and home 

was pu rely on one of 

‘ take that fool Nut 

t tas thou 

{th t 

te wit 
t “ taki 
ued it all, a very 


on STOMACH 


ra ALL TREATMENT FAILED 


| Now I Eat Whatever I Want 
Thanks to Your Wonderful Cicfa 


soon 1 digest anything f 1 
Mren three m isa 
tr pet perfect 

Ist. that 

ine 
woman, sl “ 1 Indigesti ufferers 
to know her story, be e her statements are f , and 
her testimony has not been pur but has been sent 
out of pure gratitude, 


47 different imitations of 
Cicia at 6d. or Tid. Not 


BEWARE! 
one of them is in the least 


like CICFA. Not one of them was ever sold for 
BOWEL Indigestion until our advertisements 
appeared. ALL. IMITATIONS CONTAIN DRUGS. 


TO MOTHERS. 
IS YOUR CHILD CONSTIPATED ? 
STOP THOSE PURCATIVES AND CURE IT. 


CICFA (Child's Size) will cure it, because the 
child’s Constipation is due to Bowe T Indigestion 


and CICFA cures Bowel Indigestion, 


Cicfa is sold everywhere, price ls. I\d. (21 tablets, 
2s. 9d. 63 tablets). 

Cicfa (child's size, 1s. 1d, (30 tablets), 2s. 2d. (90 
tablets 


If these facts have convinced you, and you are a sufferer 
from “- ¥ get a tube of Cicfa from your Chemist 


Now, EST 
—ABSOLUTELY FREE— 
Send your Name and ~ with tl ond one 
penny stamp for postage, and receive of 
this wonderful CICR A. Only one sample to each family 
erson given a second sample. 


NDI 
GES 
TION TION. 


CAPSULOIDS (1909), 


N 


Ltd., 
79 Duke St., Grosvenor Sq., London. 
, Nov., 


Par (hoi 198% 
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WORTH WRITING FOR 


The Summit in Boot making - 


The merits of 


Southalls wew earewrco 


@ Ready Jac 


iN AN 


Made like the old ** Wellington’’ Boot 
They FIT LIKE a GLOVE, 


Und t t 1 
fh 
H wi y t 
Dei KEADY-LACI t 
SPLENDID 
> . . 4 ms ul 
AN DS—white and at- ia 


tract i\ ©. Skin S« ft We make all sorts of sez Boots, 


and fit them with the Ready Lace. 
R. SOUTHALL & CO, (Dept. B), 88 Kirkstall 
Thousands of women who now Road, LEEDS, 


enjoy these charms win 


admiration everywhere owe 


their beauty to Icilma Cream. SEEGER'S SEEGER’'GL 


FOR GREY HAIR. 


SEEGER'S tints grey or 


If vor have not yet tried this 


. . rial Bottle. faded hai 

simple way to beauty write now \ —. * desired, OWN, 

- DARK BROWN 

for free sample (sce offer below) o 

HUNDRED AND SINT) 

application you will see an EIGHT THOUSAND 

USERS ShEGER's 

medica ertiien " 
becom clearer every day. par wht 
SERGELS pe 

omplexion will begin to 

or Lar bot 

that delicate softness and post free 2 2.1 be 

qi Cher 

which every) woman 


HiNDES WAVERS Lrp., 
Finsbury, London. 


LEARN TO WRITE 
AM’ ADVERTISEMENTS 
A seed £5 A 


Ad. writer 


PACE 


you 


and 19 pe 


Cream 


PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL, 
Dept() 133 Oxford Street, Landon 


Ask your Che t tora Trial Box, 14, of the 
MEDICALLY RECOMMENDED 
Kemedy for 
A Free Sample preparation 
I t Ki Koud ‘ 
W. all Oppressi 
POWDERS 
Free pamphlet CIGARE 
ist of Depots from Zematone 49H Hay t 
by and al Chemi 
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HERE’S ONE FROM NIGERIA! 


“The ‘SWAN’ has given me such satisfaction, especial- 
ly in my deputation work when home on furlough, that 
I have never begrudged the expense of outlay. It was 
my constant companion—always reliable, and even 
sometimes when writing in the dark so as to preserve 
a hurried memo or address, it never failed to do its part 
faithfully. I like the ladder feed which always has ink 
as it were in reserve and :eady for a moment's notice.’’ 


(Signed) 


99 
FoUN' 


brings many such spontaneous expressions 
of satisfaction from all parts every day. 


NOTE 
Prices from 10/6 to £20 from THE 
any Stationer or Jeweller. 


May we send our New Complete Illustrated Booklet ? 


MABIE, TODD & CO., 79 & 80 High Holborn, W.C. 

BRANCHES—38 Cheapside. E.C.; 95a Regent Street, W.; 

3 Exchange Street, MANCHESTER; 10 Rue Neuve, BRUS- 

SELS; Brentano's, 37 Ave. d Opera, PARIS; and at NEW 
YORK and CHICAGO 


If you paint a better picture, write 
a better book, or make a better 


Toffee than your neighbour, 
though you build your house in a Wood, the 
World will make a beaten path to your door, 
22 years ago, John Mackintosh started making 
Toffee—making it better than it had ever been 
1 ide be fore. The world recognised it made that 
iten path” to the Tollee Mills, Halifax then very 
small, but to day the largest in the world. Beaten paths 
wing been replaced by the “iron road,” John Mackintosh 
now pays the largest Railway Freight account of any 
firmin Halifax. And the account is growing fast since 
ervbody’s been captivated by the great 
Mackintosh’s Toffee-de-Luxe. 
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WONDERFUL EYESIGHT DISCOVERY 


English Specialist’s Wonderful Achievement Results 
in Remarkable Cure for Weak and Failing Sight 


SCIENTIFIC EXPLANATION WHY THOUSANDS MAY ONCE AGAIN SEE CLEARLY 


Remarkable Free Distribution of Full Official Particulars to Readers of “The Quiver.” 


NE of the most important scientific events 

in the history of modern therapeutics is 
announced in the discovery of a wonderful 
cure for almost every form of eyesight trouble 
which may be said to completely reverse the 
whole treatment of these afflictions. 


NO MORE SPECTACLES, BUT A 
PERMANENT CURE, 

To eyesight-weak people the new discovery 
proves nothing less than marvellous. No 
matter how 
long they 
may have suf 
fer ed, how 
long they 
may have at- 
tc mpted to 
aid theit 


Eyes, due to nervous weakness. 
5s. Hor Eyes, being the burning sensation where the 
eyes seem too large for their sockets, 

6& Watery Eves. 

DISCHARGING Eyes, when the sufferer finds the lids 
sticking together in the mornings, 

8. UNEQUAL PowrER or Eyes, 9. AcHING EYES, 

10. AND INPLAMED Eyes, occurring on exposure 
to cold and winds. 

Evyesienr which indicate muscular 
and nervous strain caused by defect in the sight. 

Naturally, Mr. Levison has already communicated his 
discovery to the scientific Piess, and that authoritative 
medical journal, 
the “Family 
Doctor,” warmly 
approves of his 
clever discovery, 
and after a full in- 
vestigation advise 
allwho have detec- 
tive sight to write 
for the particulars 
he, for the time be- 


evergrowing 
Worse bad 
sight by 


glasses ; ono 


ing, IS prepared to 
St nd to anyone who 
will write him, 

To secure these 
particul rsitisonly 


matter whe 


necessary to fll in 


The Norma! Eyeball Eyeball of 


Longsighted 
htty, sixty, or even seventy 
age, the evesight-weak have the 
promise of the brilliant specialist to whom 
this discovery is due, that their keen youthful 
sight can be restored. 


ther they are 
twenty, forty, 
Vears of 


How many people have noticed at business, in the 
factory, workshop, or office, among their own circle of 
walks of lite, that practically one 
cars or has need to wear glasses ? 


MILLIONS OF PEOPLE TO BENEFIT. 

lor years the theory underlying the ideal treatment for 
bad sight has been known, and at last a British scientist has 

ide ita possibility. He 1 turned the ideal cure into a 


fact, by means of which mil 


frends and in the ordinary 


ions will benetit. 


Mr. Levison desires to answer individually those whose 
ht is weak and who naturally will ask the question, 
\\ it doo omy hit ? 


ler to give this answer clearly in each and every case 
prepared printed particulars which explain exactly 

1 how it may be adopted in the 
nd desenibe in a most interesting manner actual 
ere this new discovery has been adopted. 


it the new discovery 


at once be said that those cases in which perfect 
most speedy and permanently restored are: 
FAILING OR WEAKENING presenting itself 
‘ter illness, overwork, worry, or in the middle-age 
SHOKTSIGHTEDNESS, OK THE INABILITY TO SEE 
“STANT OnTECTS CLEARLY, 
BLUKKING, when objects at first seen clearly seem to 


Se their sh ipe and become cloudy. 


the Weaksighted 
ter 


and post 
the torm 
below, 
accom- 
panying 
your ap- 
plication 
with ad, 
stump to 


Eyeball of 
Shortsighted 


postage, 


A&;lendidCfler o 


' Mr J 
le 
' 
folls 
ompletely re 


TO BE FILLED IN, CUT OUT, AND POSTED TO— 


MR. JOHN LEVISON, 
64 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W, 


Dear Sir,—Please forward me the full particulars of the 


new vesight dis very, « rina to your pecial offer in 
THe Quiver. enmlose penny stamp to cover cost of 
postage 

Nam 


Address 


DALE 
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THE PERFUME OF 


|OKTIS 


are worn in all 
ORIGINAL grades of Society. 
SOAP 


In every land where 
smart clothes are an 
essential or where 
economy desired 
They “Double the 
Life of Your Cor- 
sets,” and now that 
fashion demands a 
slim figure they are 
more usetul than ever, 
for they gently repress 
the hips, and at the 
same time they pre- 
serve the correct 
shape of the corset and 
prevent all broken sup- 
ports. They Cannot 
Rust, because they 
contain Rustless 
Zairoid, a material 
which has never been 
beaten for purposes 
ot corset stiffeners 


captivates everyone, 
if for it is the blended Y 
/ fragrance of half a dozen 
sweet-smelling herbs and 

spices, some of which have 
/ held their charm since the 
days of Cleopatra. Its tem- 
/ pered sweetness strikes the 
golden mean, and appeals alike 
} to man and woman. It exhila- 
rates where the floral and chemical 


odours of many soaps depress. It 


remains constant and unchanged in 
strength and character to the last 
vestige of soap. Combined with 
the mildest and most emollient of soap 
bases, the qualities of this unique 
— make REGINA ORIGINAL 
in very truth the 


QUEEN of SOAPS, 


and it costs but 24d. per tablet. 


Sold by Chemists, Grocers and Stores, 


Sold by all Drapers. 


(100 PIECES CHINA, 
| 21/-— 


Packed Free, Guarantecd eee 


4 box of three trial samples of the 


Portest, 21/- the Lot 
~* M y k if Why t ha ur 
r 
VINCENT FINE ART POTTERY, D, Moortano Works, BURSLEM, ENC. 


are a disfigurement-a distressing complaint that attracts un- u need not spend one penny on it, On receipt of post ¢ ird 
pleasant attention Tam daily curing sufferers of same. I will I will send you z botth absolutely free. 
cure you by a simple home treatment at an infinitesimal cost. Price 4s. 6d pe lls. per bottle, post free 


I also have a machine for misshapen or ugly noses. Write me 


in confidence for particulars FREE. Enciose stamp to pay NICHOLL, 


postage Mr. B. K. Temple cold 39 Maddox Street 


Regent Street, London, W | 27 HIGH STREET, BELFAST. 


The “SILKRITE” Free 9/6 


CASH BACK 
if not delighted 


5 YEARS GUARANTEE 


t “The ‘silkrite’ Pen ‘would be 
cheap at five times he 


The LEEDS BARGAIN CO. pt. “), 6 Richmond Rd., Leeds. 


“a 
a 
4 
ag 
- 
‘ 
| | 
, 
im t vu ited 
| ‘ and Original) will be forwarded, post 
| free, to any addressin the United King- 
L | 
G. Francis, 1 ‘ one | 
and 1 friends are rf t 
| Richly Miustrated Catalorne, arcains im Yeweilery, Cutier 
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YAN 


for 
CHIL 
A COMPLETE RANGE 


of Infants’ and Children’s Under- 
clothing, made from the finest 
PURE WOOL The fabric is 
woven by us and finished by our 
secret process, which, whilst render- 
ing it unshrinkable, does not destroy 
the nature and softness of the wool, 
The garments are skilfully cut, 
strongly made, and daintily finished, 
and are very easi'y washed. 


T he Incorporated Institute of Hygiene, 
whose authority in the matter of clothing 


must be accepted without question, have 
examined the Chilprufe”” garments and 
granted us their Certificate of Merit 


This, in addition to the various other 

awards which we have gained, is sufhcient 

assurance to all thoughtful mothers that 
the garments have real merit 


VESTS, STAYBANDS, 
PETTICOATS, BODICES, 
NIGHTGOWNS, SLEEP- 
ING SUITS, DRAWERS, 
BELTED COMBINA.- 
TIONS, &c. 


Write for the CHILPRUFE Booklet 


Ser 


vi tt land showing rat 


Q 


REN 


Do you always 
| feel fit? 


{{ Fit in the morning when you get up 
after a good night's rest— fit during 
Ul the forenoon after the first few hours 
{{ of physical or mental labour— fit when 

you return home after the day's work 


fit when the evening is past and 
you are ready to retire. 


There is nothing like 
a cup of Vi-Cocoa to 
keep you always fit 


Vi-Cocoa is nourishing food—as good 


{ as a beef-steak for really feeding pro- 
perties. Vi-Cocoa is stimulant with 

if out reaction natural, not artificial 
energy. Vi-Cocoa is a real tonic as 

{ well as a food— dispelling dyspepsia, 


indigestion, lassitude, and insomnia 

Hundreds of thousands have proven 

it. Isn't it worth your trial? That's 

the best proof. If you doubt the ex- 

perience of others you will believe 
your own, 


Don’t ask for Cocoa 
ASK FOR 
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Rest and Comfort 

eee for the mother and health for the baby, follow the use of ee 

the ‘Allenburys’ Foods. They resemble healthy human 
ey milk in composition, nutritive value and digestibility. 
wee Babies fed on the ‘Allenburys’ Foods invariably 


THE Ql IVE R 


thrive well. 


nine MILK FOOD No. 1. MILK FOOD No. 2. vee 
ee From birth to 3 months From 3 to 6 mor + 
MALTED FOOD No. 3. (Maltea) 
From 6 months. n 10 months 
Pamphlet “Infant Feeding and Management” Free. 
“ ALLEN & HANBURYS LTD., 37, Lombard Street, London, ae 

F 150% ¢ CORP oo % > oF 


THE “RED DWARF” STYLOG RAPH nthe wer 


WRITES SMOOTHLY. CANNOT LEAK. CONVENIENT SIZI EVER READY t free 


3/9 


OED DWARF STYLOCRA 
J. KEARNEY & LIVERPOOL 


Red Dwart it 
J. KEARNEY & CO. (Sole Proprietors), 47 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL 


Advertisements in Provincial Newspapers. 


Ludg 


ite Lor | 


NOTE TO ADVERTISERS. TUMOURS” 


M f M 


COUPON: THE LEAGUE OF LOVING HEARTS. 


To the Editor, “ The Quiver,” 
La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 


Please enrol me as a Member of the League of Loving Hearts and 
forward a Certificate. 1 enclose One Shilling. 


(Signed) 
Address 


THE QUIVER 


CHARITABLE APPEALS. 


The Editor of he ¢ ‘ cive and acknowledge any Donati Ons 0} Subscvip tic ms for the under- 
mentioned Chavitics that ave forwarded to him, addressed La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C, 
Ci 0 s omes 
"London City 
e timid 
Mission little 
@ Door. knock 
—they 
NITY SOLICITED in behalf of t | || can hardly 
ha red ral | | clamber up the 
7 steps, this little 
—~ |, baby and 
her big brother 
ermity —_ five 
of five. Anothe r 
t stall of little baby girl at 
5, During the Holiday Season, which alas! = ’ ~~ or two old, but the 
invariably shows a falling off in receipts, the s/h a poor mother had a 
Society’s operations have involved an over .. ~~ ~ 
draft at the Bank of £5.800. This the Com “ drunken husband, 


mittee are now anxious to repay. sifts oF 
promises of any ’ il Le most gratetully sec cived 
and acknowledged if sent to 
The Secretaries, 
MISSION HOUSE, 
3 BRIDEWELL PLACE, E.C. 
A. it 


and he was a 

! brute, and he kic ked her, and she died; 
and these litthe ones are trudging up these 
steps to where no drunken man can ever be 
cruel to them. Will you help us to answer 
the knock of such poor mites as_ these ? 
2s. 6d. Orders, payable * Dr. Barnardo's 
Homes Founder's Fund,” may be sent to 
the Honorary Director, William Baker, 
LL.B., at Head Offices, 18 to 26 Stepney 


VAN, 


Causeway, London, 


“IN HIS | 


A Fortnipht 


fora 


LONDON 
SLUM CHILD 


WHO WILL MAKE THIS LITTLE SACRIFICE SO THAT 
SOME LITTLE LONDON BOY OR GIRL MAY RECEIVE 


A Great Benefit and Pleasure? 


The Holiday Homes Fund hopes hg be able to send ro,o00 poor children for a Fortnight’s Holiday. 


h a Holiday would give a new lease ot lit to many a sickly child, and attords an experience 
Va b a hay yve thie \ id the unl pp lite of Shumdorm. All gitts tor the 
Holiday Homes Fund of the R.S.U md Shattesbury Socicty will be gratefully acknowledged by 


SIR JOHN KIRK, J.P., Director and Secretary, 


RAGG*eD ScHoor UNION AND SHAPTESBURY SOCIETY, 


32 John St., Theobald’s Road, London, W.C. 
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BROOKS APPLIANCE CO., 638 Bank Bldgs., 
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DON T WEAR TRUSS ! 


illustrated B klet 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 


The QUEEN'S HOSPITAL 
FOR CHILDREN, 
HACKNEY ROAD, 


in force for 
prevention of 


Economically 
Administered. 


NVINCIBLE 
THE IALBO! CAR 


Over 50 Highest Awards 
have been won by the 
Invincible Talbot in Speed 
and Hill-Climbing trials 
this season. 

Proof of its superior 
power, the first essential 
of an efficient touring car 


Catalogue on request. 


CLEMENT TALBOT, LTD., 
Automobile Designers & Engineers, 
Barlby Road, Ladbroke Grove, London, W. 


Irish Frieze Overcoats: 


Joined with Wool Fleece. 
made to measure. 


30/- 


Sent Carriage Paid United Kingdom. 


winter weight, strong in texture, 


and will keep out the 


W oolly and warm, 
they do not lose their shape 
bitter cold. With deep storm collars and belted back 
they look and really are worth Three Guineas. You 
effect this great saving by cutting out all middle prohts 
direct with us. Order a Donegal 
this Winter our 


and cutters do justice 


and dealing 
Overcoat 
expert tailors 
cloths. Misfit is practically impossible 


return 


trom and see how 


to these fine 
but we will 
money if with 


Sit down and write now for patterns. 


your you are not pleased 


the garment, 


Write To-day for our handsome book “The Story of 
Donegal Tweeds."’ also fashions for 1913, self-measurement 


forms, and a full range of patterns. Sent post free on request. 
(Mail Order Dept. F 


Donepal Gweed © oidhan Place, LIVERPOOL. 


, BELFAST, and IRELAND. 


hes and Agencies ti 
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BLUSHING 


Remarkable discovery that will interest 
every man and woman suffering from 
involuntary Blushing. 


EFFECTIVE TREATMENT THAT PERMANENTLY REMOVES 


THE CAUSE. 


tr 


m involuntary blushing need 
f failures 


as come a penuine 


t tage, t Mr s. K. “TEMPLE (Specialist). 
39 St.. Severs. London. 
receive full descri; re arkable meth 


vl whicl ill 
10% » take 


nal 
land 


ther in Society 
REE 
hesitar 


wil att ranteed to give out 
MORE HEAT with about HALF THE COAL 


Now that AUTUMN 


and Fires will soon be required on Chilly days, the 
time is opportune to have your present Stoves fitted with 


Adaptable “Fi U Barless Crates 


By far the BEST and CHI APEST of a 


Warms the room, NOT the chimney. 


CONSUMPTION. 
YOUNG & MARTEN, Ltd., 
Dept. C.Q., STRATFORD, LONDON, E, 


Modern 


Wegrat.s—see Testimonials. 


THE 


HUE 


Slow Combustion. No Litter. 


iS approaching 


CONSTIPATION 


Great as are the discomforts and pains 
that Constipation causes. there is be- 
sides the ever present danger of serious 
ailments that are directly caused by 
it. It has been said that nine-tenths 
of human illness springs from Consti- 
pation. This alone points to the great 
necessity that exists for attention as 
soon as it makes its presence felt. 
Holloway’s Pills regulate the system 
and make each organ of the body 
perform its function in a free, easy, 
and natural manner. 


GURED racine 
Pills 


FURNITURE 


| 


FOR CASH OR ON EASY TERMS. 
Half the Cost and Double the Wear 
of Cheap New Goods. 


250,000 square feet of showroom 
space fitted with £30,000 worth of 


Genuine Bargains. 

LONDON DELIVERIES ALL DISTRICTS DAILY. 
COUNTRY ORDERS CARRIAGE PAID, 
A Visit of Inspection will well repay. 
SKETCHES & ESTIMATES SUBMITTED. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION TO POSTAL ENQUIRIES. 

ture buyers (either lance or “ fh t the 


n London, and if 
full descriptive 


W. JELKS & SONS, 23.275 HOLLOWAY RD., N 
2.16 Eden Grove | 
Telephones: 2 rth. rs 
3599 and 7826 Jes Landon.” 


263-275, HOLLOWAY R°, LONDON, N 


*Q. 


_ 
PA, 
| 
|__| . 
Men and women who suf } 
< rrassing unt. Mr. K. Temple is the scientist who i 7 
tor ited t marve me method that cures to stay 
] treatment he prescribes gous to the very root of the = 
{ cures it that the frequent blushing and flushing = 
a thing of t ist. Mr. S. K. Temple wishes it 
tood that I of cure is different entire'y to the ~ 
the ive ly temporary relief. This new 
ime a stmple home treatment that members of either sex 
the 
pleasure and ease, and get greater 
t from their business. The des ription a 
ste to you free, in a perfectly plain = WG 
1 envelope, and you should have no ; 
delighted to learn how easily 
I ntly relieved of blushing and flushing of the 
fa ind neck, and it will pay you to write to-day; don’t 
neglect to d 
Free Mon ain List 
= 
HIGH GRADE : 4 
SECOND HAND 
bk 
4 
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—and he enjovs H.P.Sauce so _ 
much because it tempts the appetite. cvs 

The real H.P. has a new and delicious flavour, different ¢ Y 
—quite different from any other sauce. You can taste the . , 


choice Oriental fruits and spices used in blending H.P.Sauce, ~ 


Wouldn't it be worth your while to try a bottle of the one and only 


PLASTIC PICTURES 
PLASTIC PICTURES 
PLASTIC PICTURES 
PLASTIC PICTURES 
PLASTIC PICTURES 
_ PLASTIC PICTURES 


PLASTIC PICTURES — 
PLASTIC PICTURES ARE Clean, Bright and Effective. 


Captivate Children as well as Artists. 
PLASTIC PICTURES ARE novel, Artistic and EASY. 


PLASTIC PICTURES ARE PE out like Cameo Reliefs. 


ing Work for Fireside or Drawing Room. 


PLASTIC PICTURES ARE ~ Compel you to look at them. 
armin 


PLASTIC PICTURES g when framed for the Wall. 


OUTFITS complete with Plasticine in 10 Colours, Tools, Bronze, 
PLASTIC PICTURES ~ "Colour Key, Directions and Set of 6 Outlines—No. | Dickens, 


2 Historical, 3 Nursery. Price 2/-; post free, 2 4. 
P P we n out her partic ind 
e @ HARBUTT’S PLASTICINE, Ltd., 27 Bathampton, BATH 
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PICTURES 
| 


tists. 
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DARN nO MORE 


If they are not we. will you NEW HOSE FREE. 
wy xu H lepro factured yarn. This yarn is lighter in wei wht 
r. are ancl we “at, is not thick and 
t rt xurtnisiy mit stahle, hapely “wel ute. “There j hardly any spring or elastic 

TRY THEM FOR Two MONTHS. 
Then, if within that time a hole wo appear, send them back at once with 
our Guarantee Ticket which is sent with every pair we sell, 
and we wit presence you with new hose without extra cost. 
tistact y while t gists and busy 


Holeproof Hose 


weekly tir nie ore " Price 
Two Pairs 2 10,, tol TwoPairs::! es’ Stockings, 3/2@, post od 


ib, Purple, N Dark Blue, ¢ 
vy, and Blick 
same intee asabove, Bwo Pairs Gents 
SILK HOLEPROOF. bn 106, 
Blue. Pearlcrey, Turple, White, 


1 _ Colours: Tad re B 
© for your ostal order now 
VAUGHA: & HEATHER, LTD. Dept. 28 


WHY PAY SHOP PRICES? 


All acetate sent direct from Factory to Home. 


* the Mail Queen’ s ‘Rd BRIGHTON. 


Do vou know t practically ALB Bedsteads are made in Birmingham ? 62 MOORS. 
Why not t woone direct from the workman’s hands in a aii 

new dso supply BEDROOM SUITES, SITTING- 

SUITES. SIDEBOARDS, OVERMANTELS, AW 


at y Low PRICES, | wable in any way that will suit you My 


lists na very large assortment of most recent designs. 
despatch. Packed free. Carriage Paid. 


} 


CHAS. RILEY, Desk 17, Street. BIRMINGHAM. Special Attention given 


to Export Orders. 


Marking Minimises Mistakes 


JOHN BOND’S 
“CRYSTAL PALACE” 
MARKING INK 


Marks linen so that 
it will stay marked 


HIMROD'S 
ASTHM 


Gives instant Relief. 
| ASTHMA your 
INFLUENZA 
NASAL CATARRH 
COUGHS t 
Free Sample 


Used with or without 
heating, whichever kind 4 
is preferred. 4 
wort wash off 


fon, Bd 


LOST 


Your Appetite? Then Try AT ONCE 


Turn back 
ORDON ILWORT 
to page 


Tomato Catsup 


Digestion through its delicious piquancy. 
Everywhere at 3d., 6d., 9d., and I/- per bottle. 


a 
/ 2 
| Show Rooms: 
<> 
oom. 
| 
sronze, 4 
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HOMES ror LITTLE BOYS 


FARNINGHAM AND ANLEY, KENT (lcorporated) 


Their Majesties THE KING and QU BE N and Her Majesty QUEEN ALEXANDRA 


The EARL OF ABE RDEEN, K.T. 


] The Farningham Home 
the first atte: t in England to 
gather On Ban sep 
Cottage Il Phe re 
have bu reved 
great a 
Next | 
speci 
t raise 1 tt 
extend 
5 We earnestly t the kind 
‘a ge s help of all readers of THe QUIVER in this special end 1 
J. DIX LEWIS, Esq., J.P., 
PERCY ROBERTS, 
o 100 TEMPLE CHAMBERS, TEMPLE AVENUF, E.C. 


Famished 


STAR” 


Hair-failu le t starved roots and cells All the 

legion f hz r troubles vanish if vou strike at the root. 
It the same in everv ill—vou must go right to the 
heart of the trouble What the grey, languishing, 


dropping hairs 


call for 


is an adequate food—a real nutriment ROWLAND'S 


MACASSAR OIL gives an immediate new vitality 
the feet I the 4 FOOTBALLS 


them. It prod a soft, silky sheen and texture 
1 full luxuriant growth radiating a true natural hair- 
Softly per 1 with O Roses. Supplied Essence” Six Best 
Guid Lint fo r fair hair. Stories Jokes i 


Macassar Oil MASON'S 


and LANDS, Hat Garden 
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Fear or Faith? By A. C. Benson 
“So Long as Ye Both shall Live.” Com 


Stanley Davis 


To Nineveh and Babylon - Train. 


Sunday School Pages. ** The Question of 


The Crutch-and-Kindness League 


Frontispiece : “ Telling Father.” Drain by C. FE. Brock 


New Serial Story. By 


The Women’s Work Bureau. The Girl who Gets On. By 


R NOVEMBER, 1913 
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Annie S. Swan. Chapters I.—IIL. 

plete Story. By L. G. Moperiy. Jllustrated 
26 
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Atmosphere."" By the Rey. 


Richp. ROBERTS SU 


at the General Office 
Add MM suhy must be acompant 
accept ” 


BANBURY CAKES. 


THE ORIGINAL CAKE SHOP. | 


ESTABLISHED 1638. 


Our Famous Banbury Cakes sent post 
free on receipt of remittance : 7 7 for 4! H 
12 for 2 -; 18 for 3/- ; 24 for 4/-; 35 for 5/-. 
Write for particulars of E, W. Brown's 
Celebrated Wedding Cakes, Birthday 
Cakes, and Almond Simnels. 


Special Designs to Order. 


or transmission Canadian Magazine fost. 


va stamped addressed enveiote, and shoudd be addressed to The Editor 


ue every care is taken to ensure the safety of MSS., the Ekaiter can 


If You Value Your Complexion 


BEETHAM'S 
This Dainty Toilet Preparation protects the skin against the 


ettects ot Cold Winds, Hard Water, and Frost, and prevents 


Roughness, Redness, Irritation, Chaps, ete. 
Will keep your skin in a perfect condition 


E. W. BROWN 
OWN, 12 PARSON ST., BANBURY =. 


WEDDING CAKES. 


all the year round. 


Renders the Skin Soft and White, and adds a charm of youth 
to the complexion. Bottle Of all Chemists and Stores, 


M. BEETHAM AND SON, CHELTENHAM. 


. 
Ld 
, post rec, OS. fer annum, or gs. Od. for six months, ae, 
You Must Use 
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THE LEAGUE OF LOVING HEARTS 
By THE EDITOR 

| HAVE not been worrying readers unduly about the League of Loving Hearts for the 

as there have been so many other claims. But T must point out that 


last few months, 


we close our books on December 31, and we have still a great way to go betore we reach 


the totals of past years 

I notice that a number of members have not yet renewed their subscription for the present 
The Christmas holidays will soon be upon us, and my experience is that a large part 
I shall accordingly be watching my post 


of our funds comes in between this and Christmas. 
with an anxious eye these next few days and weeks. 


The following are the sums received from old and Por Jr, Barna Homes: H.W) 
new members up to and including September , 
1913 
\l I M.A. J Lhe ety the He ie AB 
from Mrs. Emily Mrs. Bonna Por Dr, Grenpel’s Workin La J. J. M J. J. M., 5s, 
The Brituh ita Miss \ 
THE QUIVER" FUND For he Hon fatal for 
The following is a list of contributions received up 
to and including September 30, 1013 . 
\ O'¢ M 
\ M. Stith 
\ Irs. M 1. ¢ 
‘sa / 
/ 


HANDKERCHIEFS Re Itast made and Bx Ifast price ! t gilt tig iality 


and value, whilst the resources of Ireland’ preter l hou e ensure pun tual 


delivery of every ordes The number of handkerchief should be quoted 
| e No. 40 LADIES’ HAND 
287 LADIES’ HAND KERCHIEEFS in fine linen, hem N 410 LADIES HAND 

|} KERCHIEFS in Sheer linen with stitched and with hand embroid KERCHIEFS tine 

with the ixteenth a 15 
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active exercise, indoors or out, without risk to the com- 
plexion, as it protects the skin from the eflects not only of 
excessive perspiration but also of exposure to wind and sun, 


When b rying toilet preparations he sure and obtain ‘Royal Vinolia. 
A fall range of this delightful series is kept by every chemist. 


| IN WHITE, CREAM & PINK SHADES. 


Price 19 per Box. 


Tf VINOLIA COMPANY LTD., LONDON & PARIS. 
\ \ iN 


ROYAL VINOLIA 
COMPLEXION POWDER. 


A SHINY condition of the skin detracts greatly from the appearance, 

no matter how perfect the complexion may otherwise be. 
a remedy for this condition is found in Royal Vinelia Complexion Powder, | 
It absorbs all perspiration and leaves on the face a velvety bloom. 
of this daintily perfumed Complexion Powder permits of the enjoyment of 


lor tunately 


The use 


f 
tits ROYAL VINOLIA PL EN POWDER 
7 
} = 
] 
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“I know of nothing 


good as 
“Iron ‘Jelloids.’”’ 


(see testimony below) 


Dr. 7. Hatfield Walker, F.C.S., late 
Analyst tor the Citv of Carlisle, etc., late 
Medical Officer of Health, Longtuwn, FR 
wrote -—* Since analysing your Jelloids’ Y% 
“T have regularly used them in my v3 
“practice, and have always found them 
“most effectual I have given them 
“in several cases where the stomach 
‘would not tolerate pills, and when the 
‘patients were put on ‘Jelloids’ they 
immedjately began to improve. Both 
‘from a chemical and clinical point of 
“view, I consider Iron * Jelloids’ to be 
“ absolutely perfect.” 


If you would have radiant health, an elastic step, and well-braced nerves, 
you must have healthy blood. To improve strengthen the blood, 
take Iron ‘ Jelloids,’ commended by Medical Men and tavourably reviewed 
by the Medical Press. «As a veneral tonic, Iron * Jelloids’ are excellent. 


For Ancemia and Weakness 


Iron § Jelloids’ will remove the causes and symptoms of Anwmia, By 
taking Iron ‘ Jelloids’ the not uncommon disadvantages of other Tron Tonics 
are avoided. No ill eflects are set up. No constipation. No “rust “in the 
stomach. No danger of non-absorption. No fear of injury to the teeth. 
Palatable, and easy to take. Inexpensive. Unequalled tor Anemia. 


The Reliable Tonic Restorative 


For Men, Women and Children. 
Mrs. H. C. Vires, Cape Breton Villas, Astwood, Wores., writes :— 
*T feel T cannot speak too highly of your Tron * Jelloids.’ I have been 
a great sufferer from Anemia, and have tried other remedies, but with no 
lasting effect; the ‘ Jelloids’ gradually built up my strength. 1 feel quits 
well { strong again. . . . I know of nothing so good as Iron ‘ Jelloids.’” 


A fortnight’s trial (‘‘i*) will convince you. 


For Women, Tron * Jelloids’ No. 2, For Men, Iron * Jelloids’ (containing Quinine), No. 2a 
For Children, Iron ‘ Jelloids’ No. 1 Sold by all chemists, 1/1! and 2/9 per box, or direct from 


The ‘Jelloid’ Co. (Dept. 139 S.L.), 205 City Road, London, E.C. 
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CORRODING GOLD 


By ANNIE S. SWAN 


CHAPTER I 


ESTELLE 
RODNIEY had had a most 
discouraging day at her post in the 
Romsey Road Board School, Camberwell. 
The infants had seldom been denser, less 


malleable, or more tiresome. Some of them 
had cried and me of them had slept for 
the vreater part of the afternoon. 

Estelle attributed this state of matters 
entirely to the lack of fresh air. She was 
excessively fond of it herself; but over 
indulgence of her craze for ventilating the 
room in season and out of season had re 
sulted in a crusade of Camberwell mothers 
gainst it, and these had driven their pro 
tests home so effectually that explicit in- 
strucuons had been issued to Miss Rodney 
regarding the opening of the windows. _ 

The personal hygiene of that section of 
Camberwell infants left much to be de 
sired, and the mingled odours of the class 
room were such that the moment it was 
emptied of its human swarm at. half past 
part cular afternoon, Estelle 


rew all the windows open to their utmost 
extent 


three on thi 


. At the last one she paused, leaned 
her elbows for a moment on the wide sill, 
and looked out across the huddling roofs 
and spifes, as 1f 

almost Impossible hor 


rizon 
823 


eekiny ame remote, 


There are parts of old Camberwell which 
are still beautiful and which are relieved 
from dinginess by patches of welcome 
greenery, but the side on which the infant 
mistress looked out was the quarter of the 
working hive—a labyrinth of mean streets 
whence the unhygienic infants sprang. 

An immense disgust of it all, coupled 
with a strange weariness of life, oppressed 
stelle Rodney, and she turned round and 
round on her finger a small, thin, old- 
fushioned ring, as if asking from it some 
-olution of the problem of her lite. 

She was twenty-six years of age and 
had looks of a kind. In another sphere she 
might have been spoken of as a Diana or a 
Juno, being tall and generously built, with 
a handsome figure, a clever, intellectual 
face comprising a broad brow, thoughtful, 
if a trifle hard, grey eyes, and a firm and 
well-modelled mouth. Her garb se- 
vercly simple and eminently suited to her 
occupation—a neat, well-cut skirt of dark 
serviceable tweed and a_- shirt-blouse of 
Vivella flannel not too light in hue, uwimly 
belted to her waist and finished with a 
knotted black tie, in which shone a plain 
gold safety-pin. Her hair was abundant 
and becomingly arranged, if a little severe 
in style 

The effect was perhaps a trifle drab, but 
at the moment it was in keeping with her 


| 
j AG 
j 
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if 
= 
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king of her future and 


down the vista of the 


years th he fully expected to pend in 
the l—years probably oing on until 
she had re ed the mature a of some of 
the other teachers, one of whom she knew 
for t to be forty-three \nd it was an 


B ird had som 


that teacher was only suf- 
the staftl because the 


e compunction with regard 


to dismissing a middle-aged woman who 


live on except what she 


could earn, and who, if berett of her post 


there, would pl 


Vhat the rat 


say to this phi 


obably fail to find another 


epayers might have had to 
lanthropic attitude of mind 


they did not ask themselves, though each 
individual member was fully aware that 
Mi Inman did not earn her salary. 

As Estelle left to » to the cloak-roem 
for her coat and hat she countered that 
Ja ( the stair a thin, meagre, rather 
pitiful figure, prematurely aged, with 
rounded shoulders and tight, skimpy grey 
hal rewed up into a knot behind, with the 
t that the somewhat large features 


and he 
swe ( whi 
outl ( at her 
I It 
Tes] 
ifter If 
bhi 1 €1 
m 
M Inm 
t 
mal 
} 
Sch 
have wilted 


le 
spe ulation 
took 

eve 
tI t 


red, Miss Re Inev.” she said, 
vathetic smile had a sudden 


h softened all the harsher 


I wet i ich woman, I 
wn to Camberwell and e-ta 
MN Scl lof H ene tor 

intl, miled She was 

Rodne 1 er drastic re 

a rule ce eny ed them 
intere-t beyond the R 


had he been suddenly 
etting. she would probably 


like a flower Jong past 


] d vivid interest in ever 
emplovee, tror the head 
even t rwoman vho 
well 
Mi Rodney to-day struc] 


her namely, that he looked dingy an 
not so nice as usual, also that she was cen 
siderably out of sorts. 

I'm sorry vou feel it all so much,” she 
aid. “Now, I can never be warm enough 
My room has been sixty-five degre all 
the afternoon, and look—my fingers are 


blue with cold!” 


to the insufficiency of the exercise she took 
and the interior quality of the tood 
whereas stelle wa full blooded crea 
ture who could endure any physical dis- 
comfort except that cau ed by lack 
all 

‘I'm deadly sick of life at this moment 


Miss Inman As was trving to. hurl 


some perfectly useless information at these 


wretched infants this afternoon, I couldnt 
he Ip asking myself whether the ports 
could ever have created me or any > ib] 
capable woman for such a destiny 

Miss Inman giggled, and her pince-nez 
fell off in the process and, t her vreat di 
tress, alighted on the tone PussaLe and 


were broken 

Estelle quickly tooped and pr ked them 
up 

I'm sorrv, Miss Inman, and, as it wa 

I who caused you t them, take 
them with me and leave then 
as I go by I dare sav he can have then 
repaired by to-morrow morning.” 


It wa~ because she wa Cay 


alert of thought that Estelle ¢ manded 
respect In certain directior had 
vreat qualities of head and |} What 
she wanted was mort ope, a it r all 
life unhampered in its movement | 
nd curriculum Shi felt her nature 
narrowing as the vears wer oO} by. a 
her whole being revolting nest the 
ce 

When he had put on her 1 e 6 t and 
her rviceable nat 1 had th ler 
warm eecy Shetl | f ) her neck 
he looked even older than her veat 

I need wat 1 ck t o home 
mv wav, M So I'll b 
alternoot 

Just wait a minute ind TH <i 
the playground w iM 
mat trug¢gliny t that had 
neither heat nor pretection in it 

Haven't vou got anvtl warmer that 
that to put of ced Estelle with ready 


sympathy 


Not at present. My coat and skirt have 


: 
fered to remal M rculation was bad owing 
h 
any 
| 
scemed 
race, 
thie reat unwashed that ar 
ly plac bearable this 
3 in nnectl n vith the sch ol 
ificant to ¢ e her breath 
new coal-boy for the 
ficient to fill her with 
+} rest of the dar She 
2 
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and worn out, and [ gave them to the woman — only the heavy, crowded South London air 
cn whe comes in to clean my room. IT cant that she had to breathe, she opened her 
afford to begin wearing my other just yet, «mouth and lungs to it as if she loved and 
shi as | am waiting tll the January sales come — enjoyed it. 
h! on to buy another one. Last July at the The school grounds, easily the  rnost 
all Bon Marché they had some beauties at) ample in the neighbourhood, were defined 
are thirty-five shillings. I’m saving up tor one © by a high railing ‘and handsome iron gates, 
of them.’ which gave the buildings quite an institu- 
ving Estelle quickly unwound her scarf and tional air. No sooner had Estelle reached 
look put it about her colleague’s thin neck. the gates than a man, evidently watching 
ate. “Take that I don’t want it, really,” she from the other side, crossed the roadway 
rea said. Its mother who fusses about throat and advanced te meet her, with his unoccu 
dis- wraps. And it didn't cost me anything,” pied hand ready to raise his hat. Under 
resh che added as Miss Inman was about to one arm he carried a large flat portfolio, 
protest. It came out of the shop. Father which might have contained drawings. 
ent. had a stock that he couldn't get rid of, <o He had a tall figure, which he did not 
hurl he presented us each with one. It suits carry very well. His shoulders had the 
hese vou better than me, anyway. Im not one — stoop of the student—a stoop that the care- 
ldn't of the muffling-up ones.” lessness of his dress seemed to accentuate 
Miss Inman’s thin tace 
ib] lowed a littl and her 
assumed an even 
nez dder tint than ual on 
ai ne | t 
ind You are a good sort 
Mi Rodney I often 
hem hink of how ood you 
hav bee oO! iil these 
wa veal You have nevel sh 
take made me feel small and Ny 
o cheap a e of them 4 
her constantly do 


~ 

ws 


too 
lad meek, Miss Inman vou } 
Vhat ought to stand up to them : 1 
ir. ind rive them ood \ 
i et Vulvar lot, \ 
some of them, Well, /| 
think T'll o. Good } 
bye.” 
caustically dismiss- 
Inv, as it were, the 
staff, Estelle tr pped out 
seck nto the raw November air 
d made her wav across 
the plavyround to the 
ites It was certainly 
id for November A 
grey, threatening skv hung 
W, Dresaging ¢ ither snow 
er or that cold, biting kind 
of winter rain which = is 
than even more discouraging 
But Ext 1] loved to feel we 
on her ***Take that. I don’t want it, Drawn by 
have Aithough it) was really,’ she said.”’ C. Brack. 
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His face was an arresting one, being finely 
rvestive of intellect, though 
ravity 


featured and sug 
it was marred by an exaggerated 
of expression, 

He was a_ frequent The 
Laurels, and Estelle’s young brother Jack 
had attributed this gloom to the fact that 
he was called 

‘What could 
called that? ” 
contempt, rejoicing at the same time in his 


visitor at 


Eugene. 
from a dosser 
healthy 


you 


expect 
he had asked with a 


own rood old I nglish name, 
Estelle looked pleased in a friendly Way 


him, but she betrayed not the 


to see 


smallest sign of self-consciousness or con 


simply good comrades nothing more. But 


his glance as it rested on the trim figure 
and kind, strong tace ot beste lle Rodney, 
was undoubtedly eager. 


woman that counted in 
wd tor all that 


Imagmative 


the only 
his life, and she st 
hood can mean to an 
Estelle had 


She was 
woman 
man 
how 


no conception kugene 


Woods had idealised her Probably she 
would have lau; hed had he told her 
How did you et out ©» soon?” she 


1 when she had given her friendly nod 
that hort 


aske 
remember Thursday’s a 
day at the Poly 2 

but I 


minutes 


steal 


might 


mancuvred to 
in order that I 

Something ha 
have offered me 


happe ne d, 


here 


Fstelle they ‘Tinavre’s 


As head of the Art Classes! ” she said 
inquiring] It ll make a difference, won't 
t, Kugene I'm very glad 

\ difference of a hundred a veat Poor 
Tir es back to his vinevard O We 
are both = satisfied. I thought you'd be 

lad 

| 1, of course Evervbody who 
know will be I suppose it means 
more work?’ 

I don't mind that It will make other 
tn ther iificaantly 

But it uu any more time 
for your w he asked with 


It will at least give me more heart 


better walk on, hadn't we 
ested Estelle ‘at least, if you are 
way They ll all rmil 
pl t rom. the | d vou 
if e of them 
S with quite in her voice, 


‘You're deadly sick ot that crowd, 
stelle,” aid EKuvene quickly. 
“Oh, am! only goodness knows how 


sick! I’ve simply loathed everything to- 


day—even the kids. I could have slaugh- 
tered them every one! ” 

Yours isn’t a woman’s 
lle,” he 


‘You're overtired. 
It’s killing you, | 
anxiously. 

“Oh, 


work. said 
able be died 
It's only 
I'm most awlully 
Monsieur Tinayre. 


woman, as 


no. Tm an 


strong asa horse. the spirit that 


gets the better of me 
interested in 
How did he 
take him back to Franc 

‘He saved it by 
last 
never 
rnore than two meals a d 


pool oid 


manage ever to save enough lo 


the 
for certam that he 


tarvation. In 


semi 
two vears I know 


permitted himself on any occasion 


“Happy France, to have won so mut h 
devotion from one of her sor said 


stelle hh 
anywhere who would cheat his stom 
the sake of his country? ” 

“There may be one or two, T hope, 
like to | re, 
low smile “How vou hit 


the nail on the h 


shouldnt 
11S que eT, 


perfect to me! 

\ sledge-hammer rt of ch \nd 
where is it Monsieur Tinayre has prone “a 

lo Provence, to sit in the vineyards of 
his bovhood. That is how he expr 

I wish him 
the will come t 
et there ly | 
frichtfully must mean th 
it at th comes will di 
for that is lite 

Woods looked the tro fine face 
beside him with much feeling 1 hi 
eve But Estelle had torgotten him She 
cemed to. be pursul ome train ot 
thought su ested b | ene’s mention of 
the Frenchman’s projected return to the 
land of his birth 

If 1 have to st pu ch longer at Rom 
ey Road, I shall behold nvself a second 
edition it eliza | ted vor 
tarved in bod d hie 

ntl vw life of a teacher 1s » dite 
for a Ww in But Mi Inman as) meck 
ind od, white I rebedhi 

It e of the injustices of r time that 
women have t \ | 1 ad 
\\ | ite] Phat not what 
wer ‘ ‘ 


ten 
catcl 

7 and her pleasant face hardened 
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“There was more room in the world 
certainly when Eve had it to herself,” said 
Estelle with a slight smile. “Well, tell 
me what you are going to do with this 


tremendous access of fortune that has come 
to you: 
He regarded her eagerly, fully alive to 
the opportunity offered by het 
yet a little afraid to grasp it. 
Estelle Rodney with the strong, 
a man who, though thirty 


question, 


He lov ed 

fine passion of 
vears of age, had never dissipated his gift 
Vl A cramped and 


of loving in philandering 


circumscribed youth, closely wedded — to 
poverty of the most grinding kind, because 
the aspirations of his spirit were far ahead 


of his circumstances, had kept him austere 


and pure and singularly unspotted from the 


world 

He was the son of a small tradesman, 
and his mother, recognising in him un- 
doubted vifts of a more versatile kind than 


fall to the lot of most men, had, in the face 


of much opposition, toiled and denied her- 


self so that he might have the education 
fitted to his needs. Some years spent at 
the Polytechnic, where he was now the Art 


Ma ter, least door to 
the culture nece 


h‘s talents 
But what is « 


had at opened the 


ssary for the maturing of 


?—rather a thingy of the 


spirit, ingrained in the g, than acquired 


ish. No word in the 


by meretricious | 
Enelish languave | wen more completely 
wrenched from its true meaning or more 
persistently misunderstood 

Eugene Woods found in Estelle some 
strength and purpose perhaps lacking in 
himself. She inspired him to the highest 
endeavour—made him long to conquer the 
world for her ike. It was she who had 
encouraved him to write, some intuition 

il her that, though he was an excel 
lent teacher of draw . he might become 
still more t writer of books. 

Stranve how the real gift, which is 
destined to illumine the life, sometimes 
mes to full growth so slowly that in its 


apt to be unreco rnised ! 


Wo just bevinning the literary 
life, and had not as vet had even sufticient 
ucce to encourave him to vo on, 

Estelle knew all this, and she was deeply 
nterested in | provress, but nothing more. 

She was perfectly well aware, being one 
ot the kest ind t ob rvant ot 
women, that | ene was in love with her 


But that knowledve did not disturb her very 
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She had the 
marry. 
to marry Eugene. He was 
too much of a big child. 

Something in the atmosphere disturbed 
her at that moment, and, turning her clear, 
fine eyes to him, she caught the expression 
in his, and she began to quicken her steps, 
reddening furiously. She had no wish to 
receive a proposal of marriage from Eugene 
Woods in the Romsey Road at four of the 
aiternoon., 

“7 think Ill take a bus,” she said with 
an odd, unusual nervousness. “IT was for- 
getting that mother has a tea-fight on this 
afternoon, and I promised to get home 
quickly.” 

Presently, 
few 


she would 


idea that 
Certainly she had no wish 


much. 
never 


, in her opinion, 


stelle. 


minutes,” 


Don't grudge me 
he said desperately, 
fearing to lose his opportunity. “I’ve 
something to you. Don’t you think 
that two people could live together com- 
fortably on two hundred and fifty pounds a 
year in a little house a little farther cut 
from the city, perhaps— as near to the fringe 
ef the country as would be possible for 


these 


ask 


a man who has to earn his living in 
London? ” 

‘| dare say. Thousands have to do 
it on less,” answered Estelle, speaking at 


random. 

“[ can't bear to see you wearing your 
youth out in that incessant, sordid kind of 
toil,” he said passionately. 

~My Oh, it’s gone long since. 
I'm twenty-six,” she answered lightly. “ Be- 
sides, ordinarily I am quite happy and ike 
Romsey Road immensely. They really are 
quite an amusing crowd—the staff, I mean. 
t's a little world all on its own, with heaps 
of comedy served up daily. Some day, 
when Tam able to catch an inspiration from 
I'll write the ‘Comedy of the County 
School” [Tm it would go 
down. Don’t you think so?” 

She was merely parrying with him—say- 
ing anything that occurred to her at the 
serve to stave off 
all the time she 
look-out for her 


youth ! 


you, 


Council sure 


might 
while 
strict 


moment which 
forbidden 
keeping a 
motor-bus. 
‘You've got to listen to me, Estelle, and 
to answer me too. Won't you marry me? 
If I had you beside me all the time, [’m 
sure [I could book that you are 
always talking to me about. I feel that | 


themes, 


Was 


write the 


have it in me.” 
“Marriage is fatal to genius,” answered 


in 
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s it n fe And Once he b she closed her 
it doe ‘ eithe 1 hiefer eyes { permitted her the hts to dwell 
L0 kee} tor Little whole m ti de ot the 
' It would re me to ex alternoon 
t " It hed cheered her und ibtedly, for a 
Not if you red woman past her fi n ‘ ‘ 
| t ed t looked quite ind fferent with re rd to lover 
te eve would he ot be quite all that he 
But | | ‘ t. not ld desire 
t extent Mart ‘ Phe Rodnevs lived at Denn Hhill an 
rt i ~t that n Little cul de | ne 
3 wo It t { { where the h t mall ‘ 
n fiend ! detached and had ¢ pl 
| t these I Ss it ( 1 | { had live 1 thet ] t \ 1 
It neere th their earliest) met 
and med {tel but V epted l i ld ( their 
t rather pl eal ( 
t, the wa \- the price of Cit proper d 
hich need Samuel Rodne ct 
nd wou! tt would be con to coa 
estroy eve I Vantage of I ke well t ‘ 
()t rst now I have littl to improvement of the health of his children 
wet, I i if he were to let the pren \ t! 
But | vil plifted and to re | 
nnver further out 
It t that, You yoursell He had hesit | time before | 
1 \ t all had taken thi for he Wa t 
( \ t It 1 poor tached to the n which he had beer 
1 of e that w iow Ip evel born and in which he had be br ht uy 
| ly be rnc to ind, moreover, he v very ¢ ‘ 
\ t t t rriaue ill his Nevertheless, « 
1d I niet tter! | h had, sentiment never | 
t , ind ! to revret the cl e 
want out of 1 ( ded for t e in BRB | he 
kindly. f tifty pounds pr 
| ( y arf rt, to which by it 
\\ aes} Ist hace till wore 
| \ that dec] } hit t 
I 1 t { etl the end of 
t t} val 
| methin t | t rder 
of thre 
ber late] \ went tl ht t } 
It t t hat w ] at the bell 


rel led hin If The electri ‘ 

1. it | inferior type nd w tant 
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to make yourself heard,” sh said with a 
smile. “It is a tiresome bell and is always 
getting out of order. I have a key, how 
ever.” 

“Thank you very much,” he said, slightly 
hat. “Am I right in thinking 


Rodney lives here? 


raising his 
that Mrs. 
“Yes, she mother,” 
Estelle courteously, and, fitting her latch 
key in the door, she quickly threw it open. 


does—she is my said 


CHAPTER Il 


THE BOMB-SHELL 


S they entered Estelle had to decide 
A to which room she would take him. 
The sound of voices and the smell of 
buttered crumpets pro¢ laimed that the 
drawing-room was fully enga red. She 


opened the door of the dining-room, to find 
the table there drawn out to ifs full length 
and covered with articles which the work- 
ing-party at Mrs 
the annual Christmas sale for the 
the chapel. Their minister . bachelor, 
lack of a direct the 
the women of his congregation 
measure supplied when Mrs. 


Rodney's had made for 
funds of 
was 
whose wife to various 
activities ol 


had been in a 


Rodney. great in good works and a very 
capable manager, had stepped into the 
breach 


The only other room to which a stranger 
might taken was the 
room, and past experience inclined Estelle 
that it then be in tem 
a cloak-room for 


have been morning 


to believe would 


porary use as wraps. 


‘l am afraid there is no proper 


to put you in,” she said with a charming 
and slightly apologetic smile.‘ My mother 
happens to have a working-party this alter- 
noon. Will you come in here, please?’ 
che said. leading the way to the dini 

1 ind excuse all these things lying 


ijhat is a matter of no conse 
“My 
Holt and 


Bloomsbury.’ 


answered the stranger pleasantly 
name is Underwe od, of the firm of 
Underwood, John 

This did not 


formation to | 


Street, 


convey any very precise I! 


telle Rodney, th ugh it had 


crossed her mind that he might be a lawyer 
he removed a_ large nd particularls 
hideor fa blanket in worked wool which 
was displayed on the most comfortable arm 
chair. drew the latter forward, and aske 
him to sit down, while she summoned her 


place 


jyuence, 


It zs my mother you wi h to see?” she 
paused at the door to a k “My father, of 
course, 15 at business in the City Road, and 
does not usually get home until about seven 
o'clock.” 

‘My business Mrs. 
repeated with slight emphasis on the name. 

Considerably mystified, Estelle went out 
quickly and closed the 
dark enough to have all the lig 
on, and Estelle lit the gas in the 
bevan to draw off her gloves 

She thought of sending in Julia, the little 


with Rodney,” he 


door. It was now 


hts turned 


hall 


and 


to ask her mot her to come out and 


m rid, 
a moment's conside? 


looked 


iffence 


speak to her, after 


ation, she de« ided that th 


yuit, 
at might be 


on is ostentatious and might give 


to some of the chapel ladic 


She knew them all, and could have 
numbered and named them on her fingers 


at the moment I.stelle did not hare her 
mother’s love for church activity, for she 
had made up her mind that suc h thin 


have very the system of 


little place in 


Such activity served merely as 


a sort of social chain, she thouvht, to bind 
numerous inconyruou unit together in 
imaginary oneness of purpose, and Estelle 
would have walked a long way round to 
avoid a working-party ! In the ofttimes 
hard way that youth has ot judging, she 
dismissed it all rather contemptuously, 
without ever bestow a thought on the 
real kindliness, self-sacrifice and comrade- 


ship which make such combined effort a 


blessing to church life 


In ordinary circumstances her mother 
Ww have exper ted her to hanye her 
chool warb for something more befitting the 
wcasion There wa not time, nowever, to 
do that at present So, with her gloves still 
in her hand, Estelle of ned the drawing 
room «door 

It was a long narrow room with a French 
window looking out to the irden, and it 
was ful hed in a very nondescript fashion 
with odd bits of turniture pr ked up at 
ile nthe City | he tin there had 
been na Grawil but 


at Denmark 


Hill the dau hter of the ftamualy had «ae 


clared a drawing-room to be a necessity 
it wa no means pretty, but it had a 
home| ittractive look, and the huge 


irly 
carpet had improved anid me llowed with aye 
uch wsare 

beheld hy 


busily et ed in consun 


bunches of pink roses on he | Victorian 


and n 
| telle 
varving ages all 
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ing and, incidentally, praising the good 
things provided by their hostess for their 
enjoyment. Mrs. Rodney was an ex ellent 
household manager, and particularly 
prided herself on her baking prowess. One 
entire morning once a fortnight was given 
up to it in preparation for the meeting of 
the working-party; and appreciation of her 
efforts was always ready and warm. Re- 
cipes were often asked for on these occa- 
sions. 

“There isn't much use of passing on 
‘rec eipts ’ she called them—Mrs. Rod- 
ney would rather proudly remark to her 
family afterwards. “It’s the touch that 
does it, and it isn’t every woman that’s got 
the light hand! ” 

Mrs. Rodney sat behind her well-spread 
table, dressed in a gown of stiff black satin 
with a lace collar fastened by a cameo 
brooch. She was a large, ample, comely 


} 


woman with a high colour, bright and 


rather restless black eyes, and quantities of 
very dark hair, which had once been curly, 
but which she now kept in order by a special 
brand of brilliantine. A band of black 
velvet and a bow on top completed her 
coifure, which was considered eminently 
suitable. 

stelle nodded pleasantly to the as- 
sembled party, and then fixed her eyes on 
her mother’s face 

“There is someone waiting to see vou in 
the dining-room, mother.” 

Mrs. Rodney looked startled. 

“Very awkward time to call,” she said. 
“Who is it, Estelle? Couldn't vou have 
asked her business? ” 

It's a gentleman, and he wishes to see 
you particularly.” 

Her mother betrayed signs of perturba- 
tion, and the ladies sat forward eagerly, 
much interested in this most unusual break 
into the precedent of the afternoon pro- 
gramme. 

Mrs. Rodney wiped her mouth with one 
of the Japanese serviettes, provided at 
sevenpence a hundred, which saved the 
laundry bill and were considered rather 
smart at Camberwell teas that winter. 
Then she rose with a rustle of skirts. 

“You'll excuse me, won't vou? ” she said 
“Probably it is somebody whe wishes to see 
Mr Rodney. You are quite sure he asked 
for me, F.stelle 

“Oh, quite. T asked him twice.” 

‘And you are quite sure thet it is not 
nebody selling tea, or sewing machines, 


9 


or combined washers and wringers. etc. ?” 
she asked severely. 

“I don’t think it is anybody of that kind,” 
answered Estelle, smiling as she walked to 
the door, pulling off her coat as she went 
and handing it to her mother. “Please, 
put that down somewhere, mother. I sup- 
pose I had better stop here till you come 
back? ” 

“Of course. And see that everybody has 
a second cup, and ring for Julia if more tea 
is needed,” she said, glancing with disap- 
proval at Estelle’s working garb. 

“Tt’s a pity—but there, they'll under- 
stand,” she added. 

With that she was gone, and Fstelle, 
feeling her face flushing already with the 
moist heat of the room, asked whether the 
ladies near the French window would mind 
if it was opened a little. 

At this Mrs. Atherley, the wife of the 
veterinary surgeon, and a small, weary- 
faced creature, ostentatiously rose and 
seated herself at the other side of the room. 

“Discretion is the better part of valour,” 
she announced. “I suppose you’ve been 
walking home, Miss Rodney, and feel warm 
with the exertion?” 

“No. I came up the hill on the bus, 
but I have been working in rather bad air 
all the afternoon, and, somehow, one never 
gets used to it.” 

“Dear Mrs. Rodney’s drawing-room is 
rather low in the ceiling, and, of course, 
there is a great deal of furniture in it, and 
that uses up the air-space,” said Mrs. Crad- 
deck, the grocer’s wife. “We take in a 
delightful) paper called the Connoisseur, 
and we are gradually altering the whole 
style of our house. Austere simplicity is 
the note it strikes, and last week a writer 
advocated the Japanese idea of house de- 
coration—one picture, one ornament at a 
time in a room until one gets tired of them. 
Then put out a fresh one of each. Edgar 
was quite taken with the idea.” 

Estelle’s fine mouth trembled a_ little 
with inward amusement as she pictured Mr. 
Craddock, with his white apron very tightly 
drawn across his too ample front, posing as 
a devotee of Japanese art! 

“How awfully funny!” giggled Clara 
Ironside, who played the American organ 
in the chapel. “A ripping idea for people 
who can't afford to buy many pictures or 
ornaments! What did you say was the 
name of the paper, Mrs. Craddock? ” 

The litth woman, who before marriage 
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had been a “first hand” in one of the 
gon Marché departments, proceeded to en 
large on Japanese art, feeling that she had 
secured a special and not-to be-neglected 
opportunity of airing her knowledge. 

When Mrs. Rodney was 1n the room she 
quite naturally took the leading place 


among the ladies, and they all deferred to 


her She was a very good-natured person 
and her heart was truly kind, but in some 
directions she was distinctly aggressive. 
iKstelle had often felt thankful, especially 


on her mother’s more active mornings, that 
she had an occupation that took her out 
side; and she had had a great sympathy 
with the views of a writer who in a recent 
number of the Parents Review had an 
article entitled “The Menace of the Active 
Mother.” 

She listened to the conversation, but her 
thoughts were detached, naturally drifting 
in the direction of the dining-room, where 
an interview, more or less momentous, she 


believed, was now taki place between her 


mother and the stranger, 

It was quite unduly prolonged. Five 
o'clock had struck, and |] stelle was think 
ing of ringing for Julia to remove the tea 
things when she heard sounds indicati: 
hat the stranger was bet shown out 

All the others heard them too, and, in 
instantaneous way, as if by 


some 


common consent, they suspended their talk 


to listen and to wait 


The sound of murmuring voices lingered 
in the hall Then there was a nose 
caused by the opening and the shutting at 


door yet still Mr Rodney did not hasten 


Kstelle felt herself getting nervous, and 
she was about to rise and investigate when 


the drawing-room door opeaecd the 
mitt ippeared 
k.stelle never forgot to her dying day the 
expression of her mother’s face at the 
moment Her ruddy colour had paled with 
some inward excitement, her eve- rleamed, 
her ample bos mn heaved 
The rl sprang forward 
1) mother, you have been vexed or 
tri he said impulsively, for Fstelle’s 
heat really and truly kind 
Mr R inev waved a hand otf prate t 
No, no. Only a little upset Jct me 
sit down for a moment or two and drink a 
cu te 
brin ome fresh, 
quick l-verybody |} finished.” 


Mrs. Rodney sank into a chair which had 


and sympathising concern was depicted on 


Julia, acting under severe instruction, 1 
not for a moment permitted the larve kettle 


A cup of tea wa woured out, and 


1anded it to her. 


and she was quite 


mallest intention of doing so; but, on 


“Ah, tea is a splendid stimulant 


houses where one expect better tl 


moderate hou chold 


be quite thirty ye 


bee \ tive 
every face. 
Estelle was only a minute gone, for 
ste t to her mother’s liking and 
hile she was doing 
she wished that all these women would 
. : have the sense to get up and yo away, 
3 since the afternoon function was supposed 
to end with tea, I sure tha 
her mother had something ot Importance 
to communicate. 
They did not, however, betray the 
contrary, they waited with varying degrees 
of interest and ill-d ruised curiosity. for 
such enlightenment as Mrs. Rodney might 
elect to bestow on then 
: ee “Now IT feel better,” said that lady wher 
she had drunk three parts of her tea and 
: eaten a morsel of rather leathery crumpet 
of our misguided friends would only realis 
that’ But it must be yvood tea and be 
; freshly made,” she added viciously, “if 1 
is to help one Some f the tea one vets 
ne is, to say the least of it, highly injurious 
and improper.” 
One or two members of the party yuiltily 
skilfully managed, present a dithcultv 4 
where the quantity of 
bi tea to be consumed ha to be taken int 
= s] Presently she looked round with a con 
= prehensive smile, which, however, — sh 
quickly quenched 
“Ah, yes, life 1 1 very strange thir 
and even the most commonplace destiny Is 
capable of being filled with tomar e! | 
have just heard omething astonishing, 
almost) overwhelm I had brothet 
He emivrated t Australia—let me see, it 
; has ever been heard of him since ‘ 
: Mi Rodney paused there, not caring t 
add that an immediate departure tron h 
country had become necessary, fe 
: wished to continue a tree man 
lle ow my ly brother— not) part 
larl brilliant, plodder rather 
: et she continued yvrandl But the 
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1 had way in which he has got on just shows that 
UCtive the parable of the hare and the tortoise still 
d on holds good, 
“He has done well, dear Mrs. Rodney? 
for How murmured Mrs. Crad- 
had dock itedly. 
Kettle ‘Ah, yes, he has done splendidly; but, 
unfortunately, he has not been spared to 
, and reap the harvest of his labour and his sue 
r and cess. The gentleman who called this after- 
ny so noon was a lawyer come to announce his 
vould death and other very important matters in 
iW; connection with his estate.” 
posed interesting ! * How sad!” 
th How strange! were some of the mur 
tance red comments on this) announcement, 
ich Estelle listened to with a growing 
the Im). tience 
n tl She wanted the visitors to go awav; she 
re had the feeling that it was even indecent 
v for for them to linger, prompted to do so, as 
night she was sure they were, by no motive save 
that of sheer curiosity. 
wher But nobody observed either her restless- 
L an ness or her rather pointed movement to- 
npe the door, and her mother went on 
son talking 
ealis The wavs of Providence are very won 
db derftul! remember quite well the aight 
if i nm which my brother E-dvar left home. We 
ets it lived quite in the country in an old manor- 
hings house near the New Forest.” 
I This was stretching a point with a ven- 
geance, the mansion in question having been 
riltily merely a farmhouse belonging to a quite 
wever small holding that had been held by her 
tv i family for a period of years from the ad 
ity jacent manor of Lipscombe 
int “The spirit of adventure had come upon 
lm nd he did not want to occasion un 
col CCE il pain to the old people by any 
she sort of leave-takin So he lett without 
ving vood-bye, but he could not vo with- 
hin mut telling me, tor we had always been 
nv is inseparable It w in the dead of n'vht, 
yf } parted in the moonlight at the back 
door I gave him five pounds that T had 
het ed up and kept in an old money-box ; 
d it Veritably bread cast upon. the 
' WAlteCT never could have expected such 
reiurn! 
Phe vour poor brother though an 
} exile, died a nch man broad sucvested 
Mrs Craddock, who w always the chief 
pokeswoman the working party. 
rt Mrs. Rodney inclined her head 
He has left a reat estate was her 
etl answer, sheep-farm and a vreat deal of 
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He has never married, and I, his 
only sister, am his sole legatee. Now, my 
dear friends,” she added, “in the circum- 
stances [ am sure you will excuse me, for 
this is a great upset and [ must be alone 
with my family to recover myself.” 

They all rose rather hastily, murmuring 
that of course she was perfectly right. 

‘I suppose we may offer congratulations 
as well murmured Mrs. 
Craddock as she took her gloves from her 
reticule and began te pull them on_ her 
thin, work-worn hands. “Thirty years is 
a long time to be away, and Australia is a 
It is hardly possible 
in these circumstances that grief can be so 
very acute!” 

‘You are Kliza. The 
blood cannot be weakened either by lapse 


money. 


condolences ? ” 


als 


very distant country. 


wrong, ties of 
of time or greatness of distance,” observed 
Mrs. Rodney reprovingly. 

“Well, all 1 hope is that it won't make 
any difference to us all, and that we shall 
not lose you from Denmark Hill or from the 
chapel,” said Mrs. Atherley. I, for one, 
shall home and fervently pray,” she 
added piously, “that this accession of for 
tune will just provide increased channels 


’ 


yo 


for your generous activity.’ 
Thank Mrs. Rodney gra- 


ciously. “TT have bestowed my confidence on 


vou,” said 
you because you are all such old and valued 
friends, but, of course, I do wish this 
talked about, especially in the chapel. 1 


not 


assure you it will make no difference to me 


personally. T hope [ have too much com 


mon sense and proper feeling to be up 
lifted even for a moment by the deceittul- 
ness of riches.” 


It was rather a fine peroration, and Mrs. 
Rodney continued to hold forth spasmodic- 


ally in this high strain until the door had 
closed behind the last of the band of 
Visitors. 


Then she simply flopped into the chair 
nearest the hall tireplace and called feebly 
for Estelle. 

* Oh, women! They were nearly 
the death of me! But didn't think I 
carried it off rather well on the whole?” 


these 
vou 


“It was lke somebods acting on ihe 
stave, mother,” answered Estelle with her 
usual uncompromising bluntness. “It did 
ret sound bit real. I suppose it was 
true what you told them?’ 

Mrs. Rodney sat up suddenty, offended 


by the tone of her daughter’s voice as well 
her 


by the nature of remarks, 
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faced lad, with a tall, well-knit figure and 

roving eye, which won him heaps of 
friends But he was no student, and his 
school life had been singularly barren of 
achievement. 

It had been decided that on account of 
his meagre show of ability he must go into 
the business in the City Road, and make up 
by plodding attention to routine what he 
lacked in initiative 

The prospect appalled Jack Rodney, who 
was a child of the sun and air and whose 
greatest longing was for country life It 
is possible that some strain of the old yeo 
man blood was in his veins. Anyhow, the 
problem of his career was troubling both 
his parents and himself at that very time 

“Sit down, Jack, and hear the great 
news,” said his mother, her bosom swelling 
with pride. “We have had a visit from a 
yvreat London lawyer this afternoon, who 
came to tell us that youl Uncle Edyar 
Peacock has died in Australia and left us 
a very large fortune and an immense sheep- 
farm- 

Jack’s sunny eyes grew round with the 
wonder of it. 

“Oh, how ripping! And shall we all go 
out there and settle cn the place? Oh, do 
let’s! 

His mother shook her head. 


“No, no, my son! 


But the po session of 
the fortune will make a great difference to 
us all. Perhaps now you will be able to 
go to the University.” | 
“Oh, pax, mater! You promised to let 
me off that rot ever so long ay Vass cried 
Jack ruefull 

a chap, Este?” 


Can’t you put in a word for 


Fstelle laughed and ran her fingers rather 
softiy through his thick brown curls. It 
was easy to see that Estelle Rodney was 
devoted to the men-folk in her home. Thev 
had never had to accuse her of lack of svm- 
ti or rstandir 

That is hike the sound of a key in 
the lock,” cried Mrs Rodney excitedly. 
«Can that be Kathie home already ? Ni Ww 


we'll hear something worth while! ” 


CHAPTER III 

IN THE CITY ROAD 
HERE are ome old-« tablished bu 1 
nesses in the (ity Road certain retail 
shop which seem oddly to preserve the 


flavour of the davs when it was common for 


burgesses who traded there to make modest 
fortunes before the tide of fashion rolled 
westward 

To this class belonged the haberdasher’s 
shop which bore above the doorway the 
name of Rodney and Sons. A small, quaint 
signboard on which was depicted a golden 
lamb symbolised the fact that the shoy 
dealt primarily in woollen articles. That 


sign, painted by a once-famous artist who 


had squandered his talent in the pot-houses 
of the day, had suffered many things at 
many hands. 

It had been removed from time to tim 
by those heads of the house who regarded it 
as grotesque and altogether inappropriate 
to modern usages, and contemptuously con 
pared it to the signboard ota public house, 

But the present tenant of the old shop did 
not so regard or de spise it. He had been a: 
odd, studious kind of boy, fond of pe Css 
ing quaint things and of poking into ol 
records That liking had grown and 
strengthened with his vears, with the result 
that, when he arrived at manhood and the 
business passed into his hands, he uncarthed 
the old sign from a hiding place the 
cellar or the attic he was never very cleat 
which had it cleaned, re vilded and re 
tored, and put above the door, where it was 
not at all out of place 

It was intended, of course, to represent 
the volden fleece of which the varment 
offered within were supposed to be mad 

The quaint conceit pleased Cyrus Rodn 
as it had pleased the litth apprentice, Johr 
Glide, who had risen from the posit:on of 
errand boy to be first asststant in the shoy 
In fact, he wa now the only assistant 

Several people Ww ndetr d why Rodnev’s 
son, Cyril, the eldest of the family, did not 
occupy that position But Cyril was t 
ambit'ous to be satisfied with that post, or 


even with a share in the City Road business 


he had inherited more of his mother’s 
acumen and foresight than of his father’s 
dreamy, old fash oned ne tions, and he h 

decided quite early in his career that the 


City Road premises in the natural order ot 


things was doomed. 

He aimed at bigger things at nothing 
less, indeed, han becoming, if at al 
possible, a partner some large whole- 
sale house for the upply oft roods 


such busine c as theu — house m which 


fortunes could with certainty he made 
With that end in view he had vot his father 
to speak for him to a firm in St Paul's 
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Churchyard, and had entered their extensive 
place of business when he was sixteen years 
of age, after having served only a very 
brief term in the City Road shop. 

He had now been eight years in his 
present employment, and was traveller for 
a certain district in England—a post which 
necessitated frequent and lengthy absences 
from home. He was a successful traveller, 


possessing, as he did, all the qualities essen- 
tial to that somewhat difficult calling, and 
he was looking forward to the day when he 


should have a share in the business and so 
be able to set up a home of his own. 

He had been engaged for four years to a 
girl who was a member of the chapel which 
he attended with his parents, and though 
Carrie Bygrave would willingly have mar- 
ried him on the respectable salary which he 
now earned, Cyril said loftily that he had 
no intention of venturing on matrimony 
until he had some better prospect than that 
of merely “grubbing along,” as he elegantly 
expressed it. 

Cyrus Rodney was very fond indeed of 
the old shop and of his work in the City 
Road. He was bound to it by manvy tradi- 


tions of memory and association, and it had 
been rather a pang to him to behold the old 
house above it which, to his certain know- 
ledge, had sheltered five generations of 
Rodneys, given up to the occupancy of 
These ten 
ants had also wanted to lease the shop, but 


strangers for storave purposes 


he had strenuously refused to shift his busi- 
ness to another locality And, indeed, for 
him to have done so would have been quite 
a fatal step, for the old-fashioned customers 
who had been in the habit for vears of buy- 
Ing certain articles at Rodnevs’ would never 
have taken the trouble to follow him to 
these fresh quarters 

Che customers were nearly all Citv men 
who, having proven the excellence ot cer- 
tain articles of attire to be had in the City 
Road shop and approving Cyrus Rodney's 
personal interest and old-fashioned courtesy, 
had continued to extend their patronage to 
him over a long period of years 

But these were dwindling in numbers, for 
the younger veneration imagined that smart 
ness even im underwear belonged exclusively 
to the West End 

At the end of each quarter, when Rodney 
made up his balance-sheet, his heart sank 

he beheld the shrinkage of the credit 
side, and he found it increasingly difficult 


as time moved on to obtain the necessary 
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money to carry on his household at Den- 
mark Hill, though it was not conducted on 
extravagant lines. 

Three of the children were now self- 
supporting, and the two girls paid a modest 
sum each week for their board—an arrange- 
ment which their father hated, but which 
his thrifty wife had insisted on as giving 
the girls an opportunity of learning the 
spending value of money. 

Two were wholly dependent—Jack and 
little Louie, the baby and flower of the 
Hock; and the problem of Jack’s immediate 
future was beginning to press for solution. 

As Cyrus Rodney sat poring over his desk 
under the flaring gaslight on a murky 
November evening, his kind face wore a 
distinctly worried look. 

It was about half-past six; business was 
suspended for the day, and John Glide was 
putting up the shutters, while his master 
made a note of the earnings. There had 
been considerable fog in the city that day, 
though the atmosphere had been quite clear 
on the outer fringes, and trade had conse- 
quently suffered. 

“This has been a_ disappointing day, 
John,” his master said when he came in 
with the keys of the shutter padlocks and 
laid them on the desk. 

John was a tall, handsome young man, 
and in his shirt-sleeves he looked extra- 
ordinarily boyish. His face, flushed with 
the exertion of putting up the heavy shut- 
ters, Was an open and winning one, and his 
keen grey eyes dwelt with affectionate in- 
terest on his dear master’s face. 

The relations between these two were 
rather idyliic and altogether exceptional in 
these days of keen commercial and indus- 
trial competition. Glide had never ceased 
to be grateful for the helping hand that had 
raised him from the gutter to a respectable 
place in the world of men 

He knew nothing about his parentage, and 
he had been a waif of the streets, selling 
newspapers at the nearest corner to Rodney’s 
place of business. The child’s pitiable con- 
dition had touched Rodney's kind heart, and 
he had enlisted his wife’s practical sympathy 
on the boy’s behalf, had taken him into his 
employ, provided him with food, clothing, 
and a warm bed among the bales of mer- 
chandise in the back premises, and_ for 
fifteen vears the bonds had gone on 
strengthening until the two were now like 
father and son. 

Indeed, Rodney was far more intimate 
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with John Glide than he was with either of 
Cyril he stood in awe of, feeling 
that he was regarded as a 


his sons 
in his presence 
person of no importance and as one who, 
somehow, had made a mess of things in 
general. Jack he but that 
happy young animal, with his passion for 
puzzled him, and it 
of his pursuing 


dearly loved, 
sport and outdoot life, 
was not possible to conceive 
successfully, or even contentedly, the even, 
dull tenor of daily existence in the City 
Road shop. 

Glide, having been brought up, in a sense, 
with his master’s family, was intimate with 
all its members; but of late, for certain 
reasons which will immediately 
manifest, Mrs. Rodney had discouraged his 
visits to Denmark Hill and had pointedly 
instructed her husband that he was not to 
continue to give him free entry to the house. 

The assistant had dared to raise his eyes 
to Kathie, the daughter—a_ petite, 
charming creature, on future her 
mother was already building the highest 


be« ome 


second 


whose 


hopes. 

Kathleen had the charm which Fstelle, 
with all her solid qualities, lacked. She was 
bright, quick, elusive, i con- 


ception of 


artistic in her 


ordinary affairs, picturesque in 


appearance, and interesting In personality ; 
and. being secretary to a lady whom Mrs 
Rodney, unacquainted with the world of 


books, shining light in 
the literary she had prospects of too 
bright a character to their 
scope a person like John Glide as a possible 
husband. 

“The weather has been against us, sir, 
said John cheerfully “T could have 
counted the folk that went by on the pave 


imagined to be a 
world, 


include within 


” 


ment this afternoon 

“Ve that is true; but busine-s ts not 
good, John—not good at all! In fact, it 1s 
causing me the very keenest anxiety. After 
all claims are met, the margin of gain 1s 


ver mall Indeed, I am afraid to t ll my 
dear e how small it 1s.” 

I n his fingers up and down the 
columns of the ledger; but John Glide, 
from whom he had no secrets, hardly re- 
quired to follow him—he knew to the frac 
tion of a farthing what were the profits of 
the house 

Perhaps we buy in too dear a market, 

he modestl ‘Evervthing every- 

‘ j idvanced in price except with u 
|’ e] inted out before that we could hardly 

» on profitably selling at the old price 
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when the cost of purchase for us has gone 
up more than ten per cent.” 

“You may be quite right, John; but, as 
I have pointed out to you before, Rodneys 
have never kept but one quality of goods— 


the best. Then, as to price, how could |] 
raise it on my old customers? They would 
not like it, John in fact, I believe they 
would go elsewhere for a cheaper, even if 
adulterated, arti le.” 

Glide was silent for a moment, for this 
sort of argument, with which he was per 


fectly familiar, was difficult to refute, He 
had far too much affection and respect for 
his master to thrust his own opinions on him, 
two he had 


Lut the last vear or 


endured many moments of anxiety and dis- 


during 


may in contemplation of the future. He 
that, from. the 
business 


could not deny reyarded 
keen modern standpoint, Rodney's 
methods were hopeless, and that, sooner or 
later, they would have to be abandoned or 
the business would abandon them 
ound Liberal 


ervative 


Cyrus Rodney, though a 
and Nonconformist, 
every relation of his life, extending his con- 
smallest detail 


His conserv itl 


Was col 


servatism down to the very 


in his business 

deed, an immense yvranite Wa 
persuasive, gentle wave-lap of John Glide’ 
keener perception in business matters made 
not the smallest ion 


Sometimes the problem of his own futur 


rather appalled John Glide, for he w 
virtually wasting his virile years in the 
City Road shop, learning nothi fre 
and advancing himself by not a single ste 
But, as has been said, the re lation betwet 


and did not admit ot 
being usual test 

“People have laid in their winter stocks, 
he observed at last, 
of the futility of thi plea We cant 


expect to do much better now till 


the se two Was idvlli 


subjected to the 


thouvh quite consck 


of the year, when people will begin to Ie 
quire thinner thing 

“Ah. ves: of course there s that te 
thoucht of,” assented Rodney, trying t 
speak more cheerfully. “And we must tas 
the fat with the lean— eh, John 

‘Yes, of course; but ir, have 
thought anv more about the sugyestion l 
made last vear—do you remember I sug 
cested that we might open a ladies’ depart 
ment for gloves and pretty neckwear, ane 
even for blouse I am sure theres mone 
in these trifles, and there is no shop neat 


us selling anything ot 


ut, as 
dneys 
uld | 
would 

they 
ven if 
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This has been a disappointing day, John,’ 
his master said when he came in with the 


Rodney looked the strong disapproval that 
he felt 


‘I should dislike doing that verv much, 


John; it would be undignified. Rodneys 
have been men’s mercers since the beyin- 
ning. I should like them to continue so 


until the end.” 
Glide was on the 


saving that in 
that case 


not possibly be hat 
off, but out of consideration for his master’s 


feelings he refrained. 


the end could 


And besides, who weuld buy the articles 
you suggest?” continued Mr. 


Ladies do not come to the City Road to 


shop.” 

“Not for that purpose only, but a good 
many adies do pa up and down it. For 
instance, there are all the young ladies 
engaged as typists and clerks in this neivh- 
bourhood. You know that pretty often they 


ave come in and asked for gloves and 

handkerchief 
“Occasionally they have, T admit: but I 

dislike the idea, John—I d 

It would 


Rodne Vs 


like it intensely. 

ilter the wh le character of 
take away its flavour, so to speak, 
But I am quite willing to talk it over with 
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Mrs. Rodney—in fact, I will do so to-night. 
Perhaps you had better come home with me 
to supper to-night, John, so as to be ready 
to bring forward your arguments in favour, 
of this tremendous change.” 

A sort of eager, pleased look leaped in! 
the young man’s eyes, but a moment after 
he seemed a trifle reluctant to accept the 
invitation, 

“If you wish it, sir, certainly; and if 
vou think Mrs. Rodney would be pleased 
to see me,” he stammered. 

“Why, of 


strange thing to say! ” 


will! What a 
observed Rodney 
hastily, as he slid off his high stool which, 
covered in ancient black hair-cloth, had 
stood in front of that desk for nearly a 
hundred years. “You haven’t been at The 
Laurels for a long time, John.” 

“Not since September, sir—just after you 
returned from Clacton,” answered Glide, 
who had a very lively recollection of Mrs. 
reception of that 


course she 


Rodney's icy him on 
Occasion. 


ler coolness towards him had arisen from 


the fact that during the family’s absence at 


had 


the seaside he ventured to escort 


gone 
4 / i] Win : —  - | | | | 
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attention 
presump- 


play—an 


considered 


Kathleen twice to the 
which Mrs 
tuous and of which she highly disapproved. 

Kathleen liked John Glide: deep down in 
en loved him; but at the 
through 


Rodney 


her heart she even 


present time she was 


passing 
sundry mental phases which may be ex- 
plained late r She had become conscious of 
the power she possessed to influence others. 
her quick, alert 


opnition 


Her charm, her beauty, 


personality were 


those 


recelviny 
revarded as the 
She had, in some 


among whom she 
yvreat ones oft the earth. 
slight degree, 
had, in consequence, lost her sense of pro- 


been intoxicated by it, and 


portion. 
So in the meantime John Glide had to 
stand back. He had 


mingling with his faithful 


done so because, 
affection, 
was an indomitable pride which would not 
suffer him to make himself cheap. 

Glide helped his mastet nto his shabby 
overcoat with that care and attention which 


had never failed in all the vears they had 


there 


been together 

It grieved him to observe the fine lines of 
marked than 
whitened hau 
Rodney was not 


care that were more 
usual on his face, at 
about the temples, though 


an old 


days 


man, as age is accounted in these 
mall routine was 
fastened 
though 


Kach evening the same 
observed—so many doors carefull: 
padlocks Sales 


often jocularly 


and the uarded; 
Rodney 
bers of the light-fingered gang were hardly 
likely to their safe These 


would only take risks they had the 


remarked that mem 


tamper with 
where 
certain chance of bigver booty 

Rodney usually carried the day's takings 
Ina small black leather bag 


sion Glide relieved him of it at the street 


On this occa 


door, after he had once more examined the 
cks and the shutter fastenings: and he 
tr rry that his burden should be so 


Rodney, however, naturally cheerful 


man—somebody at Bethesda Chapel had 
called him “a real Christian optimist ” 
recovered his spirits before they got out at 
the tat n ind walked down the hill to 
b \ d I ne, in which hi house tood 
It resented a very cheerful front, and 
Rodney pulled out h watch at the gate 
to see whether they were later than usual 
Ah, I forgot! Phi 1 the working 
party day, and my wife was to have some 
sort of exhibition of the ladies’ efforts 


summer and autumn. Wonder 


through th 


ful organiser, Mi Rodney, John, 
never spares herself! But I rather ho 
that the ladies have vone away.’ 

Glide smiled covertly behind hi slight 
moustache at these words, and he, too. fey 
vently hoped so. Only | trony desire t 


see Kathleen had temy 
possibly Arctic brightn f Mrs. 
smile. 
The 
lock, four persons came « 
room to meet the master of the house—Mrs 
flushed and 
Estelle, looking 
old velvet frock that she had substitutes r 
her school garb: Jack, in his Eton jacket 
with his hands thrust deep in his bul 
pockets; and little Louie, aged nine, 
skimpy white frock, made 
having the effect of making her feet app 
abnormally large and her Ik 
fat! Her rosy 
and her two long pig-tails with theit 


moment the kev w fitted in 


Rodney 
cited; 


rathe 


however, was bean 


bows flapped cheerfully 
Rodney smiled seein this far 
party, and he stood aside hospitably to pe 


mit his assistant to « 


‘IT have brought John Glide home t 
supper, my dear,” h aid to | wite 
slightls depres I I | 
very cheerful) and happy I hope 3 
afternoon Was a succe Loutsa.” 

Oh, ves—that is, I have not giver 
th ht to it there ire other tt 
Cyru he answered s1 ficantl \ 
rood-evening, John he l f she | 
just noticed him Pie e come st ¢ 
will be ready oon 

She gave him only two fingers, and 
manner was a trifle more frigid th 
In an instant 1 had reflected that ] 
Glide might as well hear the 
Once, and o be le t I he Tae 
the ilf betwee nd K ecn 
now be unalterably fixed 

m Kathie, ud Rodne he 
essentially a home-loving man, and 
never in his life been tempted t a 
evening on his own pleasure outside. 

Wherever he had one he had invat I 
taken some member of | familv with | 
Such a practice is not alwa E 
man; it stamps upon him too indelibly th 
domesticity which, thouvh a od th 
the home, is apt, when too n h insisted oF 


to militate against a man’s popularity ¢ 
side. 


CORRODING GOLD 


In the limited world of men to which 
Rodnev had access, though generally liked, 
he was cons dered a bit soft. 


“You may hang up your overcoat on 
that peg. John Glide,” said Mrs. Rodney 
raciously. “Come into the drawing-room 


ind hear what a tremendous thing has 
happened ! 

It was Jack who helped Glide off with 
his coat, and at the same time squeezed his 
hand affectionately 

How are you, old chap~—all right? ” he 
said in the full bovish tones that, though off 
hand, can express so much. “ We're play- 
ing Surrey on Sat. Ripping match !—must 
cet quit and out to Guildford bv three! 

Glide nodded, pulled Louie's pig-tails, re- 
spectfully greeted Estelle, and then they all 
drifted into the drawing-room 


” 


Rodney was quite accustomed to the im- 
portance that his wife attached to the in- 
significant happenings of her days, and, in 
consequence, he was prepared to hear merely 

me item of chapel intelligence. 

It was Louie who gave the information 

way with all the startling vividness charac- 
teristic of her age 


We're millionaires, daddy, and we're 


leaving this house and going into a great 
big one down at Hyde Park, and we're to 
have oceans of servants and carriages and 
horses; and mummy says that I shall ride 
in the Row every morning, with a groom 
beh nd! 


Rodney laughed delightedly. Not without 
ination himself, he was quite ready to 

he interested in the child’s fairy tales, and 
even to encourage their unfolding. He had 
often found a dream take the sordid edve off 


the cares of a grey business dav. 
His wife, however, drew him down to the 
fa Glide took a chair near the door, 
stelle sat down on the piano stool, while 
Jack, with his hands still thrust deep in 
pockets, stood with legs astride on the 


It is quite true, Cyrus,” his wife said 


loftily. “The most wonderful thing in the 
world has happened to us! My brother 
Edgar has just died out in Australia, and 
left mmense fortune to me, his only 
ister Yes, Cyrus, it has actually hap- 
pened! Fstelle will tell you: it was she 
Who admitted the 1 wrer, who came all the 
Way from Bloomsbury to inform me of the 
fact.” 

“Bless me, Louisa. vou quite take my 
breath away! ” said Rodney, mopping his 


forehead. “How is it that we have never 
heard from him all these years? If he were 
alive, how much better it would have been 
to have written and to have received 
friendly letters in return. ‘This sort of 
thing does no good to anybody; it just fills 
one with regret because of all the oppor- 
tunities that have been missed. You have 
never believed that he was alive all these 
years, Louisa, have you?” 

“Naturally I have never thought about 
him, but apparently he has been very much 
alive. You are not realising what I am 
telling you, Cyrus,” she said reproachfully. 
“Tt is a very large fortune in money, and a 
great sheep-farm, besides, that he has left 
me. It will alter everything, and you will 
not need to go back any more to the City 
Road.” 

“Oh, but, Louisa, that would not be pos- 
sible! What I mean is that one must still 
go on honourably working. ‘The bread of 
idleness is not sweet, is it, John?” 

“Don’t ask John, dad; he has never 
eaten it,” put in Jack facetiously. 

Glide sat uncomfortably on the edge of 
his chair, hearing this announcement with 
considerable dismay. If it were all true— 
why, then, Kathleen was undoubtedly lost 
to him for ever! 

“What has become of Kathie?” asked 
Rodney again, as if aware of the trend of 
his assistant’s thoughts. 

“She will not be home untii later. Mrs. 
Dyner had an ‘At Home’ this afternoon; 
Kathie took her dress down this morning. 
You know perfectly well that Mrs. Dyner 
cannot possibly do without Kathleen on such 
occasions. She depends on her to see that 
everything goes smoothly. It is quite won- 
derful to think how she manages all these 
distinguished people, moving about among 
them as if she were one of them! I was 
very proud of her on the one occasion when 
Mrs. Dyner was so good as to send me a 
card for one of her ‘At Homes.’ ” 

All this was primarily and specially in- 
tended for John Glide’s benefit, and he did 
not miss a word. 

“Well, what I want to know is—is there 
going to be any supper? ” observed Rodney 
good-humouredly. “We shall all discuss 
this better after we have eaten something. 
John and I had a very modest luncheon to- 
day—a cup of coffee and a sandwich in the 
back shop; though I must say, John,” he 
added, “that your coffee would be hard to 
heat.’ 
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“Well, thank goodness, that undignified 
way of living will come to an end at once 
and for ever!” said Mrs. Rodney with a 
snap in her voice. “Estelle, you may go 
and see what Julia is doing—or, no, I had 
better ring! ” 

She herself moved to the bell-pull with 
as much dignity as she could command, be- 
holding in imagination, doubtless, lackeyed 
attendants flying in response to her 
summons. 

Instead, however, Julia, with a much- 
tousled head and an undoubtedly dirty 
apron, appeared, open-mouthed, at the door. 
The vision of her was so comical that Jack 
burst out into a loud cuffaw. 

“Ts supper nearly ready, Julia? We are 
all waiting,” said Mrs. Rodney with as 
majestic an air as she could affect 

“Hit’s a-gittin’ hon,” answered Julia 
calmly. “His thet hall? Hi quite thought 
hit was coal as was a-wanted! ” 

She distinctly tossed her head as she 
cisappeared, and Estelle, with a small 


¢ 


humorous smile playing about her interest- 


r 


ing mouth, went out after her, reflecting 
that it would be much more dicnified to 
keep Julia, who had sprung from the 
purlieus of the Walworth Road, strictly in 


the background while these intimate matters 


were being discussed. She certa 
not harmonise with their mother’s assump- 
tion of dignity 

“Shall we take Smuts to Hyde Park, 
mater? ” inquired Jack with his mischievous 
smile, 

His mother withered him with a clance. 
Suddenly Glide rose from his chair. 
‘If you will excuse me, Mrs. Rodney, and 
vou, sir, I think I will not wait. You will 
have much to talk about that you do not 
wish a stranger to hear. I will say good 
evening 

Mrs. Rodney extended a gracious hand, 
and with a look silenced the 7 
he observed trembling on her husband’s 


lips. 

‘John shows a quite nice feeling, Cyrus, 
and he is rizht. Good-eveni: r, John. Some 
other evening we hope to have the pl ( 

at le t hye re we It e D mark 
Hill i ] 

She had quite the grande-dame manner, 


and Rodney looked round rather helplessly, 
sure that some strange, new, and quite un- 
welcome force had entered into their lives 
for the sole purpose of disturbing and com- 
plicating them. 

IIe was unambitious himself; he had 
never asked more from fortune than just 
immunity from sordid care and the where. 
withal to make his dear ones happy and 
comfcrtable. A bit of a philosopher in his 
way, he had been known to remark to John 
Glide that the middle of the highway was 
the happiest and the safest place, and that 
the greatest jewel within the reach of 
humanity was contentment. 

Estelle, passing through the hall with 
part of the supper equipage, was surprised 
to behold Glide being helped into his over- 
coat by his devoted ally Jac k 

Are you going before supper, John? 
Don’t—it’s just coming in,” she said kindly. 

‘It is better that I should go, Miss 
Estelle,” he replied in a lowered voice. 
“You will see that, I am sure. This is a 
private and family occasion.” 

“Oh, but I think we always feel that you 
are one of us,” she said, smiling in her 
friendly fashion. “Well, if you must go— 
rood-bye; but IT don’t like it—I don’t like 
it at all,” she added. “It is such a long time 
since you were here before. You used to 


come quite often once upon a time.” 


Once upon a time!” repeated Glide, and 
his smile was slightly melancholy. 

Sut Estelle’s warm hand-clasp sent him 
comforted on his way. It seemed to promise 
in the future all that the past had held, and 
it certainly indicated no abatement of her 

terly revard 

I’m rry, John,” she murmured as he 
departed. 

] ick a companied him to the rate, ana 
when he came in he banged the door and 
deliberately kicked the leg of the hall table, 
the brilliancy of whose polish was one of 
his mother’s houschold fads 

“Tell you what, Este,” he said in a savage 
undertone, “that was a beastly shame of 
the mater! She simply kicked John out! 
It’s the limit, IT tell you—the very beast 
limit, and [ don’t mind if [ tell her so! ” 


lv 


[END OF CHAPTER THREE] 
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FEAR OR FAITH? 


An Essay on Religion and the Modern Man 


By A. C. BENSON, M.A. 


“Religion,” says Mr. Benson, “is too often represented as something dark and 
menacing, with a book and a scourge, and the threat, ‘ Disobey me if you dare.’ 


A faith of this kind, he claims, is sterile. 


light-heartedness, it means nothing at all. 


” 


If religion does not mean joy, security, 


People may disagree with some of the 


conclusions of this striking and out-spoken article, but it is bound to awaken thought. 


I 

HAVE heard stiffllipped pietists com- 

plain, in pulpits and out of them, 
and I have read complaints by good 
people, that the sense of sin is showing a 
deplorable tendency to decrease in the 
world. Such persons seem to me, like 
the nightingales in the classical poets, to 
sing, leaning their breast against a thorn. 
It is a self-made kind of sorrow. Is it 
not, much of it, due to the fact that we 
know more about life and its limitations ? 
Have we not found that sin is very often 
a thing not to be combated by moral de- 
nunciation so much as by fresh air and 
exercise? ‘There was a deep morbidity in 
the old idea of sin, because it was based 
on the theory that man’s position in the 
sight of God was to be an object for His 
wrath, and that His love was a concession, 
sparingly granted to a few as a special 
favour. ‘There is very little in the Gospel 
which would lead one to believe that a 
crushing sense of moral failure is desir- 
able. The Gospel invitation to man is 
not so much “ Depart from me, ve 
cursed !”’ as the message “Come and 
see!” Forgiveness in the Gospel de- 
pends much more on our power of for- 
giving others than on our private sense 
of unworthiness. 


Love, not Sorrow 

Love, and not sorrow, is the Gospel 
secret of life, because the shame that 
comes by love is a richer thing than 
the prudence which comes by fear. It 
IS a saner and more wholesome view of 
life to feel oneself a beloved son to be 
welcomed, rather than a 
trampled upon. ‘There seems to me to 
be neither dignity nor hopefulness in a 


worm to be 


desolating sense of sin, and the best of 
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all preachers is the man described by 
Iihu the Buzite in the book of Job: 
* A messenger, an interpreter, one among 
a thousand, fo show unto man his upright- 
ness.” The ideal of man seems to be 
shifting away from the dread of trans- 
gression, which is, after all, an individual 
concern, to mutual help and effort, which 
is a social conception ; and that is what, 
more than anything else, accounts for 
the change, that we are passing out of 
self-centredness and into co-operation ; 
and thus religion is beginning to take a 
new position among us. Let me say that 
I mean by religion the personal tie of love 
and duty to some Power certainly im the 
world, and probably behind the world. 
The reason why love and duty do not 
always scem to combine is because love 
is not perfect and the unison not abso- 
lute. Duty supplements love, or is per- 
haps the shadow of love ; it, at all events, 
shows that love is there, just as the night 
shows us that there is something between 
us and the sun. 

The child which loves its parent is much 
less conscious of its parent’s presence than 
the child which fears its parent, because 
love is a fact, like the solid earth, which 
we assume rather than argue about ; while 
fear sets us arguing and making excuses. 
The disappearance of the sense of sin 
means that we are more content to live, 
while the sense of sin made men afraid of 
life and anxious to have done with it. So 
that here, at all events, there is pure 
gain, 


II 


HERE is a friend of mine who is, I 
have reason to know, a very religious 
man, in Whose company I often am ; and 
yet, as I was retlecting the other day, I 
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THE QUIVER 


have never heard him say a religious thing 
in his life. I have heard him discuss the 
technicalities, the ordinances, the cere- 
monies of religion with gusto; I have 
heard him judge other people hardly, in 
a way which reveals that he has a strict 
standard of duty; but I have never 
heard him say anything which would lead 
one to suppose that he regarded religion 
as a source of strength or comfort, and 
still less of joy and delight. It is true, I 
believe, of an Englishman, that, as a 
rule, his religion is that part of him of 
which he does not speak; but the man, 
as a rule, who regards religion as too 
sacred a thing to speak about is apt also 
to regard it as a thing which is too sacred 
even to think about! He regards it as 
a holy kind of mystery, going on some- 
where, and undoubtedly true, but which 
is not a part of his life in the way in 
which his affections, his interests, his 
income, or his profession, his books, or 
his clothes, are a part of himself. It is 
a convention, a rule of taste for the most 
part. The old-fashioned, well-bred person 
thought it disloyal to discuss his rela- 
tions or his friends, vulgar to speak of 
money, irreverent to speak of religion. He 
regarded conversation not as an expres- 
sion of opinion, but as a device by which 
one avoided expressing one’s opinion ; 
and this false shame, this avoidance of 
intimacy, this elaborate disingenuous- 
ness, are all part of the Anglo-Saxon love 
of propriety, their craving for privacy, 
their claim to enjoy their own thoughts 
in silence, which makes progress so diffi- 
cult because it is so hard to discover 
what anyone really thinks and _ believes. 
We pride ourselves on independence, 
when we are really so afraid of criticism 
that we dare not say what we feel. It 
arises from a real lack of mutual confid- 
ence, a deference for opinion, which is not 
really a respect for it, a deep secretive- 
ness of spirit. 


| LISTENED the other day to a very 

characteristic English sermon: it 
was an elaborate and outspoken indict- 
ment of all the people who in one form 
or another shirked life—the indolent, the 
timid, the cowardly, the indecisive. ‘The 
preacher made what he called a frontal 
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attack on moral cowardice, against all 
the men and women who joined in occu- 
pations and talk of which they did not 
approve, for conventional reasons, and 
because they did not wish to appear pecu- 
liar or particular. 


Courtesy and Convictions 

It was very English, this sermon, in 
its bluntness, its  combativeness, its 
lack of inspiration. It recommended 
an unlovely attitude, an = attitude of 
priggishness, of loudness, of contradic- 
toriness. The preacher did not see 
that the frame of mind of the people 
whom he called cowardly is often a 
natural kind of courtesy, indulged in by 
modest persons with no very firm con- 
victions of their own. It is, of cours: 
Hoth mean and cowardly to suppress 
really strong and deep convictions out of 
mere civility, though even then there ts 
no reason why convictions should not 
be expressed civilly. But where the dis- 
course failed was, I thought, in its lack, 
as I have said, of inspiration ; it re- 
minded me of the horrible old type of 
education which consisted in beating 
little boys for being ignorant. It is no 
use calling people hard names for not 
having convictions. What one has rather 
to do is to present convictions which are 
obviously true and beautiful and desir- 
able. If religion is to be a mere conglo- 
merate of intellectual propositions and 
technicalities and ceremonies, it is simply 
another burden laid on humanity. Its 
only force is in lightening burdens, in 
making men free and joyful}; it must be 
a well of life. 


IV 
WELT, of life! That is what we all 


want: something to refresh and 
sustain and enliven; a spring of feeling 
which turns duty into pleasure and 
endurance into triumph ; if religion does 
not mean joy, security, light-hearted- 
ness, it means nothing at all. If it means 
a shadow of anxicty, of scrupulousness, 
of complexity, cast over life, a multiphica- 
tion of small claims and minute rules, 
with a bad prospect at the end of it, then 
it is useless for life, and if it were true 
and so unwelcome, then we had better 
banish it from our minds, and liye with 
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FEAR OR 


such energy and cheerfulness as we can 
attain. Justice is, we know, represented 
figuratively as blind, and armed with 
scales and sword: a gloomy idea of 
justice that, as a thing which one has to 
make terms with, because it is there, and 
because it is strong enough to make itself 
felt. But religion is too often repre- 
sented, in men’s minds, as something 
dark and menacing and keen-sighted ; 
with a book and a scourge, with the 
threat on its lips, “ Disobey me if you 
dare.” And thus it becomes a power 
to make terms with and to obey, because 
of its vindictiveness and severity; a 
thing which we would blot from heart 
and mind if we could, end go singing on 
our way. 


Vv 


TS vindictiveness that is the horror 
of it; a stern law-giver, who makes 
tules, not basing them upon hope or 
beauty or aspiration, but on the prin- 
ciple of the schoolmaster, who said, “I 
don’t see Smith; go and find out what 
he is doing, and tell him not to.””. A power 
that thwarts and prohibits, a tyrant, the 
essence of whose laws is that they are 
unreasonable, and run counter with a 
Satanical ingenuity to human impulse. 
It is the dreadful sterility of that kind 
of faith which is so devastating, so nega- 
tive 


A Hideous Truth 

Of course, it has a sort of hideous 
truth about it. If one follows ease and 
impulse and pleasure, one comes to grief ; 
but why does one come to grief? Not 
simply because some jealous power has 
thus willed it, but because happiness does 
not he that way. If a heart responds to 
no other motive than that of fear, then 
perhaps fear must be employed to make 
him less inconvenient. to others ; but it 
does no sort of good to himself; he 
sunply abstains because he dare not 
indulge; he lives sullen rebellion, 
knowing what he wishes to do, and afraid 
to gratity his wish; but he makes no 
Teal growth it all; he is simply like the 
Ivy Which is clipped because it will dis- 
Join the stones on the wall: but all 
pumshment is, or ought to be, the last 
Tesort, for it is a confession of failure : 
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FAITH ? 


it assumes the absence of any possibility 
of good motive ; it says: 


“ But seeing I am stronger, thou shalt learn 
To do my will, or die.” 

I am far from saying that this is the 
only form in which religion is presented ; 
but I do say that there are many—too 
many— people in the world who so regard 
it, with a vague respect for its strength, 
and a definite dislike of its oppressiveness. 


Positive Religion 

And this is, to a great extent, the rea- 
son why this is thought and called an irre- 
ligious age. The old sombre, truculent 
conception of religion is not believed in, 
and it has become a bugbear, at which the 
impudent make grimaces and run away. 
What we want is to make it a positive 
thing, to get it out of the hands of respee- 
tability and conventionality, to find it 
out to be a kind of wealth which enables 
one to do without many things; not a 
coercion which makes one carry a num- 
ber of burdens in whose usefulness one 
does not believe. Religion is in its 
essence a joyful freedom—moral health, 
not moral invalidism ; an energy which 
can dispense with rules ; an irrepressible 
kind of cheerfulness, which cannot regard 
anything as final or hopeless or gloomy 
or appalling. 


VI 


THs was surely what religion was 
meant to be, the essential oppo- 
site of despair; an assurance of a great, 
noble, splendid destiny awaiting every- 
one, the spirit of brushing away failures, 
not of emphasising the sense of sin; a 
voice which says, “ It does not matter ; 
try again ”’—not a voice which says, 
“Every choice, deed, act, word is in- 
finitely and fearfully momentous!” If 
we believed the latter, and had once badly 
broken down, there would be nothing for 
it but to sit ruefully awaiting our doom ; 
and the best way of using life would be to 
withdraw from it as much as possible, 
and read a pious book in a corner. That 
was the shadow of monasticism, that it 
stood for a terror of life and action ; and 
the moment that religion ceases to be 
high-hearted, and even gay, that moment 
it is faithless and suspicious, lingering 
ructully among the shadows of life. 
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VII 

BELIEVE, then, that a new kind of 

religious spirit is awakening in the 
world, and that much of it is due to the 
progress of science. Science begins by 
destroying superstition, because it de- 
stroys unreasonable fears. It shows that 
there is a law of danger and disaster, 
and that when we incur calamity, it is 
not that we are the victims of a specific 
ill-will, but that we have offended 
against law. If one puts one’s finger 
in a flame, one suffers because one 
has trespassed among conditions which 
are inconsistent with comfort; the 
fire has no malice against us. ‘The 
human heart, through long ignorance, 
is apt to personify all agencies, evil and 
good alike; yet what Nature punishes 
is not sin, but excess. It is amazing 
how attached humanity is to the theory 
of judgments, in spite of the Saviour’s 
definite teaching to the contrary. Mark 
Patteson, in his strange ‘“‘ Memoirs,’’ tells 
a story of his being present at a gather- 
ing at Newman’s house at [ittlemore ; 


and miracles. One who was present 
told a story of a sinful person, a miner, 
I think, who had used in conversation 
at an ale-house the asseveration, “‘ Strike 
me dead if it is not true,” and was struck 
dead on the instant by a spasm of thi 
heart. But the scientific view of such 
a story is not to accept that as a special 
providence, but to discover, if possible, 
how many people had used the same 
asseveration without being struck dead. 
Coincidence is always possible in the 
world, and it is all a question of per- 
centages. But the fact remains that many 
human beings are more impressed by 
such a story than by a hundred stories 
which would prove that such a speech 
was innocuous, 


The Will and the Body 

Gradually the conception arises in the 
minds of men that the essential thing is 
to arrive at a knowledge of the laws of 
Nature, and to base their security upon 


knowing what they can do and what the 
cannot, rather than upon a terrified pro- 
pitiation of a hostile and jealous power. 


The result of all this upon popular con 


ceptions of religion has already been tre- 
mendous ; but we are as yet only upon 
the threshold of a knowledge of psycho- 
logical laws. Even now we are beginning 
to see that much of what we call sin js 
a discase not always curable ; what we 
do not as vet know is how far the mind 
can triumph over the body. ‘There does 
scem to be a power of using the will to 
help the body, and the great outcome of 
this is that we are learning that fear is 
not a wholesome frame of mind at all, 
This is the great fact which lies behind 
Christian Science—that hopefulness is a 
condition of healthiness; though 
this principle has suffered from being 
stated in too dogmatic a way, it is better 
to believe in the non-existence of evil than 
to be too conscious of its force. As Lord 
Melbourne once said to Queen Victoria 
“ Depend upon it, ma’am, one can't make 
a greater mistake than that of over- 
rating one’s enemies.” 


VIII 
wnt. then, I would believe is that in 


this respect religion is passing out 
of the shadow of morbid individualism. 
That it is being recognised that religion 
hes on the side of strength, serenity, 
cqurage, and cheerfulness, and not on the 
side of dread, self-affliction, serupulous- 
ness, and ruefulness. The old sense of 
sin encouraged the feeling of worry, the 
anticipation of disaster, the misery of 
helplessness. ‘The new faith is that it is, 
on the whole, good to live ; that it 1s an 
opportunity, a desirable privilege, a big 
and generous chance. ‘The new religion 
is not afraid of enjoyment ; it enjoys 
leisure, and it tries to enjoy work. It 
looks upon sorrow suflering rather 
as remedies than punishments ; it reckons 
up the blessings of adversity rather than 
regards them as bad marks given fof 
failure. It does not retire into solitude, 
but it cultivates generous emotions, free 
relations with others, social comforts ; 
it is easy to call it hedonistie and pleasure- 
loving; but if it loves happiness, it 1s 
because it believes that to be the inten- 
tion of God. 


new spirit is) finely expressed 
Rolland’s great book, Jean Chris- 
toply The hero is talking with a 
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sorrowful and anxious woman, who 1s 
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condoling with him on having parted 
with a friend. 

«How sad life is!” said Madame Ar- 
aud, after a moment. 
ons life is not sad,” said Christophe. 
“But there are sad moments In it 

Madame Arnaud went on, with veiled 
bitterness : 

«We love, and then we love no longer. 
What is the good of it all?” 

Christophe replied : 

“It is good to have loved.” 

She went on: 

«You have sacrificed yourself for him. 
If only our self-sacrifices could be of any 
use to those we love! But it makes 
them none the happier.” 

«I have not sacrificed myself,” said 
Christophe angrily, ‘‘and if I have, it is 
because it pleased me todo so, There’s no 
room for arguing about it. One does what 
one has to do. If one did not do it, one 
would be unhappy and suffer for it! There 
was never anything so idiotic as this talk 
of sacrifice ! Clergymen, in the poverty of 
their hearts, mix it up with a cramped 
and morose idea of Protestant gloom. Ap- 
parently, if an act of sacrifice 1s good, it 
must be besotted. Good Lord! if 
a sacrifice means sorrow to you, and not 
joy, then don’t do it; you are unworthy 
of it. A man doesn’t sacrifice himself for 
the King of Prussia, but for himself. If 
you don’t feel the happiness that lies in 
the gift of yourself, then get out! You 
don’t deserve to live.’’ 


This does not, of course, state the whole 
case; but it is a fine doctrine, for all 
that, that a sacrifice must be an act of 
joy, or it has little virtue in it. The truth 
under it is that we must trust life and 
love, not mistrust them, and that we 
grow nobler so, and not by stifled sighs 
and over-weighting fears. 


IX 


UT the last and greatest thing of all 
is this. Is there in religion a real 
power of gaining a strength and a courage 


which one feels oneself to lack ? The whole 
question turns on that. If this is an actual, 
indubitable, verifiable fact, it is all that 
matters. It must not be a fancy, a 
pleasant imagination, but a thing which 
everyone can test for himself. It is of no 
use trying to persuade oneself into this 
belief, merely because it is just a com- 
forting theory, and helps one to scramble 
along. A man must be able, after a 
failure, to turn to God and say, “I have 
failed again; I need strength; send me 
strength!’ If it comes, all is well. If 
it does not come, all is confusion. That 
is the point which lies behind all religious 
experience, and it must not be a thing 
which happens in some cases, because 
then there may be other explanations of 
it; it must happen in all cases. It need 
not be that a man ought to be able to 
pray to be made perfect, and expect to 
be made perfect. If that were the test of 
faith, then all the evidence goes the 
other way. But he must be able to 
declare with entire sincerity that there 
has been an accession of some kind, 
enough to justify him in believing that 
there is an answering power behind. 
That is a question which each must answer 
for himself. 

I have no doubt myself about the 
matter, and it is there that my re- 
ligion lies. It has been a slow process 
enough. I have not lost my faults, and 
in my pilgrimage I have acquired other 
faults. But I have in my heart the 
splendid hope that we are advancing into 
a fuller life; experience has not been a 
wholly ignoble thing; and though the 
progress is mysteriously slow, there re- 
mains the larger hope still: that in dying 
I have not done with life, but that I shall 
go forward, through experiences un- 
dreamed of, myself and none other, into 
a hope and a tranquillity and a joy 
which too often, alas! I cannot practise 
here. 
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“SO LONG AS YE BOTH SHALL LIVE” 


A Story of Married Life 


By L. G. 


HE village church of Merrydale was 
thronged on Aline Drake's wedding- 
day. From far and near the country folk 
flocked to see the marriage of ‘‘ their Miss 
Aline,”’ the fair and gracious girl who had 
lived amongst them from her earliest baby- 
hood. Those who could not squeeze into the 
packed building overflowed into the church- 
yard, waiting there, in the June sunshine, 
until the first notes of the wedding march 
pealing out on the organ heralded the coming 
of the newly-married pair 
Bless her heart, there she do come, the 
pretty one old woman exclaimed fervenily, 
as Aline, on her husband's arm, passed out 
of the dark porch into the sunlit churchyard. 
Like a lily in the garden she do loo,” 
another voice murmured audibly, and Aline 
turned her tace and looked at the speaker 
with a smile. The crowd of men and women, 
and chattering laughing children, pressed 
close in on either side of the flagged path 
to get the fullest possible view of the tall 
girl in her shinin draperies ; and many a 
one in the crowd realised the aptness ot 


Granny Sterne’s remarks. The white-gowned 


form with its golden crown of hair brought 
to the mind an involuntary picture of the 
lily flowers, tall and stately, that grow in 
many a cotta 


irden Phe childhike purity 
of her eves, the serene sweetness of het 
smile, helped to carry out the resemblance 
there was something in her whole bearing 


which made you remember the poet's words ; 


\s it n angel-wate 1 hil 

t1 vs and | 
The radia of her face as the unlight 
fell upon it wd to see Her lips were 
just parted a smile; there was a faint 
Hush upon her cheeks ; her eves shone with 
i great jo nd though she looked trom one 


to another ot the kindly taces wate hing her, 


and laughed a low laugh of pleasure when 


the childi ttered rose at her fect, het 
heart was filled with one thought only. a 
thought that set itself to the music of the 
peal rean behind her, the crash of bells 
Ove d 


MOBERLY 


“My beloved is mine, and T am his.” 

A little cheer went up from the crowd in 
the churchyard and round the lich-gate, and 
streaming along the lane bevond, as. the 
carriage containing the bridal couple drove 
quickly away towards the Hall; and Aline 
leant from the window and smiled and bent 
her golden head in acknowledgment of the 
loving greeting. Then she turned to the man 
by her side, and put her two hands into his, 
which held them closely 

“It is such a big thing we have don 
to-day,”’ she said impulsively ; ‘it is to last 
as long as we both shall live 

“Are you afraid he rephed, and for 
answer she laughed, a laugh of sheer giad- 
ness, whilst his eves looked de« p into hers 

‘But what I do say is—Miss Aline, her's 
too good for he,”’ Granny Sterne was con 
fiding at that same moment to a group of 
respecttul listeners still lingering round th 
lich-gate; ‘‘ Miss Aline, her’s one in a 
thousand. Her man’s neither more nor less 
than one of them that are plentitul as black 
berries in any hedge. She do think he’s a 
king, but he’s naught but common clay 


she repeated 


naught but common clay 


with emphasis 
“They do say he’ve made a pile of mone 


they do say so an old gatter in the most 


spotless ot) smock-frocks ud lowly, his 
eves fixed with respectful deterence on 
Granny Sterne’s shrewd tace 

They do say -they do iv!” she re- 
“What do signify 
whether a man a’ got gold in piles or a han 
ful of pence in a stocking It he be commor 


sponded scorntully 


clay, common clay he do be: and his gold 
Is naught to it one way or another. It he be 
a king, a king he do be, even though he we 

a beggar’s rag And Mi \line’s man's n 
king I tell ‘ce that ; her 


married a man ot 
common. clay 
None of the gracious youne brick friend 
and relations would hay echoed the old 
village woman's word Phe wedding gue 


assembled in Squire Drak irden, vied 
with one another in declaring that in all tl 


world no more suitable bridesroom could 
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“SO LONG 


have been found for Aline than Jem Raeburn, 
And certainly, as he stood on the lawn beside 
his bride, his appearance seemed to justify 
all the praises that were being bestowed upon 
him. Tall and well built, with handsome 
dark face and laughing eves, whose blueness 
made a startling contrast to the darkness 
of their lashes and brows, he looked, as one 
sentimental lady remarked, ‘* an ideal mate "’ 
for Aline, with her delicate fairness, her clear 

y eyes, the crown of her golden hair. And 
not one of that select company assembled 
Drake's lovely 


honour to Squire 


have dreamed of endors- 


to do 
daughter, would 
ing Granny Sterne’s words, or stigmatising 
the handsome bridegroom as a man of 
common clay. 

Roses had strewn Aline’s pathway as she 
left the church; as she drove away from 
her girlhood’s home roses were flung into 
the carriage-——great crimson roses, velvety 
and soft, and white roses whose petals tell in 
a shower upon the girl’s gown; roses pink 
and yellow and deepest orange lay about 
her, a torrent of colour and fragrance. And 
as she gathered them into her hands, and 
laid the cool blossoms against her flushed 
cheek, she said softly: ‘‘ Roses, roses, all 
the way. Jem, whenever I 
smell their sweetness I shall remember our 


see roses and 


wedding-day, and its promise of roses, roses, 


all the way for you and me.’ 


It is imperative that 
we should make a big splash over this party. 


“ Spare no expense, 


the ballroom, 
up the stairs, anywhere you like. Let every- 


Have banks of roses round 


body realise that we can spend money like 
water, and be 


none the worse for it. 
But, Jem, it seems such wanton waste.” 
“ Nonsense ! 

rhere was a roughness in her husband’s 
\line had never heard in it 
he stood beside the writing-table in 


manner which 
be lore ; 
her boudoir looking moodily, not at her, 
but out of the window towards the park, 
rhis is business, not merely pleasure, 
It may make all the difference, Ol! well, 
there is no necessity to enter into details, 
only do what I Wish, spare no expense over 
the party, and ask everybody who counts, 
Don’t forget the Stalybridves.”’ 
1 do so dishke Lord 
is a bad man through and 


Must we ask them ¢ 
Stalybridge ; he 
through,” 
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AS YE BOTH SHALL LIVE” 


“Nonsense,” Racburn repeated roughly, 
*“ He has never said or done anything in your 
presence to which you could take exception, 
has he?” 

“Certainly not!” There was a sudden 
proud lifting of Aline’s head. ‘ I only know 
intuitively that the man is bad, and [ 
wish you need have nothing more to do with 
him.’ 

“Intuitively, intuitively!’ There was 
a mocking note in Raeburn’s voice. ‘“ A 
woman thinks she can guide herself and 


everybody about her by intuition. It is a 
mereitul thing that men go upon more 


rational methods, or the world would come 
to a pretty pass. Stalybridge is necessary 
to me in business ways, that is the point,” 
and without allowing his wife time to 
answer his speech, he walked out of the 
room, letting the door clang sharply to 
behind him. 

For a moment or two after he had gone, 
Aline sat very still, her eyes looking straight 
in front of her, her lips closed tightly, a look 
of pain and bewilderment on her face. 
Though five years older, that face had the 
same expression of serene sweetness that it 
had worn on her wedding-day; the eyes 
were still clear and pure, but they were 
troubled now, very troubled. She had no 
clue by which to account for her husband’s 
rough words and moody manner. It was 
difficult to imagine what could have brought 
about this change in him; he was so pros- 
universally acclaimed the 
successtul man of the hour. Puzzle over the 
question as she would, she could arrive at 


perous, so 


no satisfactory conclusion, and with a sigh 
she returned to her writing, and to the 
arrangements for the great party upon the 
splendour of which Jem seemed to set so 
much importance. Once she looked up from 
her writing-table towards the trees whose 
green waved 
blue of the June sky, and «gain a little 
sigh escaped her; and a sudden wish swept 
over her to leave this rushing, busy life that 


branches sottly against the 


she was bound to live in London as a rich 
back to the 
peaceful existence of the country, where lite 
seemed to be lived nearer to Nature, nearer 


man’s wife, to go more 


to God. But in a moment she was scolding 
herself for her own longings. 

“In will is our Peace.” 
flashed into her mind, and remembering 


them, she smiled. The Presence of God 


Dante’s words 


| 
ld 


‘**The whole efiect is a triumph,’ Lord Staly bridge said to his hostess ’’—,. bv, 


he 
. oct 


> much with her in the 
din of London 
as in the profoundest depths 
; the Power 

vf God was as closely round her here as 

in the most desert solitude of the wilder- 
ness ; it only rested with her to put out her 
hand and use the Power about her—it was 
her own fault if she ever let slip from her 
memory the wonderful promise, “‘ My Pres- 
ence shall go with thee.” The smile lingered 


at 


bustle and 


of the country 


on her face as she wrote invitations, and 
made all arrangements for 
their party just as Jem had wished; and 
her face wore its usual serenity when pres- 


the elaborate 


ently she went up to the nursery to enjoy 
the time she never failed to set apart tor 
her babies. 

Those times in the nursery, and the rare 
occasions when she 


and Jem were alone 


Uriwn bua 
Stand g Owes. 


tosether, were the happiest parts of her 
existence, 

She made the best of the remaining parts, 
entertaining as Jem wished, playing the role 
of hostess with the graciousness that belonged 
to her, receiving courteously all those to 
whom Jem wished her to show courtesy, 
occasionally shrinking a little from some of 
the men he brought to the house, wondering 
at the necessity for knowing them. But 
their importance in a business connection 
was impressed upon her by her husband ; 
and her faculty for idealising the man she 
loved having remained much what it was 
on her wedding morning, she seldom dis- 
puted Jem’s judgment. 

The party which he had planned so elabo- 
rately was one of the events of that season, 
and for long afterwards Raeburn’s “ Fcstival 
of Roses,” as people called it, was the talk of 
all those who had been present, the envy 
of those who were uninvited. There were 
roses in the wide hall; garlands of roses up 
the great staircase; banks of roses in the 
reception rooms ; the air was fragrant with 
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their their 
orange, pink and white 


sweetness ; petals — crimson, 
dropped at the feet 
of the guests in patches of delicate colour. 

“ The whole effect is a triumph, an abso- 
lute triumph,”’ Lord Stalybridge said to his 


hostess, in the low voice which she disliked 


disliked the whole man. In his 


1¢ It she 


something 


as she 
in contact 
the 
reptile kind, though she would have found 


presence shi was coming 


with noxious, something of 
it hard to explain why he impressed her in 
this particular way. 

** You are to be congratulated,” his smooth 
voice continued, “ you and your husband. 
sut one lives in a perpetual attitude of 
congratulating him, he is so clever at carry- 


ing things through 
Lord Stalybridge’s dark eyes looked into 
hers with a significant glance whose meaning 
she did not understand, though she instinc- 
tively resentec it. On the afternoon following 
the big party she understood it. 
She her boudoir, 
book in hand, by the open window, when the 
Mr. the 
clerk in her husbind’s office, was ushered in. 
His white fac« 
unlike his normal bearing, that Aline sprang 


was alone in resting, 


door opened, and Danby, senior 


and scared manner were so 
to her feet with a startled question on her 
lips, and for a moment Danby looked at her 
blankly as though speech were impossible, 
Then he said brokenly 

he told me to 


come and tell you—and he says your money's 


Phey’ve taken him away 
safe.”’ 

How Aline unravelled the meaning of the 
which at first 
hensible to her 


words were quite incompre- 


she never knew, but at last 


it was borne in upon her that Jem had been 


arrested for fraud—extensive and far-reach- 


ing fraud—and that her world was falling 


all about her in ruins 

She recalled Lord Stalybridge’s meaning 
glance when he had spoken of Jem’s clever- 
ness, an 1 Danby’s incoherent sentences 


she gathered that her husband had strained 

obtain the name of the well- 

ind of other influential men, as 
latest 


ison for the 


every nerve to 

known peer, 

directors of h 
Phe re 


given on the previous night was 


venture 

plendid entertainment 

revealed to 

Her ralightni flash of understand: Jem 
to display the evidence of 

nd to flatter and propitiate 

support and money he 


It had all 1 no part of a reantie 


fraud, and she had lent herself to the for- 
warding of Jem’s dishonourable schemes, 
and Jem! The 


of the two words seemed monstrous, impos- 


}ishonour combination 


sible. Through the weary hours following 
Danby’s visit she felt as if she were living 
in a nightmare from which she could not 
wake, It her father’s 
roused her at last from that sense of night- 


was comme which 
mare bewilderment ; but when he came into 
the room, a great bunch of pink roses in 
his hand, she put out her own hand, as if 
to ward off a blow. 

Not roses!’’ she sa'd breathlessly, “] 
can’t bear any more roses, they make me 
think—they make me remember.”’ She broke 
off suddenly, the surprise on 
Squire Drake’s face, but the warm fragrance 


because of 


of the roses he carried brought suddenly back 
to her mind the memory of her wedding-day 
—ot the roses strewing the path across the 
churchyard, of her own happy words to Jem; 
** Roses, roses, all the way!” 

Last night, too, her house had been full 
of the but to-day the 
piled-up flowers were all dead, and the light 
of her life had She 
could not bear the sight and the fragrance 


sweetness of roses, 


gone out with them. 


of roses any more. 


dear child!” Her father’s tones 
were very tender. “I want you and _ th 
babies to come home with me. It is quite 


out of the question that you should stay here, 
They tell me bail will be granted, but you 
cannot stay to mect the man who ts nothing 
but a felon felon!’ the 
Squire repeated firmly. 

The sense of nightmare cleared away from 


nothing but a 


Aline’s brain, she stood very still, very up- 
right, looking squarely into her father’s face, 
a strange shining gleam in her eyes. 

* He is still my husband,” she said. 


Worse luck, yes,” the Squire said 


“My dear, I can never forgive myself for 
having allowed you to marry the fellow. 


How could we guess that he was such a 
whited sepulchre ? The only possible thing 
for you to do now is to come back to us—to 


leave the man—to cut yourself utterly adrift 
from him.” 

For one moment Aline’s clear eves looked 
straight into her father’s angry ones, then 
she said quictly 

shall never leave Jem; shall never 
cut myself adritt trom him. took him tor 


With all h roodne ; and 


het te r, for worse, 


“SO LONG AS YE 


all his badness, he is mine, and [ shall never 
leave him!” 

“ You are talking nonsense, dear child !—- 
all this trouble has upset yout brain, Jem 
will almost certainly get a long sentence of 
imprisonment.” 

Chen I shall wait for him till he is free, 
and we will begin life again together. How- 
ever wrong he has been—TI am his wife 
and I will never give him up—never, never.” 

None of her father’s entreaties served to 
turn her a hair’s-breadth from her deter- 
mination, and the Squire had perforce to 
return home without his daughter, although 
he took with him the babies and their nurse, 
leaving Aline in the great desolate house 
to face her husband’s home-coming “ on 
bail.” 

fhe light of sunset was shining into her 
boudoir when she heard his heavy, dragging 
step outside, and when he opened the door 
and slowly entered she drew a quick breath 
of dismay. Her big husband with his hand- 
some face and laughing eyes had vanished, 
and in his place was this man who stooped a 
little, whose face was white and haggard, 
whose eyes were full of shame and despair. 
He stood just within the doorway, as though 
not daring to come near, but in two quick 
steps she was by his side, her arms round his 
neck, his face drawn down to hers. 

“T thought your father would take you 
back to the old home,” he said hoarsely ; 
“he came to see me; he told me he would 
make you go with him, It would have been 
best for you.” 

“ Make me go?” She drew away from 
“Nobody could make 
You and | 


are one, so long as we both shall live !”’ 


him for a moment. 
me go away trom my husband. 


“I’ve saved your money from the smash,”’ 


he said huskily, putting his arms about her, 


and looking wistfully into her face. ‘‘ I don’t 


BOTH SHALL LIVE” 


want to exonerate myself. [ used money 
I oughtn’t to have touched, making sure I 
should get it all back. I’ve just got to bear 
my punishment. But I’ve saved enough for 
you ‘out of the wreck.” 

“Would that money be cnough to pay 
back all—that you——-- ?” she paused. 

“ That [I stole ?”’ he spoke grimly, “ prob- 
ably it would. But every penny of it is 
invested in your name. It can’t be touched, 
It will keep you and the babies safe—and 
Lam ready to pay the penalty. You and the 
babies must go to your father—and—when 
I am free again, I shall go to the farthest 
ends of the earth to work out my salvation 
as best I may alone.” 

“T have thought of a better way than 
that,’’ she said, and her voice was very low, 
very tender: ‘ father and mother will take 
care of the babies for us—yes—that part of 
what you have planned will do. But—all 
the money which you say is mine must be 
used now—directly—to pay what is owing. 
Every penny must be paid, and you and | 
will go to another country, and begin our 
life together— and some day, when the home 
is ready for them, the babies shall come to 
us there.” 

“It is out of the question,” he began 
vehemently, “ am—not worthy of your 
love, not fit to touch the hem of your gown ; 
our lives ought to run apart from now; I 
am not worthy.” 

fit Not worthy ?’’ She answered 
gently. ‘ But I did not marry you only 
for the good times. We took cach other for 
the good and bad alike, and we've got to 
help each other away from the bad, up to 
good—up to God! That is what our 
marriage must mean to us, my dear—we 
will go out and begin a newer and a better 
lite, keeping only to each other ‘ so long as 
we both shall live.’ 
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Babylon Unearthed. Photo: Underwood & Underwws 


The man on the left stands upon a piece of brick pavement which formed part of the long street 
named after Duniel; along this street Daniel himself must have walked up and down coun ; times, 
On the right—in the hollow—is the gate named after the goddess Istur, ‘Tho walls are adorned with 


reliefs of the bull, the holy animal of Nebo, 
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Bridge over the Euphrates 
at Jerablus (ancient Carchemish). 
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TO NINEVEH AND BABYLON BY TRAIN 


Romance and Wonders of the Bagdad Railway 


By HAROLD J. SHEPSTONE 


The iron road has made its conquests all over the world, but the possibility of 
travelling by train not only to Nineveh and Babylon, but over the site of the 
Garden of Eden, is one of the wonders of the near future. 


much has’ been written 

upon the political significance of the 
great Bagdad Railway, little or nothing has 
been said old historical or 


sacred cities it will be the means of linking 


about those 


up with Europe by an iron road. Indeed, 
within the next two years one ought to be 
able to journey from any of the great rail- 
way centres of Europe, such as Varis, 


Berlin, or Vienna, to Damascus, the oldest 
city in the world, by rail over the Bagdad 


line, and also to the sacred cities of Palestine, 


to say nothing of taking a peep at the 
Euphrates valley, the alleged site of the 
Garden of Eden, and then on to Mosul, that 
flourishing little village that has sprung 
up upon the ruins of ancient Nineveh, 
while Bagdad, the engineers tell us, will be 


reached within three years, near which lie 
the remains of 
reared amid such splendour by Nebuchad- 


Babylon, that mighty city 
nezzar. This linking up of Syria, Palestine, 
and Mesopotamia with all t! sacred and 
historical cities with Europ of the 


great under- 


cir 


Is one 
most interesting features of thi 
taking. 

Betore de the pro has 
been made during the past lew years, some 


825 


scribing re which 


33 


reference to the history of the undertaking 
is essential. Indeed, it is safe to say that 
no enterprise has caused European states- 
men so much anxiety as the Bagdad project. 
Here it should be explained that the railway 
is being built by the Germans, with German 
material, and by German on 
Turkish territory, with the full sanction and 
approval of the Ottoman Government. 
The money to carry on the work has been 
advanced by German banks upon guarantees 
being given by the Turkish Government. 
So far about {10,000,000 has been sunk in 
the enterprise ; but it is clear that another 
will be needed to carry the 
rails into BDagdad, which, if the present rate 
of progress is maintained, should be reached 


engineers 


10,000,000 


within the next three years, 


Britain's Objection 

The political objection, so far as England 
is concerned, to the undertaking was that 
the promoters should seek the Persian Gulf 
as their terminus. This was but natural, as 
cighty-eight per cent. of the trade of this 
Dritish hands. Our argument 
had spent blood and treasure 


region is in 
was at we 


freely in opening the Gulf to trade, and that 
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Map of the Bagdad Railway. 


the maintenance of Dritish supremacy there 
was an integral part of our Asiatic policy. 
This objection has now been satisfactorily 
cleared away by the proposal put forward in 
Constantinople by the Turkish authoriti 
and approved by Germany, whereby the 
last section of the route, that from Lassora to 
the Port of Koweit, will be built by British 
be under British management, 
while Great Britain is to be also given the 


administration and control of the harbour 
ot NKoweit With this question settled 
all differen between this country and 


rmany vanish, 


The Start 


Having brictly alluded to the political 
histor t this wonderful undertaking, let 
us ¢ e at the progress so far accomplished 


Starting from Scutari, the Asiatic suburb of 
Con tantinoy le, on the other ile of the 


Bosphorus, the line runs in a south-easterly 
direction acro Asia Minor to Aleppo, im 
Northern Syria, whence it strikes eastwards 
to Mosul, on the Tigris, to turn again south- 
ward to tl Persian Gulf, a distance of 
ome 1,870 1 So tar the rails have been 


laid to the Euphrates, and at the moment 


an army of 72,000 men are at work upon 
the railway. Aleppo, in Northern Syria, has 
been converted into a great railway centre. 
Indeed, it is the principal base of operations 
and huge quantities of railway material 
have been collected here. Locomotive works 
and repair shops have been built as well as 
large temporary barracks for the workers 
On what is known as the Aleppo section 
there are now five hospitals with ten doctors 
and many nurses, who attend to all cases 
of accident and sickness among the workers 
free of charge 

The enterprise may be divided into four 
sections, the first extending trom Konia to 
Adana, the second from Adana to Aleppo; 
the third trom Aleppo to Mosul on the 
Figris; and the tourth from Mosul to 
Bagdad Over the three sections stretch- 
ing from Iwonia to Mosul, an army of 72,000 
men are at work, From Konia the line has 
already been opened to traffic as far a 

lukishlar, at the very foot of the Taurus 
Mountains. 


A Difficult Feat 
The lifting of the track over thes 
mountains and dropping it down again into 
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the Cilician Plains on the other side is 
proving a very arduous and difficult: task. 
However, capable engineers are now grap- 
pling with the problem, and if should 
overcome within the next cighteen 


be 
There are some particularly 


months or so. 
deep chasms to be spanned, and much 


blasting away of rocks to provide a 
bed for the rails. No less than thirty- 
five costly bridges and viaducts of vary- 
ng sizes are being erected here. Mean- 
while the rails are being rapidly pushed 
westwards towards the Cilician Plains, as 
vell as eastwards in the direction of Aleppo. 
for some months past railway material for 
this section of the undertaking has been 
sent up over the short French line from 
Mersina, a small port on the Mediterranean, 
to Adana. This railway was built some 
vears ago by the French, but has now been 
purchased by the Germans. 


Over the Euphrates 

rhen from Aleppo, the principal base of 
operations, the builders have pushed cast- 
wards towards the Euphrates, which has 
now been reached, and noithwards again 
to Osmaniyeh, on the way to Adana. The 
activity at Aleppo is remarkable. A_ few 


years ago it was a sleepy, old-world Syrian 


Castle at Aleppo. 


city; now all is bustle and activity. At 
the present time building material is being 
brought over the French railway from 
lripoli. From this port a train of twenty 
to twenty-five cars of railway material 
reaches Aleppo daily. Soon the erection of 
an imposing station will be commenced at 
Aleppo, to cost over a million) Turkish 
pounds. Aleppo is not on the main line; 
Moselmich, a little to the north, will be the 
junction of this great system of Asiatic 
railway ; but all trains will go to Aleppo 
over the short branch line connecting it 
with the junction. A temporary wooden 
bridge has just been built over the Euphrates 
so that the rails may be laid with all speed to 
Mosul. This temporary bridge will be re- 
placed by a permanent handsome structure 
of steel and iron, which will occupy three 
vears In erection. The river here is nearly a 
mile wide in flood time, and the currents 
run very strong. It is ultimately intended 
for Alexandretta, near the north-cast corner 
of that part of the Mediterranean, to be the 
Syrian port of the Bagdad Railway, and 
from here a branch line has been built con- 
necting it with Osmaniyeh. 

Taking the road from Scutari to the 
Euphrates, the existing gaps do not amount 
to more than a hundred miles, aud the 
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The Last Rail laid Photo : American Colony, 
in Mesopotamia, Jerusalem. 


engineers have promised to connect them Greeks have used it; 


in company with 
Barnabas the 
other time with 
Timothy. Indeed, 
for hundreds of 
miles through Asia 
Minor here the rail- 
way track follows 
one of the most 
ancient highways in 
the world, the grand 
route between the 
Orient and Europe. 
Xenophon travelled 
it with Cyrus, as 
also did Alexander 
and St. Paul. Hit- 
tites, Assyrians and 


Romans, I}vzantines 


up within the next two years, if not before Persians, Mongols, Crusaders, I-rtoogrul, th 
This means that within that period one will founder of the Turkish Empire, and a long 
be able to journey by rail from any of the — train of conquerors, down to Ibrahim Pasi 

great centres of Europe to Constantinople, — of about half a century ago, have passed 
thence by ferry boat across to Scutar, and and repassed along here with their mighty 


i 

on again by rail to Aleppo and the I-uphrates. — armies, their captives, and their spoils. 

As Aleppo is already joined up with the Crossing over the Taurus Mountains by 
railway from Damascus, which, in turn, is means of mighty bridges and viaducts amid 
connected with the Haifa line, it will be some of the grandest mountain scenery i 
possible to reach the sacred cities of Palestine the world, we descend into the Cilician 
from Europe by rail. It is even proposed to Plains to Tarsus, the birthplace of St Paul, 
ultimately throw a bridge over the Bos- and even to-day ano mean cit Once on the 


phorus, thus giving a through 1 iil 


av com- sea, it is now several miles inland. It is in the 


munication between Europe and Asia centre of a busy cotton-growing country, 


Let us, in imagination, take a jour- and only modern methods and modern 


ney over this won- 
derful railway and 
note the historical 
country it passe 
through and the 


up with Europe 
Leaving Scutari the 
line kirts for some 
distant the shore 


Line Sea ol Mar 
mora and then strike 
inland across a thick 
ly- populated and 


well-cultivated ] lain 


ancient Icor a 

vel old nd 

said to | the first 

place to e1 e 

the Delus St. Paul Where the Freich and German Lines 
visited it twice, once meet at Alenpo 
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machinery are needed to turn 
this vast district into an execed- 
ingly rich one. Then on the 
outskirts of the plains are known 
to exist vast deposits of coal, 
iron, copper, lead, chrome, etc., 
as yet undeveloped. All apph- 
cations for concessions to work 
them have so far been refused. 
So the journey continues over 
the rolling fertile plains to Adana, 
a busy eastern city, and thence 
on another fifty miles to Osma- 
niveh. It lics at the foot of the 
great Amanus range of moun- 
tains, pierced by the railway 
by means of a six-mile tunnel. 
Emerging through the tunnel we 
descend and continue our jour- 
ney southwards to Moselmich, a 
quaint beehive village from 
which a branch line runs to 
Aleppo. This latter plac eis the 
capital of Northern Syria, and 
is famed for two things — its 
castie and its boils. The latter 
is a kind of skin disease which 
prevails in this region. It takes 
six months for the cruption to 
come to a head, and another six 
for it to disappear, leaving a 
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The Sacred Bull of Nebo, Photo : 
Babylon, Unserwood & Underwood. 


nasty scar behind. Natives, foreigners, and by it long after they have left the place. 


even dogs and cats are subject 


to the The castle, which stands on a hill in the 


malady, and visitors are sometimes attacked centre of the town, is one of the finest edifices 


Engineering Camp 
at Alexandretta, 


of its kind in the 
world, and has with- 
stood many notable 
sieges. The tradi- 
tion is that it is sup- 
ported upon cight 
thousand pillars. 
Christians, however, 
are not allowed to 
enter it. 

Krom Aleppo we 
can either take train 
southwards to Pales- 
tine, passing through 
Hama and Homs to 
Damascus, and 
thence on to Naz- 
areth by means of 
the Haifa Railway,as 
well as to Jerusalem, 


Photos Amerioan Cohny or go eastwards to 
the Euphrates and 
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on to Babylon. We will take the latter 
journcy for the present, and, passing ove! 
more or less wild and barren country, we 
soon reach Jerablus, on the Euphrates. 
This is ancient Carchemish, the famous 
Hittite metropolis For some time past 
excavators from the British Museum have 
been busy here, with the result that the 
old walls of this once great stronghold 
as well as many of its great palaces 
have been unearthed From the carriage 
windows one can see the huge mounds, all 
that remain to-day of this once proud capital 
of a mighty kingdom. ‘The bridge is carried 
over the river here by taking advantage of 
two islands which divide the stream into 
three \ few vears ago Jerablus was a remote 
spot enough, known only to a few archie- 
ologists, and to local authorities as a place 
of outlaws Now it has quite a considerable 
European population, Germans, British, and 
Greeks ; it has offices, workshops, a hos- 
pital, trim camps, a garrison, tramways, 
and steam-engines 

Crossing the Euphrates by the temporary 
bridge, the track runs to Haran, the place 


from. which braham set out tor Canaan 
after the death of his father, Terah The next 
stopping-place of importance is Mosul, on 
the Tigri It is built on ground that once 
was a suburb of Nineveh rom the city 


one can see the mounds, all that remain to- 


The Principal Street 
in Alexandretta. 
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day of the glories of the capital of ancient 
AssyTia. Nineveh has a history that stretches 
throughout a period of nearly two thousand 
years, ending with the fall of the empire of 
Sennacherib in 620-605 B.c. From that 
time until Layard, with reverent hands 
unveiled the palace of Assurbanipal and 
Sennacherib, and unearthed the literary 
chambez containing the famous Delugy 
tablets, the ruins of Nineveh, for two thou- 
sand five hundred years, slept undisturbed, 
The remains of this once flourishing city are 
still to be seen, and an enterprising German 
is building a hotel close by, believing that 
many people will travel over the Bagdad 
Railway to see them. ‘Then here is a lofty 
monument crowned by a mosque, said to 
mark the burial-place of Jonah. 

Irom here the railway will follow the 
right bank of the Tigris to Bagdad, a distance 
of some yoo miles. Many Biblical scholars 
place the Garden of Eden here, between th 
Euphrates and the Tigris. This is now to 
be reclaimed and once again made ftertik 
english engineers have already invaded 
the region and are building a great dam 
across the Euphrates, not tar above Bagda 
by which water will be carried over the land 
as is done in egypt and in India Phat th 
soil is exceedingly rich there can be no 
question Ancient writing contirm — the 
wonderful fe rulity of the land here, Hero- 
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A View of Hama 


(the Hamath of the Old Testament), 


dotus declaring that grain commonly re- 
turned two hundredfold to the sower. Pliny 
says that wheat was cut twice a year, and 
that a third growth afforded good feeding 
for sheep. The country then was studded 
with a vast number of mighty cities, and 
fruit and nut trees grew wild. Now it is 
barren and desolate, not more than fifteen 
persons to the square mile dwelling in this 
region, which was once the granary of the 
world and the abode of millions. 

Not far below Bagdad lie the ruins of 
ancient Babylon, which, in the days. of 


Nebuchadnezzar, was the wealthiest and 
proudest city in the world 
past a band of enthusiastix archwologists, 
under the German Oriental Sox ietyv, have 
been excavating here \ large area of the 
city has already been laid bare. Wide paved 
Streets have been cleared, private houses 


For some time 


uncovered and explored, while an expert 
architect has traced the walls of the city a 
long distance, and made drawings to show 


Just how Babylon once looked. But the 
sreatest of all has been the ¢ omplete excava- 
tion of the vast palace of King Nebuchad- 
nezzar, Chis enormous building has a 


lrontage of 1,200 feet and is 1,500 teet deep. 
Here was discovered a tone lion of enormous 
size. Too heavy to remove, it has been 
mounted on a pedestal built of bricks taken 


Irom the palace wall Beneath the lion's 
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body is a prostrate human figure, which the 
A slight stretch 
of the imagination might easily associate 
this stone lion with the story of Daniel in the 


lion seems about to devour. 


lions’ den. In one chamber was found a 
splendid bas-relief in dolerite of Nebuchad- 
nezzar_ himself. His robe, sandals, and 
quaint kinky beard, worn in tight curls 
which we always asseciate with pictures of 
old Assyrian and Babylonian kings, are all 
carved with much skill and great attention 
to detail. 
goose, hewn trom some hard black rock and 


Among the “finds is a stone 


polished like onyx. From the inscription on 
it, it is clear that this goose was a measure 
of standard weight. Many tablets have also 
been found which tell of the wonderful 
Which flourished Chaldea 
thousands of vears ago. They tell of the 


civilisation 


habits of daily life, marriage and social 
customs, ete 

When the Persian Gulf is reached it is 
but a hand’s-throw, as distances eo nowa- 


prevailing long betore Clirist. 


days, across Persia into India, and it. is 
surely not too much to expect that the 
Bagdad enterprise wil eventually be the 
means of linking up this great Eastern 
empire with Europe by an iron road. hes 
is the East being brought into close touch 
with the West, and all that remains of the 
ancient and proud capitals of Assyria and 
Chaldea being made accessible to ciy ilisation, 
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THE WITCHERY OF KINDNESS 


A Story of the Church Catholic 


By RAMSAY GUTHRIE 


HE Church of St. Clement was in the 
main street of Middletown, and was 
architecturally worthy of its ecclesiastical 
dignity. It was the mother church of all 
the churches in the district. Conscious it 
seemed of its parochial distinction. A vener- 
able pile it was, solid and strong, stately 
and beautiful. Though its constituency had 
been divided and sub-divided, it still retained 
the premier congregation. Old familics con- 
tinued to come, though their homes were in 
the suburbs. There was something in the 
church which created the worshipful feeling. 
The service was simple and reverent, the 
teaching evangelical and earnest. The 
organ was the finest in the town, and the 
choir commanded the town's best talent. 
There was the air of prosperity and strength 
about St. Clement's. The sensational was 
inconceivable about it. Simple intimations 
were the only advertisements required. The 
parish church was full of dignity. 
Under the Rey. Cecil Dennison’s rule 


he zenith of his strength, an attrac- 


all the parishes, and set the pace throughout 
the town. As the Vicar of ¢he parish church, 
he w the spokesman of the [Establishment 


in ev mu pal celebration 

A splendid type of a man he \ at 
looked ] full feet Well-groomed 
ilwavyvs PI ind his clean iven 
was ] ee. Jlis eves were full of 
intelligence lauthority. The people loved 
him for «¢ ryt but most of all for ] 
care of )is mother The Vicar w \ 
bachelor mother the mists ot 
his home Ad ty old lad ew d, 
pl t n, leaning on the ot 
her s« she « 1 the fl ed pat hh 
led fi t to the chur In het 
lo of 1) I , and her re ent and 

re t the ] ‘ to old 

{o 1 1 poor 

Almost wit th idow of St. Clement's, 
In Oueen the | | 


of the Independents. In the long ago it had 
been a famous and thronged mecting-house. 
There were traditions of its great and 
palmy days. Famous ministries had been 
exercised within its walls, eloquent preachers 
had thrilled the crowds. Once the sittings 
were at a premium, It had been a common 
thing for scores to be turned away. 

A variety of causes had contributed to its 
decline. Middletown had spread itself around, 
and the suburbs drew out the populace, 
Other Nonconformist churches were built, 
and these depleted QOucen Street. The 
immediate area was under a blight. Slums 
became conspicuous, Almost imperceptibly 
at first, and then with startling swiftness, the 
famous chapel became a problem. It was 
spoken of as a ‘*‘ down-town cause.” 

There was a remnant of loyal and dogged 
souls who meant to stand by Queen Street 
Some of these came miles cach Sunday to 
carry on the Sunday School, and to augment 
the congregation. It was the problem in- 
soluble to them why St. Clement's should 
be filled and Queen Street almost empty 
Desperate and repeated efforts were made to 
resuscitate the church and to refill the pews. 

Pastor succeeded pastor, The coming of 
a new man was always an opportunity tot 
a renewed attempt. A year or two becam 
the limit. Queen Street was just a starting: 
pl ice for newly-ordained met As the years 
went on the few became fewer and _ the 
strugele more heart-breaking 

Though the churches were so close to- 
gether, there was a deep gulf between them 
St. Clement's regarded Queen Street with 
haughty contempt, Queen Street eyed St 
Clement's with sullen 

It was the Vicar’s mother who caught 
sight of the tiny paragraph in the evening 


Dear, dear!” she cried, The Vicar was 
having his late and solitary supper. ‘* Those 
poor people in Queen Street have invited 
another minister. ‘ At a members’ meeting 
of the Queen Street Independent Churel 
held on Monday evening ’ he was read 


the note ‘ait was decided to give a cai 
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THE WITCHERY OF KINDNESS 


to the Rev. James Regent, of the Midland 
Theological College. Mr. Regent was the 
senior student, and has a brilliant academic 
career. The call has been accepted, and the 
new pastor will begin his ministry on the 
first Sunday of next month.’ ”’ 

“Poor chap!” was the Vicar’s pitiful 
comment. ‘ He is to be commiserated. He 
cannot know the trials to which he comes. 
Why don’t they sell the place ? We would 
buv it for an institute ! 

“Have you told them that, Cecil?” his 
mother kindly queried. 

“Oh, no! How could I?) They would be 
hurt and offended. They are all very sensi- 
tive, I know.” 

“But how very dreadful it is for their 
pastors ! Think of this 
young fellow coming 
now! It will blight 
his mind and sour 
his soul.” 

“ Probably he won't 
be here long. He'll 
have the sense to 
move on when the 


” 


way opens elsewhere.”’ 
And with the 
subject dropped 
the time. 

By and by, the 
Vicar saw the start- 
ling posters. The 
deacons of 
Street were booming 
their ‘new man.” All 
Middletown was made 
to know that the Rev. 
James Regent was 
beginning his ministry 
in their midst. The 
college dons 


Oueen 


came 
down for his ordina- 
tion, and the Indepen- 
dents of the district 
for miles around 
gathered to give him 
awelcome., The local 
papers excelled them- 
selves in the excel- 
lence of the reports 
they gave. A_ fine 
resumé of the new 
pastor's address was 
printed. Tle seemed 
to recognise the prob- ill ! 


41 


lem of the church. He announced his 
intention of working in the immediate 
neighbourhood. He was prepared for any 
and every method by which he could reach 
the people at their doors. The non-church- 
goers —these were the people to seek. 

Cecil Dennison smiled indulgently when 
he read the dreamer’s speech. 

Quite often in the succeeding weeks the 
Vicar caught sight of the newly-established 
pastor. He had not called upon him. He 
hardly thought it worth while. He did not 
expect that James Regent’s stay would be 
protracted. He guessed that he was “ the 
new man.” He had the ministerial garb and 
gait. The new pastor was quite as tall as 
he, but thin and angular. A striking face 


***T beg your pardon! Ah! you are Draws by 
What is the matter ?’’’—p 42. 
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THE QUIVER 


he had, full of thought and pensiveness, 
Like himself, he was clean-shaven, but his 
hair was black and long. Even at a distance 
the Vicar could see that James Regent was 
not robust. 

In many wavs Cecil Dennison discovered 
that the pastor was busy in the parish. That 
he was a homilist the Vicar divined in the 
suggestive subjects announced. The old 
chapel was lit up on week-nights. There 
were services in flats, and James Regent 
was persistently visiting. 

It was really absurd, but the truth never- 
theless—the Vicar knew the pastor and the 
pastor knew the Vicar, and yet neither spoke 
to the other. Often they were in the same 
street or court, and, though their eyes met, 
there was no real recognition. 

Only once the Vicar was startled into a 
nod. It was the veriest accident. James 
Regent had been visiting a man who was 
dying of cancer. The Vicar also had the man 
on his list. All within the parish were his, 
he was wont to affirm. As the Vicar entered, 
It was surprise that 
Imme- 


the pastor came out. 
compelled the slight inclination. 
diately the Vicar held himself erect. 

James Regent found his charge difficult 
and exhausting. With all the abandon and 
hope of youth he had flung himself into his 
work, If success could yield to faith and 
work, to devotion and concentration, he 
meant to achieve it. It was nothing to him 
that others had failed. Why should Oucen 
Street be despised and St. Clement's ap- 
praised ? The success of the Anglicans was 
a reproach the Nonconformists should wipe 
out. There were plenty of people to fill 
both churches, and, indeed, all the churches 
of the town. 

The pastor’s friends had urged him to go 
gently They could see that he was using 
up his physical resources. James Regent’s 
motherly landlady was ill with fear. His 
cough sounded ominous in her ears. 

It was a wild, wet night in early December 
when the Vicar found him at his gate. Cecil 
Dennison was rushing home with his um 
brella close in front of him. He almost 
knocked the other down 

‘I beg your pardon !’’ was the Vicar 


ejaculation Ah! you are ill. What is the 


matter 

In the dim light of the street lamp he 
peered to sce who the man could be 

A stifled moan fell on | cars, and the 


other held a blood-stained handkerchief and 
pointed to his lips. 

In an instant the Vicar recognised the 
pastor, and a great pity surged in his heart, 

“My poor fellow !"’ he exclaimed, ‘ Come 
in with me! Here, take my arm!’ 

James Regent was helpless with. terror, 
The sight of blood had unnerved him, 

The Vicar slipped his arm around him, and 
gently led him on. Up the garden path they 
staggered, and on to the vicarage door, ; 

“Mother! Susan! Jane!” he called, not 
loudly, but in the tone which brought his 
household to the hall. “ Jane, ‘phone for 
Dr. McDougall, and ask him to come at 
once.—No, no! Upstairs! To my bed! 
He'll be best there!’ And, still supported 
by the Vicar’s strong arms, James Regent 
was helped aloft. 

The doctor was there even before they 
could get the sick man into’ bed. Dr, 
McDougall was all alert. With consummate 
skill the patient was tended. 

James Regent was all unstrung. He 
trembled in his fright. And he had thoughts 
of others, of his landlady and of loved ones 
far away. 

Dr. McDougall knew the worst. 
was not professional. His contidence was 


His smile 


sincere, 

‘* Now, my friend, you've got to lie still 
and keep silent,’’ so the doctor began, after 
he had applied the means of remedy. “ You 
have been working beyond your strength, 
and you've overstepped the mark. Thi 
Nature's warning. I don't suppose there will 
be any further haemorrhage, that is to 
if you keep calm. Don't worry! You'll 
need a bit bracing up when this is over 
I'll call and tell your landlady where \ 
are, Now, you'll be all right here. Don't 
argue about Disestablishment and Apost 
lical Succession or Home Rule,’’ he smiled 
“Leave all these until a more convenient 
season and then Ill be umpire while you tw 
gladiators tear each other asunder.” 

Phe Vicar had a good straight talk wit 
the doctor downstairs. [lis mother was ! 
attendance on the invalid 

“The case is just as I put it to him, 
Dr. McDougall declared. ‘Tle’s not stror 
but he’s not a weakling. All he needs 1s t 
take care. This will teach him the lesson 
You keep him quict, and, by and by, I 
should get away. A voyage would build him 


up for years. I don't SUPpose the fellow 
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WITCHERY OF KINDNESS 


“The Vicar offered to do whatever was necessary, and 
by nods and signs James Regent made his wishes known.” 


his school-days. 


iad a proper holiday sin 
These Dissenting chaps are demons for study 
and work.”’ 

It was soon noised abroad that the pastor 
of Queen Street was a patient at the vicarage, 
and the Vicar was bombarded with ques- 
tions. The vicarage, too, was besieged with 
inguirers. The callers were not only the 
members of the chapel, but many from the 
district who had just discovered that the 
pastor had a place in their lives. 

Silence was the law in the sick room, but 
both the Vicar and his mother were drawn 
to their 
great eyes followed them everywhere and 
spoke the thanks he felt. 

Then the Vicar became his deputy. 


‘ouest,” as they called him. His 


Phere 
were the pastor's sick cases and all the aged 
ones he was wont to visit. The Vicar had 
ottered to do whatever was 
by nods and 


necessary, and 
lgns James Regent had made 


his wishes known. 
“Oh, Pll call on the lot and give them 
your kind regards,” the Vicar laughed. 


“Yes! Yes! I'll pray with them all,” 
43 


Drawn by 
W. E, Webster. 


Phe Vicar became his amanuensis. There 
were letters to his father and mother, to 
college chums, who were more than brothers. 
The Vicar even wrote to the pastor's sweet- 
heart. 

The pulpit had to be supplied, and Cecil 
Dennison was the intermediary between the 
pastor and his deacons. For the first time 
he was present at a meeting of a diaconate. 
They had wished to make him chairman, 
but he had smilingly declined. 

T'll tell you what I’ve come about,” he 
rose to explain. ‘ Mr. Regent is getting over 
this spell nicely, but he needs to be toned up, 
and the doctor suggests a long sea voyage. 
What do you say to a trip to the Canaries 
for him?) Of course, you will want to have 
it in hand, but I should be glad, and some 
of my friends will be glad, to have a share 
in the business. 1 don’t want to be inter- 
fering, but he’s such a splendid tellow, and 
ought to have a grander ministry here than 
ever, that we ought to keep him in hand 
until he is quite fit. You don’t mind my 
saying all this?) My mother has fallen in 
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THE QUIVER 


love with him, and I certainly like him 
immenscly.”’ 

It was all arranged and without any fuss. 
The Vicar and the secretary and treasurer 
of Queen Street were the three who journeyed 
with him and saw him safely on board. 

All through the months of his absence 
the Vicar was devoted to his interests. The 
more he did for Queen Street, the more 
sincerely he wished it well. It became his 
aim to further its projects, and to keep its 
people together. On Sundays he looked in 
at the Sunday School to give the scholars 
the latest news of their minister. 

And there were none in Middletown who 
were heard to criticise the Vicar’s gencrous 
way. He was met with genial banter. It 
was said that he was a Nonconformist Con- 
formist and an Anglican Dissenter, but 
every heart went out to him in admiration 
and praise. 

When James Regent came home, there 
was a public reception. The Vicar was com- 
pelled to preside. The Queen Street deacons 
would hear of no other arrangement. The 
meeting was a municipal benediction. It did 
all hearts good. Without the sacrifice of any 
conviction, all parties were able to meet in 
the common recognition of each other's good 
work, and in hearty commendation for the 
future. 

James Regent was almost overwhelmed 


in the greeting he received when at length 
he was called upon to speak. 

“It was well worth while being ill to come 
to this,” he quaintly confessed. ‘“‘ Surely 
this is the magic of love, the witchery of 
kindness. How can I thank my friend, the 
Vicar of this parish? How can I thank 
his mother, the elect lady of our town? 
I shall die in their debt, but I hope to liye 
and serve and prove how much I appreciate 
their goodness. Who would have thought 
that such a thing could be? There were 
barriers once between St. Clemicnt’s and 
Queen Street. Though we were within a 
stone’s-throw of each other geographically, 
we were living in separate spheres. Now 
we are close together, and the Vicar's love 
has wrought the wonder. He _ has been 
my faithful deputy. I am his debtor for 
life.” 

Nobody wondered that afterwards the tw 
were often together. They discovered affi- 
nities and mutual interests in recreation and 
devotion, in books and sermons, in social 
service and in the Kingdom of God. 

And St. Clement’s pursued its way with 
ever-increasing success, and the chapel of th 
Independents recovered much of its early 
glory. Best of all, religion abounded i 
Middletown, because men saw the life that 
is higher than creeds, and the faith which 
works by love. 
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My LIFE, AND HOW 


I FACE IT 


L-THE SILVER-LINED CLOUD 


An Invalid’s Record 
By W. STEWART ROYSTON 


This is the first of a series of real life stories of people in different walks of fife, 

told by themselves. Few men have been called upon to endure more suffering 

than the writer of this article; but few have shown more courage, more daring, 
more heroism in a difficult task. 


SUFFERING and helplessness need be 
no more a bar to service for others 
than the g'ass in our windows can keep 
out the sunlight. That, retorts some 
reader, is just the arm-chair ph‘losophy 
of some young man in full health and 
strength enjoying the summer sunshine. 
He is not cramped and confined like me. 

Well, here is my record. Read it and 
judge whether I am able to write of the 
Silver-lined C'oud. 

My home is situated on the old road 
where in days long gone by the coaches 
used to travel from the Mersey seaport 
city to the great cotton city. My room 
faces directly south, so that the sunshine 
is with me half the day, 


Before the Cloud came 

The first part of my education was 
obtained in the village where I still live. 
I can picture those happy, light-hearted 
days, when but a tiny tot in school I saw 
my dear father distribute the prizes to 
the deserving scholars. I cannot speak of 
my education being finished, for it was in 
my sixteenth year, when all was full of 
bright and hopeful promise for the future, 
when studying at the local grammar 
school, where I had only been one year, I 
was taken seriously ill with an affection 
of the brain, losing the power of sight and 
the use of the left side of the body. 
_ At the end of six months there was some 
improvement in my condition, and on the 
advice of three physicians, one the late 
Sir William Roberts, I was removed to 
the Royal Alexandra Hospital, at Rhyl, 
in North Wa'es. ‘There everything that 
medical skill and the kindness of nurses 
could achieve was done ; and what lessons 
were learnt while there! After a course of 


treatment in the hospital for nine months I 
returned to the loved ones at home. My 
general health had improved and the 
precious gift of sight was completely 
restored, yet the loss of power on the left 
side still continued. To my great joy 
when I reached home I was able to get 
about on a specially constructed tricycle. 


The Loss of Freedom 

Alas! however, on Jubilee Sunday, 
June 20th, 1897, when the whole nation 
was in the midst of its rejoicing, my 
beloved father was suddenly taken away. 
At this great blow another serious break- 
down supervened, and from that day to 
this I have been a helpless invalid, con- 
fined to bed or to my couch with very 
many bitter paroxysms of the keenest 
possib’e suffermg. No man knows the 
coward he may become until suffering 
holds him in its clutches and pain tortures 
the weakened body, and added to that a 
sensitive brain. ‘Then the loss of Free- 
dom! Oh, the loss of Freedom! To 
hear the lark singing its glorious song 
through the open window, and in the 
distance see the ships going down to the 
sea, and witness the horny-handed toilers 
in the fields near by, and to be held 
down by feebleness and disease! Oh, 
Ireedom! ‘To those who have lost it 
how precious, how priceless ! 

But it is brooding over life’s trials 
which makes them hardest to endure. 
Iosses, crosses, blighted hopes, ambitions, 
longings we hoped for—all dashed aside, 


and through no wrong or fault of our own, 
Silence here needs heroic courage. 

God has placed upon me a heavy and 
terrible burden, but He has been merci- 
ful in providing me with many help‘ul 
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blessings. I am thankful for the trees and 
the beautiful flowers, and for the birds and 
their sweet song. Again, how could I be 
utterly unhappy with a devoted mother, 
sisters and brothers, and ‘oval friends far 
and near, some I have never seen, who 
have given me the best of the best they 
ean give? It will be ditheult to find 
words in which to speak of my treasured 
mother. I know very well what a grief it 
is to her to see her first-born suffering 
and afflicted, as it was to my lamented 
father, but together they resolved that 
neither of them should ever utter a 
murmur. 


The Silver Lining 

My mother’s love has been life, hope 
and strength to me. No labour would 
be too hard for her dear sake, could 
I but offer it; and no wealth too 
great, could I but win it, to lay at her 
feet. I can only say that if any virtue 
ives in me she has sown the seeds of it, 
and guarded and protected it by watch- 
fulness and prayer. my godly 
father ! Though love, his’ wise 
counsel and protection are not here, vet 
his memory abides, a silent fount of 
influence, inspiring me to undertake those 
little services which in my weakness I 
am able to render. What a mercy stone 
walls cannot a prisoner make of the mind. 
Though all my days—some of them too 
terrible to be pictured in words—are 
spent on a bed of suffering, around on 
every side are very many tokens of affec- 
tion, from the highest in the land, from 
the Queen on the throne, to the Mayor 
of my native town. With the many 
tokens the loved ones’ fingers—to use 
the words of the good Bishop of Liver- 
pool, who visits my bedside— have made 
‘a room fit for a prince.” What a pretty 
tribute to hear paid to one’s devoted 
mother and sisters, who have given the 
biggest portion of the “silver lining to 
the cloud 

If we carry our burdens on our lips 
instead of on our backs we soon shut out 
the sunshine. By filling the mind all day 
long with thoughts of what we might 
have been, or what we might have had 
it is that which makes us grow selfish and 
self-pitiful. Our faith will increase the 
strength of its roots if we plant around it 


our blessings. A whitewashed wall and 
no loved ones might have been my ot 
What brings the silver lining to the cloud 
to-day is to tind out a way to do some act 
of kindness—— or as many as possible— to al] 
those who, by their loving-kindnesses, ar 
helping to keep me brave ! 

I cannot—must speak of th 
splendid ambitions that I entertained 
before the great afiliction came into my 
life—the rich promise that can never 
be fulfilled. I> must not speak of the 
splendid openings that have been offered 
to me without the seeking, and excellent 
remuneration profiered, too, by business 
firms whose names are known to all 
your readers—offered in ignorance of my 
utter inability to accept them. But it is 
no use opening the sore. Writing is not 
easy, for I am unable to sit up, and 
it is only on the peaceful days that I 
am able to be lifted out on my couch 
for a short while. This will enable my 
readers to realise and marvel at the 
things I have done. 

It would be thought that there is little 
indeed that one can do, confined as I am, 
I tell the story so that others in like 
circumstances may do their best, and that 
those enjoying health and strength may 
be grateful. May the latter never see 
things with my mind’s eyes ! 


Things done 

Well, in the first place, children T dearly 
love, and seven vears ago, along with a 
friend, I joimed in starting a Pansy 
Teague,” the object of which is to instil 
in the minds of our young people a desire 
“to be thoughtful of others.” 

‘There never was a time when both old and 
young needed more to practise this golden 
rule. ‘This work has brought me a large 
number of real, very appreciative letters, 
and it is a great pleasure to have helped in 
some measure the young life of not onl) 
one nation, but in all parts of the world 
I shall hope to keep alive the work being 
done for the children there. 

It is wonderful what an amount of real 
joy it is possible to give with what seemed 
a tiny effort, as when one of my pencilled 
paragraphs appeared in support of the 
National “ Fresh Air Fund ’’— which His 
Majesty King George is one of the srst 
to assist cach vear— and a large number ol 
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MY LIFE, AND 


those forsaken creatures of our slums were 
taken into the country for a whole day. 
One did indeed discover the silver lining 
of the cloud to hear of a poor wee mite 
on returning to its dismal home exclaim- 
ing: “I’ve been to heaven to-day, and 
s going again next veal 
With a desire to make my fellows /Aink, 
and at the same time advance the cause 
of pure literature, I have for very many 
vears sent out 
nto the world 
many reflective 
“Thoughts,” 
and it would 
surprise those 
who have sent 
me such cheer- 
ing letters of 
appreciation, 
alter reading 
these Sparks 
of thought, to 
know most of 
them had been 
gathered from 
the backs of en- 
velopes, where 
they had been 
pencilled down 
in the dark, and 
often during 
sleepless nights ! 
Though many of 
them have been 
lost, owing to 
the inability to 
decipher my 
own handwrit 
ing. vet the 
gathered ones 


HOW 1 FACE IT 


was a period of about two years  be- 
tween the carrying out of my first 
and second plans, and I really did not 
know if anything had resulted from the 
efforts, but the third scheme did indeed 
crown the rest, for, on the very day the 
final plan was published, there appeared a 
paragraph in another part of the paper in 
which the public were informed that a 
sum of money running into five figures 
had that day 
been bequeath- 
ed to the insti- 
tution I had 
been champion- 
ing for some 
years. 

Though  tak- 
ing no credit for 
this, it was in- 
deed a remark- 
able coinci- 
dence. 

Our local in- 
firmary being 
found too small 
for its growing 
needs, the next 
dithiculty was to 
raise money for 
its enlargement. 
Along with 
other things a 
scheme of mine 
was set afloat 
and proved so 
successful that 
on the very day 
a famous states- 
man came down 
to open it a 


find a Mr. Ww. Stewart Royston in of 
ae his **Room fit for a Prince.” Pisterial Agency. money was paid 

place waiting in, so that it 

lof them through the kindness of editor was opened free of debt. At the special 


friends, 

Some years ago I became acquainted 
With an institution which is to-day doing 
a most noble work among a class of 
people whose needs are too often for- 
gotten, The work was open to great ex- 
pansion, but unfortunately was hampered 
Mirough lack of funds. ‘This set. me 
thinking thinking out plans as to how 
vest to reach those who had the power 
to do what was so much needed. ‘There 
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request of the Governors the Secretary 
was deputed to come out to my home 
to convey their warmest thanks, and so 
pleased was the Secretary that he kindly 
offered to bring out the best ambulance 
in the infirmary that I might be taken 
with all care and carried round the insti- 
tution, and, he said, “ be a witness of 
What my efforts had helped to do.” Of 
all the other nice things said by the Secre- 
tary—well, readers must be left to guess, 
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THE QUIVER 


It is not often one is denicd the plea- 
sure of seeing with his own eyes what he 
has hel; ed to erect. 

There was a new church needed in 
a parish wherein I was once a happy 
schoolboy. A number of my suggestions 
appeared in certain places behind a pen- 
name which has been used for some years, 
with the result that the subscription lists 
grew longer and longer, and at last the 
debt on the church was wiped out. 

An amusing sequel to my efforts as a 


church builder was to hear of the vicar 


going to the public library and making 
a diligent search through the directories 
for the address of his mysterious helper. 
Needless to say he went away unrewarded 


after all his trouble, for it is doubtful if 
that pen-name 1s to be found in the most 
up to-d 1e of Post Office directory. 
In its adoption lies a sacred story, and it 
i one great wish that it may be 
1ake it the tool to carry out 
work in the service of others 


ate 1SS1 
| 


much mor 
in days ne, 
he affairs of my native town it has 
been busy with suggestions for which its 
made complimentary remarks, 
and in more than one instance has money 


to come 


been borrowed by the Corporation to 

carry out schemes. County, town, 

and parish have carried out suggestions 

nade behind that pen-name, and in one 

stam i latter suggested has formed 
I for debate in 


‘ the House of 
Commons. So, if the frame be broken and 
weakened, the mind is alert and ever 
ready to give of its best for the good and 


welfare of King and country held so dear! 


The “ Gratitude’? Scheme 


out a plan which, if supported by loyal 
Church people, would end in the com 
pletion of that great and noble work, 
which would never have been commenced 
had it not been for the inspiration of 
Dr. Chavasse behind it. 

‘To-day there are very many wealthy 
merchants and shippers within and 
without the diocese of Liverpool, who 
have reason to feel deeply grateful for 
their earthly blessings. It is to them | 
appeal to lend their support to the 
‘Gratitude ”’ scheme, and so make for 
me another silver lining to the cloud 
What real joy should come into the 
hearts of Liverpool’s wealthy citizens 
that an opportunity has been given to 
return a tithe of their earthly loan in 
bu lding up stone by stone a_ beautiful 
tribute wherein future generations could 
worship their Heavenly King ! 

None of our lives need be useless. Every 
true seed we plant finds an_ imitator, 
though we may never know it. 

Of all those years I can picture as 
spent in the days of happy boyhood—ah! 
and many of those spent in suffering— 
within the shelter and love of a lamented 
father, I never knew him when he was 
not doing something for others. The: 
stands erected within our village church 
token of esteem for twenty-seven years 
service within its walls. But the monv- 
ment which is best is ‘ the si‘ent fore 
influence ”’ in the heart of his first-bom 
The seed of goodness, the true ** silver 
lining in the cloud,” has been plant 
cared for, and prot cted by a devot 
mother’s love. S umes when looking 
back over all those long, weary, suffering 
yeats I wonder that good mother, sisters 


It is lways an easy matter to find and brothers have been so patient, s 
out a way to help without such being untiring and tender with me still. Butt 
discovered, as in the case of the scheme is a vow made long, long years ago, “1 
to raise a portion of the learn to suffer without complaining 
larg money still required for the Though the task never grows less dithic 
completion of the great Cathedral to learn, yet in the “trying” I hav 
Liverpool, whose foundation stone was found love in its richest beauty, a th 
laid by King Edward “the Peacemaker” lovalty of the noblest kind. 
nine vears ago. It will never be known Suffering and adversity have garnered pr 
what « tand strength have come into for me the gems of the earth whose lock low 
life through the fatherly have silvered in the waiting. Oh, th aa 
love and care of the saintly Bi hop of comfort—the sweet solace never to have Mi 
Liverpool How I have longed to find been forsaken ! - 
LNo. 2 in this Series—“ Six Eventful Years “—will tell the story of a governess, pu 
and how she faced the world alone in London.] to 
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for the minister to read in a breath "’—,. 
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A VERY SUCCESSFUL BOOK 


And its Secret 


By J. 
I 


woman hurried down the short 


THE old 


garden path and was just in time to 


open the gate for the minister. 

“A terrible cold day, sir,’? she said. 
“We didna hope to see ye the day, atter 
the east wind had got up.” 

The young man, whose complexion bore 


witness to his three-mile strugele 
the bleak gale, did his best 

“T kept thinking of the 
promised me,” he 
looked pleased. 


not caused 


against 
to smile. 

cup of tea you 
whereat she 
I hope t 


your husband 


he east wind has 


more suffering, 


Mrs. Rattray,” he added, as they moved 
towards the cottage. 

’ Ah, Peter’s rheumatism is gey bad, 
pulr man,” she said, with a sich that changed 
toa small laugh. “ But oh, sir, he’s that 
happy the day!” 

826 
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J. BELL 


The minister tried not to look astonished. 

“ Well, anyway 

“ The him a fine 
this mornin’.” 

Capital!” 

* But,” she 
of the 


that’s good news 


post brought surprise 


e he could wonder 
and neglectful 
had remembered the old man, “ but 
he'll tell ye a’ aboot it hissel’, He would 
be vexed, maybe, if I was to tell ye first. 
Step inside, sir, and haste ye 
to the fire.”” She ** Peter, 
the meenister’s come, after a’, 

If the Rev. Thomas Bird had more than 
once been tempted to turn his face from the 
it blow back to his 


went on, ¢1 
which three roving 


Sons 


step inside, 
raised her voice. 


east wind and let him 


cosy study, his perseverance on the path of 
duty was now surely rewarded by the old 
man’s hearty, Ye’re vera welcome, sir.” 
And if any of his human sympathies had 
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THE QUIVER 


been frozen on the way, they were promptly 
thawed when the old man, with an obviously 
painful effort, stretched out the seamed and 
seared right hand that in all probability 
would never toil again. 

“Sit ye doon, Maister Bird, sit ye doon, 
Ye'll excuse me for keepin’ ma sate. I’m 
awfu’ stiff the day—fair useless. Jess ’— 
over his shoulder—‘“ are ye gettin’ Maister 
Bird a dish o’ tea ? 

“Tam that, Peter,” Mrs. Rattray replied, 
already busy at the dresser, “‘ and prood to 


dae it. It’s no’ everybody would hae come 
three mile to see ye on sic a day, man. 
Eh?” 

‘It’s fine to be remembered,” said Peter, 
so gratefully that the young man warming 
his chilled hands at the glowing hearth gave 
an embarrassed laugh and remarked that 
he had been out in worse weather. 

“Ah, but vye'’re faithful,” the old man 
declared. ‘‘ Never a week hae ye missed 
since the rheumatics got the better o’ me 

—and that was three month back. But I 

didna look for ye the day; the weather 
got that wild. And, mind ye, I was par- 
teec’lar anxious to see ye the day—was I 
no’, Jess ?’ 

** "Deed, ay. Are ye no’ gaun to let 
Maister Lird see the book ? ” 

“ Tits, woman! I was comin’ to that,” 
he returned 


little sharply, as though she 


had spoilt surprise. Phe ill-humour 
passed as quickly as it had come, ‘‘ Come 
and gie it to him, Jess. Ma fingers is use- 


less the day 

She came over at once and took the loosely- 
wrapped brown-paper parcel that his left 
hand been  holding—unconsciously, 
perhaps—against his heart. She handed it 
to the minister and went back to her hos- 
pitable duties 


‘ 


. Open it, Sir, open 7.” the old man said 


eagerly “It cam’ wi’ the post the day. 
Je is makin’ a cover for it But vour 
clean hands ‘Il no’ hurt it. Read the letter 
first, if ye please. Read it so as we can 


hear it, si 

The letter, which accompanied a volume 
in scarlet cloth, bore the heading of an 
important publishing house and ran as 
follows 


White Cottage, Fairport, Scotland, 
At the request of the authors 
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Mr. James Y. Service, who is at present 
abroad, we have pleasure in sending you 
herewith a copy of his novel, ‘ Reported 
Missing,’ which we published last week. 
are, dear sir, 
“ Yours faithfully, 
“GRAY AND GRAHAM.” 


“ Ay, that’s it!” the old man cried in q 
tone of supreme satisfaction. ‘‘ And noo 
afore ye look at the book—lI’ll tell ye aboot 
Maister James Y. Service.” 

‘* Aw, he was an awfu’ nice lad,”’ said thy 
old woman, who, having come forwar 
again, was setting the teapot on the h 
and preparing to make a slice of toast. 

Haud yer tongue, Jess!”’ he exclaimed 
“‘Tt’s me that’s tellin’ the meenister. , 
Aweel, sir, I was for sayin’ it was a peet) 
ye never seen Maister Service, but it was 
afore your time. It was the summer afor 
last that he took lodgin’s in Fairport. H 
was writin’ a book then, they said, thoug 
he didna speak aboot it. But him and m 
got acquaint on the shore, and many tl 
night’s fishin’? we had thegether. And as 
Jess was sayin’, he was a nice lad, and 
terrible one for stories. He was aye wanti 
to hear aboot ma sea-farin’ days, and I te 
ye, sir, he kep’ ma memory workin’ hard 
for ma sea-farin’ days was In ma youtl 
But I could mind ma adventures no’ tl 
badly, and he would aye say something or 
speir (ask) something when I was like t 
forget, something that would set me 1 
memberin’ again. And _ whiles, atter tl 
fishin’, he would come in here wt’ me, al 
Jess there would mak’ a dish o’ tea 
aye praised yer tea, wite—ceh 

“ WhisLt, Peter! D’ye want me to bu 
the meenister’s toast But oh, sir, 
should hae heard Peter then! They wou! 
be at it till eleeven o’clock at nicht! Al 
I'll no’ say but what the maist o’ Peters 
adventures was new to me.” 
“Peace, woman, peace!” cried 
“Can I no’ get speakin’ ? Weel, sir, that 
av’ I’ve got to say aboot Maister James } 
Service i’ the meantime. Noo, if ye'll | 
pleased to open the book i 

But this is very interesting, Mr. RB 
tray,”’ said Mr, Bird, opening it at the ttl 
page, but regarding his” host “In tl 
Hevald this morning I read a notice ot t 
very book. The reviewer described it 
the most vivid and convincing story of shiif 
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A VERY SUCCESSFUL BOOK 


wreck he had read for years, and prophesied 
for the book a great success.” 

Peter Rattray gave a gasp, but recovered 
himself almost immediately, and, ignoring 
the fact that his wife had allowed the bread 
to drop on the stone and was _ blissfully 
continuing to toast the prongs of the fork, 
listening greedily the while, said, with dig- 
nity: ‘‘Would ye be pleased to say the 
words again, sir?” 

When Mr. Bird, gravely and distinctly, 
had repeated them, the old man, as with 
a rush of comprehension, taised his right 
hand, smote his knee, and— groaned. 

“Oh, Peter, hae 
sighed his wife. 

“Me hurt masel’! It was the rheue 
matics! Pay attention to yer toast!” 

Mrs. Rattray barely suppressed a_ wail 
and fled to the dresser for a fresh slice of 


ye hurted yersel’ ?” 


bread ; while Mr. Bird, who had apparently 
noticed nothing, proceeded to quote further 
from the reviewer, 

“My! that’s splendid !”’ said Peter, smil- 
ing ere the twinges had entirely subsided. 
“ But noo, sir,” he continued, ‘‘ would ye be 
pleased to turn to the next page and read 
what ye behold there ?”” He broke intoa little 
chuckle ; his countenance fairly beamed. 

There was just enough on the next page 
for the minister to read in a breath: 

* DEDICATED TO 
PETER RATTRAY, 
WHO SPUN THE YARNS 
NOW WOVEN INTO THIS TALE.” 
“And that’s me!” cried Peter. 
Ay, it’s jist him!’ laughed Jess, return- 
ing to the fire. 


“ sure never thought 
to see the day when ma Peter’s name would 
be in print! Was it no’ real kind o’ the lad 
to 

“Woman!” exclaimed her spouse, 


Is it 
the day or the morn that the meenister’s to 
get his tea ?” 

“ Tits, Peter!’ she retorted mildly, 
I no’ get sayin’ a word ?” ; 

“A word! A speech, ye mean!” 

Mr. Bird, who was now accustomed to their 


‘can 


tiny tiffs, concealed his amusement, and 
solemnly congratulated the host on the 
honour done him. 


“ 
Honour! My! T wouldna change places 


wi the King! I’m the proodest man in 
Scotland |” 


“All the same,” said the minister—his 
eyes on Chapter I., for he, too, had written 
must accept 
the credit the author gives you in his dedi- 
cation, I take it, Mr. Rattray, that this 
book would not have been written but for 
you. The author says as much.” 

At that the old man fell back in his chair. 
Hlis face glowed; his voice shook as he 
inquired; “ Maister Bird, dae ye mean 
that ?” 

And again Jess forgot her toast to gaze 
trom the one to the other. 

“Why, certainly,” the young man re- 
plied. ‘‘ The dedication is an open acknow- 
ledgment of your inspiration. I don’t sup- 
pose you've had time to read much of the 
book yet, but———’”’ 

“Tle wanted me to read a bit,” put in 
Mrs. Rattray, “but then he wouldna let 
the book oot o’ his grip.” 

This time Peter ignored her. ‘* And will— 
will ma name be on a’ the books that he’s 
got printed ?” he asked the visitor. 

“Surely,” said Mr. Bird. “ You see, Mr. 
Rattray, your young friend has felt so 
indebted to you that he could not help tell- 
ing the world your name. And if you feel 
proud now, I think you'll feel prouder later, 
even if the prophecy of the Heva/d reviewer is 
only moderately fulfilled. But, as I was going 
to say, when you have read the book you 
will know better the meaning of the dedica- 
tion. IL dare say you will have read it 


a book (a secret as yet)— 


through—and so shall I: Ill order it to- 
night—by the time I come along again ; 


and then we shall be able to discuss it, and 
you shall tell me how much of it is yours.” 
He looked kindly at his host. “ It will be 
tremendously interesting for me, I can assure 
you,” he added. 

But the thing seemed to have got beyond 
the old man. He merely nodded when the 
minister’s voice ceased, and then dropped 
into a dreamy silence that lasted until tea 
was ready, and his wife informed him of 
the fact. 

“Ah!” he murmured absently, ‘ it beats 
everything! Ma name on a book! .. . 
And I never had muckle notion o’ books 
afore. It was terrible kind o’ the lad. 

. . Maister Bird, IT think T would like to 
feel the book again.” 

The minister rose, replaced the Lrown 
paper, and laid the parcel in the lett hand, 
that signalled cautiously tor it. And once 
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old enemy, and thereupon the Idea took 
mastery. 

Mr. Bird spent that evening in writing a 
letter to the author of “ Reported Missing.” 
It was the most difficult, the most delicate 
piece of composition he had ever attempted. 
For each of the two sheets that eventually 
went into the envelope, a dozen went into 
the fire. The letter ended thus: 


‘Please understand that Peter is alto- 
gether ignorant of what I am doing. You 
have made him so proud that I think he 
would never forgive me were he aware. 
Had his health been good and his business 
going on, I would regard him as the happi- 
est man of my acquaintance. If avything 
could make him forget his suffering and lack 
of little creature comforts, it would be the 
sight of his name on your book, for he clings 
to the book and its success as though his 
whole worldly support were in them. Should 
you find it possible to do anything for him, 
might I respectfully suggest that you ofter 
it to him as a share of the propts on the book ? 
Then his pride would not be touched un- 
kindly, and his joy, I feel certain, would be 
full. Pardor all this from a stranger at 
his wits’ end to help a mutual friend.” 


For the next three weeks Mr. Bird suf- 
fered a good deal from depression alternat- 
ing with wild hopes. At the end of that 
period he simply despaired. He was in 
the very depths when the typescript of his 
own book came back from the seventh pub- 
lisher to whom he had submitted it. With 
a groan he cast the parcel across the room, 
sprang up, got hat and coat, and left the 
manse. 

It was only Tuesday, but he decided to 
walk to White Cottage. The east wind was 
blowing as it had blown against him on 
the same errand nearly a year ago; but 
now he took a savage satisfaction in facing 
it. He 1 win through the difficulty 
somehow. He would get Jess to confide in 
him, and he weuld beg or borrow that which 
she most required. Let the grey skies scowl, 
let the grey sea snarl, the bitter days would 
pass and there would come a season of clear 

hining for these old people. He forced him- 
to believe it Meantime he was hound 
to do his best to cheer them up, and as he 
tramped along he charged his spirit with 
hopefulness, And so, chilled, but cheertul of 
countenance, he came at last to the cottage. 
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But was this Jess who opened the door to 
him—this old woman all smiles though her 
eyes held tears ? 

** Oh, sir,” she cried, “‘ it jist needed your 
comin’ to mak’ it right. Sich news, sich 
news for Peter!’’ She had so far forgotten 
herself that she took his arm and dragged 
him into the kitchen. ‘‘ Peter dear, he's 
come, he’s come!’ 

And there was Peter, tied to his chai 
by a common weakness of the flesh, yet 
looking like a king on his throne. 

“Read it, sir, read it!’ he exclaimed, 
and held out a registered envelope. “* Read 
it, and rejoice wi’ Jess and me.” 

rhe minister managed, without disturb- 
ing the other contents, to extract a letter. 

“Read it so as we can hear Peter 
commanded. 

And the minister read : 


Blantyre, 
** London Docks, 
“October 15th, rors. 
* My DEAR PETER, 

“Tt has been in my mind before now 
to write to you; but I have been on the 
move ever since I saw you, and, besides, | 
wanted to be able to let you know the 
result of our book. Well, here it is. I do 
not suppose the thought ever occurred to 
you, but I made a_ bargain with mysel! 
that you should take half of the spoil. ] 
heard from the publishers lately, and got 
a settlement of the royaltics due on_ the 
first six months’ sales. In case it should 
be handier for you, I enclose your share in 
notes and a P.O.—{85 ios. 1 understand 
we might have done worse as books go nowa 
days. The reviews were good, anyway 
Let me know if you would like to see a 
few. At present I am _ not thinking ol 
another book. Were I out in your fishing: 
boat or sitting at your fireside 1 dare say 
I’d want to do another. And perhaps th 
time may come. I wish I could have brought 
the enclosed to you instead of posting I 
but a run to Seotland is out of the questto! 


just now. I am purser on this unfashion- 
able but seaworthy craft—in the Australian 
trade—and we sail on Thursday. Lest o! 


luck to you and Mrs, Rattray; may you 
both have health and happiness. 
* Your one-time coliaborator and 
always your trend, 
“ James Y. SERVICE.” 
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A VERY SUCCESSFUL BOOK 


The cold man held out his hand for the 


“Gie the money to Jess,’ he said. 


letter. 
“Weel, Maister Bird, what think ye o 
that ?”’ he asked, beaming. 

“ He’s a good fellow,”’ replied the young 
‘and /170 for a 


minister, a little dazed, 
first book seems to me excellent.’” And 
under his breath he added, ‘‘ God_ bless 
him!” 


Ill 
‘i the following spring an amazing thing 
happened to Mr. Bird. His book was 
accepted, and by the firm that had pub- 
lished ‘‘ Reported Missing.”’ Its publication 
was promised for the autumn. 

He could not resist mentioning the matter 
to Peter Rattray on his next call, just to see 
how the old man would take it. Peter was 
indubitably pleased that any good thing 
should happen to his friend, but it was im 
possible for him to keep a note of patronage 
out of his congratulations; indeed, the 
note was so distinct that Mr. Bird found it 
lificult to retain a grave countenance. 

“And I’m sure I hope it’ll be vera suc- 
cessful,” was Peter’s tinal remark on the 
subject. After which he proceeded to quote 
from some of the reviews of his ‘‘ own” 
book, and later requested his visitor to read 
sundry selections from the same. 

In July the minister took a holiday. He 
went to London by water, a trip he had 
promised himselt for years. To make the 
icquaintance of his publisher, from whom 
he had had several encouraging letters, was, 
however, the primary motive for taking the 
journey now. Having written for an appoint- 
ment with the great man, he had received 
a cordial note inviting him to lunch, and 
so he left Fairport in the best of spirits. 

During the short voyage he bethought 
himself of another author, and wondered 
whether the latter was still purser on the 
Blantyre, and whether, by any chance, that 
ship was at present in port. On arriving at 
London he made inquiry, and found, to his 
Satisfaction, that the Blantyre was within 
his reach, though advertised to sail that 
afternoon. With much trouble he found the 
ship. He found the purser, too, but had to 
await his turn to interview that busy, brown- 
laced, bright-eyed young man. And when 
his chance came at last, he saw that he 
could have but a few words, 

“ Mr. Service,” he said, ‘I am the man 
who wrote to you about old Peter Rattray 


at Fairport. I hope my letter won’t pre- 
vent you now from shaking hands.” 

For a moment the purser frowned, then 
his face cleared, though it flushed. He 
held out his hand. 

“Oh, that’s all right. You did well to 
write to me, Mr. Bird. I hadn’t forgotten 
Peter, but——” He halted, looking a little 
embarrassed. “ If you don’t mind,” he re- 
sumed, “ I’d rather hear about Peter than 
the—the other thing. How did he get 
through the winter ?” 

“Wonderfully, The book and you—l 
must say it at once, Mr. Service—made al 
the difference. I wish you could see him.” 

The purser smiled and sighed. ‘ So do I, 
That was a good time I had at Fairport. 
l thought I was going to be an author then 
—Il mean a big author.” 

“ Aren’t you that now? I never saw a 
book so well reviewed.” 

“Oh, I’m not complaining,’”’ Service said 
in a lighter tone. 

“TL should hope not! Well, now that you 
have written one very successful book, when 
shall we see your second ?” 

Service laughed and shook his head. “ I 
haven't the slightest idea.” He glanced 
quickly round him, and the minister saw 
lumself in the way. People were becoming 
mpatient for the purser’s attention. 

sorry,” said Service presently, 
“but it’s my ill-fortune to be on duty. I 
hope we may meet again. Remember me to 
Peter and the old lady. It was good of you 
to look me up.” 

They shook hands as friends do, and the 
minister made way for others. 

At lunch with his publisher next day he 
spoke of Service, 

“Ah, yes,” said the publisher, ‘* that book 
of his was a big disappointment. We had 
the greatest hopes of it—a remarkable first 


effort. But who shall prophesy a book’s 
fate?” He looked inquiringly at his guest, 


who was staring at him in a curious fashion. 

disappointment ?”’ said) Mr. Bird 
slowly, after a long pause. “ 1 understood 
it was a very successful book—for a first 


book, at any rate.” 

The publisher shook his head, ** It ought 
to have been a very successful book. IT may 
tell you, Mr. Bird, my belief in it was so 
strong that I nearly advised--a mercy I 
didn’t—Service to go in seriously tor writing 
novels. I think he had the ambition, for he 
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told me once that as soon as he could 
Scrape together a hundred pounds—he’s 
quite alone in the world, I believe—he would 
stay ashore and devote himself to writing for 
a year, and see what happened. But I don’t 
suppose he ever reached the hundred, poor 
chap, or else he changed his mind, for he 
still follows the sea, as you have just told 
me. Well, he did his best, and so did we, 
and that’s all about it.” 

The minister’s puzzled look had given 
way to one of concern—or was it consterna- 
tion 

“Mr. Graham,” he said, with forced 
calmness, “if my question is not too out- 


rageous, I beg you will answer it. After- 


wards I will satisfy you that my motive js 
not mere curiosity.” 

‘“What is the question, Mr. Bird ?” 

“How much money—did Mr. Service 
make out of ‘ Reported Missing’ ?” 

The publisher hesitated. “It is not 
usual,” he began. Then he met the minis- 
ter’s eyes. “ Between ourselves, Mr. Bird, 
Service’s total royalties amounted to a little 
less than twelve pounds, and the book is as 
dead as a herring.” 

‘Twelve pounds,’’ softly echoed the 
minister, and sat awhile in silence. At last 
he said, “* Mr. Graham, I still think it was 
a very successful book, and I am going to 
tell you why.” 


‘** Virtuous and wise he was, but not severe; 
He still remembered that he once was young.” a 
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A MINIMUM WAGE FOR MINISTERS 


An Unusual Piea for an Unusual Class 


By DENIS CRANE 


We have heard a great deal of late about the minimum wage for various classes 


of workers, but few need it more than those in the Church. 


Many preachers 


are scandalously underpaid, yet they cannot agitate. I asked Mr. Denis Crane 
to investigate carefully the whole subject, and here is his report. 


HE nation has of late years shown a 
laudable, if somewhat belated, desire to 
set its house in order, The Churches—in 
open conference, mn secret conclave, and in 
ndividual pulpit have, with thunderous 
resolutions and fervid rhetoric, urged it on. 
Now at last the ordinary citizen, panting 
a little from his unusual exertions and 
alarms, is beginning to retort upon the 
Churches, albeit in no untricndly mood, 
“Don't push. Set your own house 
straight.” 

And the retort has point; for, truly, in 
the Church to-day there is an incredible 
amount of sweating, grave waste of re- 
sources, and, in certain sections of it, more 
inequality of burdens and rewards than in 


any other sphere of lite. 


For Honour’s Sake 

Admitting that the Church is not to be 
judged by ordinary busin 
allowing for the fact that, to a degree un- 
known in other institutions, she is at the 


standards, and 


mercy of circumstance, there yet appears to 
the plain man one internal reform that, for 
her honour’s sake, she must. straightwayv 
undertake. It is the fixing of an adequate 
minimum wage tor her ministers. 

A few years ago the ministry was regarded 
by that elusive individual, “ the man in the 
Street ’’—or, at least, the ribald type of him 

as a slugeard’s paradise ; and by some, 
even to-day, it is considered mere or less a 
sinecure. But times have changed swiltly of 
late, and where the truth is known the spirit 
of this newer age demands for the parson, 
as lor the miner and the mechani , a living 
wage, promptly paid, for an honest day's 
work, 

To this demand the Church is slowly 
responding, and some de plorable evils have 
been Swept away; but that there are still 
: imposing a heavy toll of 
crippled efficiency as well as of anxicty and 


real gslievances, 


suffering, it is the object of this article to 
show. 

Of the six principal Nonconformist 
Churches in this country, four have for 
some years past recognised the principle 
that every minister should have assured to 
him a stipend sufficient to raise him above 
anxiety and care. They are the Presby- 
terian, the Wesleyan Methodist, the Primi- 
tive Methodist, and the United Methodist 
Churches. 

Two others, the Congregational and the 
Baptist, have now come into line by estab- 
lishing special funds whereby the ministerial 
wage within the respective Unions will be 
increased to an agreed minimum. The 
Church of England, in which grave inequali- 
ties still abound, has no adequate provision 
of the kind, nor is any in immediate pros- 
pect. 

The Presbyterians inaugurated a susten- 
tation fund as early as 1879, and although 
there would scem to be some strain in main- 
taining it, its object is satisfactorily achieved. 


The Wesleyan Minimum 

The Wesleyans have no statutory rule, but 
a minimum stipend is established by custom. 
Kighty pounds per annum is the not inade- 
quate salary of a probationer; only in a 
very few cases is a slightly lower amount 
paid. 

For ministers in full connexion the usual 
minimum is 4150, with a furnished house 
and certain allowances. In some of the 
poorer country circuits the figure may drop 
a trifle, but there are compensations. 

The allowances are six guineas a year for 
each child under cighteen, a reduction on 
school fees—or, as an alternative, twelve 
pounds a year per child from the ages of 
nine to fifteen—and in some of the more 
prosperous circuits the payment of medical 


charges, 


Lay agents, though not remuncrated on a 
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generous scale, are otherwise provided for 
lhe Conference of 1905 adopted a scheme fot 
giving them a pension. 

In Primitive Methodism the minimum 1s 


fixed by legislation. It is a meagre one, and 
often entails care and privation foo 101 
probationers, and with a furnished 
house, for approved list men Five pounds 
for each child under eighteen lightens the 
burden of married men. In this Church, how 
ever, there is a large proportion of circults 
that do not pay above the minimum. Very 
few rise to 4150 or beyond. 

Yet great improvements have taken place. 
[he writer knows one honoured minister who 
entered on his work in 1862, whose stipend tor 
the first vear was 414, with lodging and 
three meals a day, additional meals to be 
paid for at fivepence each Ile contesses 
that he never had more than the three 

During his second, third and tourth years 
he received £16, 418 and /20 respectively. 
In his fifth he married, when he received /1 
a week and a house ‘Sometimes,’’ says 
he, ‘‘ I had to wait weeks betore I got that 
In later vears he fared somewhat better 
Yet during a ministry of nearly half a century 
he never once received more than /120 

This Cl 
for the majority it accepts no responsibility 


also employs lay agents, but 


beyond the payment of a sala without 


board or lodgings rarely rising above /1 
or 258. a week It has, however, invested 
a select few with the dignity of perman 
ency But they are sadly underpaid, and 
there is no pension or superannuation allow- 


ance, 


A Pound a Week! 
One al case, person ily known to 
the writer for many years, will suttice 


The man in question has spent twenty-five 


years In t service of his Church, during 
seventeen of which he never received more 

and ometimes received less than /1 a 
week on which to dress well and mect all 


For seven years he superintended an 


important city mission His total income 
here wa 2 a week, paid quarter! when 
there were tunds to pay it | i ) 
prospered ler his” care | to 
the pover t t member e 

debt ten } nota shill lo hon 

to his tamil Sometime ve tow 


tears,’ he says. Besides earning his wag 


he had perforce to go round among friend 
and beg it 


No pension o1 annuity awaits this Man 
only a small sum—/100, believe—fo 


which the Church has insured him. Thj 


falls due thirteen vears hence. My friend 


will then have seen thirty-eight years 
public service, and will be fifty-seven ye 
of age As he will be untit tor work, and t 
insurance money cannot, with the utm 


care, last more than two vears, his prospect 


In any other sphere such treatment wor 
e held to be disgracetul Here the 


cidence is shitted, and we hear only of t! 


| 
man self-sacrifice \ curious feature 
that, whereas an ordained munister has 
higher salary and a retiring allowance, t 


man, whom the Church docs not hesitat 


entrust with the tull work and_ respons: 


bility of a minister, and whose labours ha 
been singularly blessed, is not only 
thirty per cent. less—so that he cannot hi 
self save a penny—but ts also lett practi 
unprovided for by the Church On wi 
extraordinary interpretation of 
ethics is this treatment based 


Phe position in 
Church ts attected 
union Ihe men ¢ 


ection, who tormerly 


were greatly under, 


eeneral understanding by which no muniste! 


in full connexion receives less than 411 
and a house 
Those ministers who formerly ov 


allegiance to the New Connexion part 


pate in a reserve fund by which Is assut 
the minimum they were entitled to bet 
union took plac 4120 In the maj 

of cases, however, throughout this vigor 


Church, a higher seale of remuneration 


It was In some of the Bapti t and Cong! 
gational churches that, in past years t 
greatest hard hips wert experienced 
much as insecurity of tenure was added t 
inadequacy of remuneration 

Phe Baptists are now raising a sustent 
tion fund ol $2 to tabl h at 


mum salary otf 4100 a year tor sing! 


tor married men The fund 
launched only last vear, but some two-thire 
of the amount is already 1 id 

Phe need ts shown by the tact that tort 


eight per cent. of the Baptist pastors 
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A MINIMUM WAGE FOR MINISTERS 


England and Wales get less than 42 a week ; 
and rarely does a manse go with the stipend. 
Many pastors remain single because they 
cannot afford to marry. 

A like amount—£250,000-— has just been 
raised by the Congregational Church From 
January next no Congregational minister 
within the Union will receive less than £120 
a year 

So much for Nonconformity. 


The Church of England 

It is the shame of modern Christendom 
that in the Church of England, wihose 
prestige is incomparable, and whose wealth 
is fabulous, there exists a state of things 
that will bear no name but scandalous. 
There are two counts in the indictment 
the amazing inequality of income among its 
clergy, and the large number of unemployed. 

As to the first-named, the facts are fairly 
well known. In the Fen Country, for 
example, is a “living of 470, without a 
vicarage. The parishioners—mostly small 
farmers and their dependents—can render 
little help; and there is considerable 
amount of poverty that naturally looks 
to the Church for relief. 

The vicar—when the parish is lucky 
enough to have one—has to live in rooms 
and eke out his penurious stipend with sun 
dry small charities, to secure which he must 
answer many humiliating questions as to how 
he spends his money, why he cannot live on 
£70 a year, and so forth 

Not far away is a curacy with /1 yO a year, 
and a house. On this sum the curate has 
to maintain himself and his wife —a delicate 
woman, who must have servant-—and 
educate his three children Iie is, more- 
over, expected to give relief and, as leader 
of local affairs, to keep up a certain amount 
ot style. 

On the other hand, close by are two livings, 
light so far as duties are concerned, worth 
£500 and /1, 300) Tespective ly These are 
said to be two ot the worst worked parishes 
in the county. 

Some years ago. in a ot 
the then Bishop of London gave a detailed 
Statement of his expenditure, to show that 


‘at London daily, 


the man who held his position must needs 
be poor on 410.000 a veat 
Allowing that 


Si 
idered, are very much the victims of cir um- 
Stance, this kind of 


Bishops, individually con- 


argument is not con 


vincing. It is too obvious that, hard pressed 
as he may be, a Bishop on /10,000 a year 
never goes hungry, never denies himself a 
needful book, but lives amid cultured sur- 
roundings, can send his children to the most 
expensive schools, and, when run down, 
can tlee to Windermere or to the snowy 
tranquillities of Miirren. Not so, however, 
the thrittiest vicar on 4150. Lucky he, if, 
with his careworn wife and stinted children, 
he can mect the household bills and pay the 
fares once in a long, long year to an ex- 
changed vicarage in another town. 

Not only are many of the clergy starved 
and sadly put to it to make ends meet, but 
also there is no pension for them, no pro- 
vision of any sort for old age. 

here are, indeed, certain independent 
charities, notably the Curates’ Augmenta- 
tion Fund, which aims to increase the 
stipends of the elder curates. But the fund 
is so ill supported that it can make grants 
to only two out of the fourteen hundred 
curates eligible. Even at that, the grant 
ceases, for some obscure reason, during such 
time as a beneticiary may chance to be out 
of work. 


Out-of-Work Clergy 

And unemployment is a growing evil in 
the Established Church. Roughly speaking, 
there are 25,000 clergy, and only 14,000 
benefices, As on an average only 460 
vacancies occur cach year, it would be 
upwards of twenty-three years, even under 
a system of seniority, before all could be 
promoted. As it is, there are hundreds of 
curates whose chances of preterment are 
absolutely nil. 

Moreover, the demand nowadays is in- 
creasingly for young men. Years and 
experience seem not to count. It is the 
youthful, unmarried curate who is wanted. 
And it is he who draws the largest stipend 

4130 a year, on an average. When a man 
has been a curate for five years his income 
in Successive curacies steadily declines until, 
at sixty, he is fortunate if he can get /go 
or /100. 

In england to-day there are large numbers 
of clergymen against whom no fault can 
be alleged, save that of middle-age, who 
are out of work and entirely dependent 


for a meagre livelihood on occasional Sunday 
duty. As at least one-half of them are 
University or public-school men, reared in 
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homes that knew no privation, what tales of | contend that, properly to fulfil his vocation, 
tragedy and heroism—did they not hold it — the pastor should be raised above all anxiety 
bad form to voice their sufferings—they in money matters, have an ample library. 
and their wives could tell. with every facility for undisturbed medita- 

To the ordinary lay mind, that regards tion, and be relieved of business cares. Only 


a wise stewardship and an equitable adjust- then, it is said, shall we get the type of 


ment of rewards to industry as the most ministry the age demands. Loth these ideals 


elementary Christian duty, this state of have in all ages had their living exemplifica 


affairs in the Church of England is astound- tions and are held to-day with equal convic 
ing It makes one alternately gasp and — tion by men of undoubted sincerity. 
quake I:verywhere one sees the Church There is truth and error in both conten. 
fettered by unjust anomalies, by antiquated tions. Christ’s representative should cer- 
bonds. Why not overhaul the whole tainly set an example of self-denial, but 
cumbersome machinery ? Why leave it that for the work's sake ’’ may becom: 
to a day of disestablishment ? It is hard to) mean and tyrannical plea; domestic o t 
believe that even for so onerous a task the business worry undoubtedly impairs ef a 
Bishops have not the necessary statesman- ciency, but the doctrine of comfort and t 
ship. Can it be that, secure in their pre-  quietude pushed too far may degrade tl t 
eminence, they lack the desire ? pastor into a pampered religious pet. | 
In all sections of the Church, save, perhaps, 
the Anglican, the clash of opposing ideals A Guaranteed Minimum wanted ‘ 
has been a serious hindrance to the payment Common sense suggests a middle cours ( 
of a living wag Ought not the Christian a guarantced minimum stipend, on a more ( 
minister to abandon all claim to affluence, generous scale than now obtains, and a te d 
to earthly comforts, to social advantage, duction of all salaries over #500, the mont V 
‘for the work’s sake ’”’ 2? Would not a life so saved to go to poorer pastorates and t s 
of voluntary poverty render both precept Church extension, Any abnegation and 0 
and example more effective ? There are poverty would thus become voluntary act € 
those who hold that view, including some = on the minister’s own part, as, to have at b 
who retort, not without querulousness, when — virtue, they ought to be. In chur hes whet 
called upon to support their pastor in a from force of circumstance, salaries are Cc 
house better than their own: ‘‘ Why should — present low, the necessary funds might | t] 
he fare better than I?” provided by the abandonment of truities b 
On the other hand, there are those who causes and the abolition of overlapping. tl 
d 
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LETTERS OF COUNSEL AND COMFORT 


A New Scries of Open Letters 


By “AMICA” 


The former fetters which “Amica” contributed to this magazine a year or two ago 


were so much appreciated that I have asked her to write another series. 


No. 2 will 


be addressed to “ The Young Head of an Old House.” 


No. 1.-TO A GIRL WITH A STEPMOTHER 


Y DEAR ELFRIDA, 

I want you to come here direct, 
when you leave school: we must talk this 
thing over before you return home—over 
and over. On personal matters, I do not 
think that in the multitude of counsellors 
there is wisdom, but, ol! in crises, how 
blessed may one counsellor be, who cares ! 
I have always cared. When I sce a young 
soul standing at life’s cross roads, whence 
one turning may take him or her into the 
desert, and another among pleasant valleys 
and under the shelter of the hills, I always 
want to go to that nidus where the pilgrim 
stands, and say, “I have not walked each 
of these ways myself, but I know whither 
each leads ; let us make sure now which is 
best 

It is not an evil always, and in every 
case, to go into the desert. I cannot help 
thinking that, for the great of soul, it may 
be good sometimes to agonise there; I 
think there might be occasions when the 
desert is chosen with open eyes, but it is 
sad to arrive in it without conscious choice. 
K:veryone does not want life’s easy things ; 
it may be that sometimes the heroism 
consists in taking them when one’s very 
soul cries out for Pentecostal bread and 
the lonely vigil; but it is hard when 
average people who want pleasantness 
are given these. 

I understand what a great blow has 
fallen on vou. It will not comfort vou 
much, at the first, to be told that it is 
estimates, false in the main, which make 
the shock overwhelming, It is admitted 
that habit is twice Nature —there are 
conventions which are super-Nature. 

You remember your mother; you were 
quite a big girl when she died. After her 
death, your father became the remaining 
pillar of your universe, Separated from 


him, as you have been at boarding-school 
for five years, you have probably idealised 
him more than had you been living with 
him. In the interval, I feel sure you have 
been building a dream-house in which you 
have lived a good deal, where in time you 
expected to prove yourself your father’s 
right hand, little mother to the other 
children, a dignified and very wise young 
spinster matron. And now, the realisation 
being close at hand, you being eighteen, 
your father writes to you, not merely that 
he is going to marry, but that he is 
married. ‘The blow has certainly struck 
you in the crudest way, but, dear heart, 
you must not speck of “ treachery”; the 
secrecy was due to a far more usual and 
less cruel thing : cowardice, male coward- 
ice. Your father was afraid of you, 
afraid of your cold, clear-eyed young 
judgment, afraid of appeals which he 
could not grant, so he fortified himself by 
effecting a condition against which appeal 
would be obviously in vain. 

When one is able to realise that, in 
practico-sentimental or emotional matters, 
some men, even when they are fathers, 
are only blundering, blind, helpless crea- 
tures, I think the protective, mother 
instinct that makes life always worth 
while to women, awakes, and one becomes 
a little sorry, and a little amused, and 
altogether kind and merciful. When a man 
is torn divers ways by opposing women, 
bound to him by indisscluble ties of kin- 
ship, he proves a victim, if he is a peace- 
lover. I feel sure you will not wish to put 
your father into that position. 

It would probably surprise you if I 
reminded you that he is still a young man. 
All children regard their parents as vener- 
able persons, but when a man marries at 
twenty-one he may be only forty when 
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his eldest child is eighteen. In my opinion, 
a man of forty is in his heyday 

Perhaps you will say, ‘So much the 
worse; he will have the longer time in 
which to love her,” but the second thought 
that will follow this will be a pemitent 
and a better one 

Being honest with yourself, IT want you 
to try to think if there were never hours 
when, planning the future in your French 
pensionnat, you did not add to the pano 
rama of life at home the dream-figure of 
another man, this time very young, whose 
presence would make ordinary things in 
teresting to the spinster matron, and if 
you never saw with your mind's eve a 
wedding feast in the big dining-room, 
where the spinster matron was very pro 
minent, and a later going away, when the 
spinster matron returned, as such, no 
more. If vou are like most girls, you had 
these dreams. Suppose they had mate- 
rialised in your case, where does considera- 
tion of the father come in ? Is he to stand 
passively by, and witness the severance 
of his “right hand’; 1s he to give away 
successively his three daughters 
reaches the age of sympathy and good 
understanding, and remain lonely thence 
forward 2? I think even the kindest of 
children would think this a reasonable and 
becoming course of action. But as we 


as each 


grow older, we learn not to ask more of 
human nature than it is in humanity to 
accord 

I now come to the most poignant part 
of vour grievance. The bride prior to her 
marriage, had been governess to vout 
sisters You say you would not have 
minded nearly so much if she had been an 
earlier friend of the family, and you are 
quite sure she must be a horrid creature 
since, being entrusted with the education 
of your sisters, she has managed to sneak 
into mother’s place. 

I ad that, at first sight, this empha- 
sises the anguish. For my own part, Iam 
not cordially in sympathy with employces 
in any capacity who aspire to marry the 
master, or a son of the house ; and, in the 
majority of cases, I think the better kind 
of woman would not wish to do it, and 
vet. here again, it may be super-Nature 
prejudice, and not reasoned judgment 
that speaks 


A governess to-day is not likely to be 


an uneducated woman; the governess 
whom your Aunt Mary engaged for her 
motherless nieces would be, as far as 
opportunity enabled her to judge, a lady 
Now I am of the opinion that having 
worked conscientiously at any kind of 
occupation involving her livelihood, for 
a few years, is the training of all others 
that would make a woman thankful for 
a settled home, and likely to prove 
reasonable and affectionate wife. 

Bear in mind that Iam in sympath 
with the instinct that would make you 
prefer that your father had chosen a wif 
from any other establishment rather than 
his own. I think the instinct is sound 
nevertheless the fact you deplore woul 
afford a sensible man opportunities oi 
estimating the lady's qualities, of judging 
if the children were likely to love her 
and what impression she made on his 
friends and acquaintances. And you ma 
rest assured that she, too, would much 
rather have met her husband elsewher 
than in his children’s schoolroom. 

With regard to stepmothers in general 


my impression is that these are 
anxiously concerned about their step- 
children than they would be about thei 
own. ‘Their misfortune 1s that, if th 
children are partly grown up when th 
stepmother assumes control over then 
she will tolerate in them, or at least will 
not censure, breaches of good manners 
that in her own children she would not 
endure. As I am a profound believer 1 
the supreme importance otf good manners 
in the family, and indeed in all relations 
of life, I think this neglect ver 
serious consequences for the entire house 
hold, It comes from shyness, from retin 
ment of fecling ; lest she should be mis 
judged, she withholds the rebuke that 
would be so salutary, the snub that 1s s 
often deserved by the bumptious yours 
and this, in duc time, induces a barner 
constraint that is regrettable for all co 
cerned 

I think fiction has on its guilty soul t 
martyrdom of many a stepmother. 7! 
war of temperaments Is a wal that init 
elemental aspect never ends ; there 
I venture to think, no household that he 
not known it: often it is between 
nearest and dearest that the severest an 
place. N 


most tense struggles take 
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TO A GIRL WITH 


reader accepts printed matter with such 
faith as the young ; indeed, the character 
of studious youth is formed almost 
entirely by books. Now it is not con- 
sidered improving to the youthful mind 
to place before it a feminine cc mtest in the 
family ; the hero son may defy his aged 
father for the sake of the beautiful heroine, 
but the heroine must never speak her 
mind to her mother, no matter how 
intense her feelings may be. Is family 
conflict required to send the heroine out 
into the wide world? ‘The intelligent 
author, who does not wish to make her 
public think, lest its mind might be dis- 
turbed and enlightened, turns the mother 
into a stepmother by the addition of four 
letters, and half a page of explanations, 
and another of the misrepresentations that 
are supposed to be salutary, but have 
such a bitter after-taste, is made to the 
receptive. 

This is very bad, it is very wrong. I 
have not any doubt that go per cent. 
of the abundant second - wilely suffering 
in the world is due to the wicked art 
which tells lurid tales of cruel step- 
mothers in the nursery, and emphasises 
them in the schoolroom library. Where 
an actual stepmother is a cruel woman, 
I think investigation would almost always 
prove that she was an over-burdened 
woman, harassed by toil or suffering or 
unmerited contempt, till she added her 
link to the chain of injustice by being 
unjust in her turn to the helpless. It is 
dificult to be always good, it is not 
dificult to be sometimes not good, when 
one is not actually bad at heart. I could 
write a volume about stepmothers, and 
I think it would afford interesting reading. 

Come here before you go home, as I 
have already urged; when we have made 
the circle of your difficulty together, the 
views of each will probably have under- 
gone some modification. It will be some- 
thing, when you turn your face homeward, 


A STEPMOTHER 


that you should do it with the feeling 
that you are going to meet just another 
human being, and she probably ten times 
more alarmed at thought of you than you 
are at thought of her. 

As to your leaving home, and “ doing 
something,”’ subsequently ; in view of 
the respect I entertain for labour, your 
suggestion does not make the pathetic 
impression on me you may have anti- 
cipated. To stand unsupported on the 
basis of life’s practical things for a time 
should form part of all education. We 
do not understand life if we have never 
had any part in its stern and hard con- 
ditions ; we never understand how base 
human nature can be, or how heroic, 
until we have seen our interests clash with 
those of others, some unscrupulous, and a 
few supremely just. Even if we do not 
desire to take things so seriously, we shall 
find it informative to see sections of our 
kind at close quarters. It is good for 
everyone sometimes to stand apart from 
the family circle, and be judged as a 
detached individual. It is not always 
paradise to live with our relatives. I feel 
sure we grow best when we are not 
fastened like espaliers to the walls of the 
home enclosure. Nature is wiser and older 
than the family ; it seems to me sie meant 
the young birds to quit the parental nest 
as soon as their wings were strong. 

Capable young women have many doors 
standing open to them to-day. At no time 
could IT have advised with more conviction : 
* Be strong, be good, and fear nothing.” 
If you decide to be one of the great army 
of professional workers, far be it from me 
to pity you; the main counsel I should 
offer you from a hopeful heart is: “* Do 
not close the paternal door violently 
behind vou; there will be occasions when 
it will be very sweet to be welcomed 
home.” 

With love, your friend always, 
AMICA, 


“How the Royal Children of Europe keep Christmas” is the subject of a 
splendidly illustrated article in my Christmas Number—one of many special 
features. 
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HUMDRUM LOVE 


And the Gold that was Behind it 


By DORA FOWLER MARTIN 


quite old married people,” said 

Mrs. Ainstey thoughtfully, as she 
crackled the crisp ten-pound note she held 
Just think, 
Robert, fourteen years ago to-day was my 
thirtieth birthday and my wedding day! 


” 


between her slim fingers. ‘“ 


Does it seem so long to you ? 
Robert Ainstey helped himself to the dish 


before him and asked for another cup of tea 
befcre he answered, 

“Fourteen years,’’ he repeated senten 
tiously ; yes, very happy years too, anid 
uneventful. Case of a nation without a 


” 


history, I suppose. All the same 
He broke off as the front-door bell rang. 
“Tt is awkward being without a maid,” 
said Mrs. Ainstey as she rose and left the 
room; but she was only detained momen 
tarily and came back before her husband was 


aware of her presence. He had left the tea 
table, and was standing gazing into the 
bright fire. 

“ Very pleasant,’ he murmured to him 
self, “ very pleasant—and very dull!" He 
started as he became aware ot het presence, 


but a quick glance at her calm face reassured 
him. 

“Oh, Edith,” he said, “ I forgot to tell 
you something. Mr. Masterman asked me 


to-day if I could take a week of my month's 
leave straight away from to-morrow. Isn't 
it absurd! ”’ 

“Of course you said ‘no’ ?” 

“Practically. I said it was unlikely, 
but I’d say to-morrow. He likes that sort of 
thing, you know, he’s so slow himself. But, 
of « we've planned our month on the 
Conti iit we're not used to having ou 
plans disturbed.” 

“Of course not!’ she agreed thoughtfully. 
Then she walked to the table where she had 
left the note and picked it up. “I suppose 


| | 
I may spend this exactly as I like?” she 
isked 
“Of cours Edith--what an absurd 
qu tion You've alway done what you 


liked with your wedding presents all these 


flowers for my birthday,” she said, glancing 


at some fine roses on the table 
I almost wish, Robert, you had reversed y 


gifts.” 
Ile laughed rather awkwardly. 
“We're too used to each other to be sent 


mental now,” he said. ‘ After all, humdrun 
love is a considerable as ce 


m 


girl was hop less, 


by 


set 


Sometime 


“ Yes,” she agreed lightly. ‘ And now! 


ust turn to humdrum lal 
try office, that las 


ust go to another regi 


our, rea 


rhe next afternoon a letter was deliver 


special messenger to Mr, Ainstey in hi 


ottice. He glanced at the envelope and kn 


at 


wants me to meet her,”’ 


in 


su 


once that it was from 


ee) suppose she’s ru 


his wife, 


up 


ie 


to town ar 


thought rather 


patiently. But when he tore it open hew 


rprised at its let 


reth. 


Stil 


surprised at its contents. 


th 


an 


Drank Roper 


1 more was | 


it ran —‘ I want 


to take that week's holiday 
last night. You will wonce 


you. You said 


spend my present exac 


am gomg to ck 


change, and an une xpected one, 


just going for 1 


last 


SO, 


night 


tl) 


} ] 


where Tam going, but you 


enough to know 


return a week to 


I sh 


d 1\ 


ll be 


Per 


you mentione 


rwhy; I'llt 


that I might 


a | liked 


want a complet 


So | 
1 not tell y 
know me Vv 

ile I sl 


haps humdru 


love may prow monotonous if taken t 


continually, 
There is no n 
home to-night 


Vo 


r vou to retu! 


ues wish I 


house is properly locked up and evel 


contingency provided 


you have your key 


to do as I am «ce 
absolute change. 


very ha 


Robert Ainstey 
rough, then turne 
d re-read it. 
ment 

After all, Edith 


‘dited her with 


hor, 


ing, and 
| hope 
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read the 
back te 
could har 
had more 
Ile wa 


ut anywa 
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HUMDRUM LOVE 


wondered if she had noticed his fit of dis- 
content the night before—yes, she must have 
done: but never a hint of it had she given. 
He was angry, and yet amused, What 
incomprehensible creatures women were! 
Then he remembered that was what he had 
so often thought in his early married days. 
Latterly he had imagined that he knew the 
sex through and through. He felt vaguely 
in his pocket for the photograph of his wife 
that at one time he had always carried, 
only to remember that he had dropped the 
habit 

‘ But she'll be safe enough,” he reflected. 
“ She’s too fond of me to run the risk of an 
illness or anything.”’ 

A sudden misgiving seized him, 

Was he so sure of her 
affection ? Was he attrac 
tive enough to keep a 
woman's love ? 

The thought 
him. 

“It's abominable !’’ he 
exclaimed. ‘‘ take her 
at her word.” 

The businesslike typist 
at the end of the office 
turned from her machine, 
with the freezing courtesy 
which annoyed 
him, to ask it he spoke. 


enraged 


always 


“Yes; I’m going to 
Mr. Masterman’s 
Type these letters, please, 


othice. 


during my absence.”’ 

So a moment’s impulse 
settled the next week for 
him. 

The rest of the after- 
noon he did little busi- 
ness—he wondered how 
to spend his unexpected 
holiday; but chiefly he 
wondered how Edithwould 
spend hers. At first he 
thought he would not re- 
turn home at all that day, 
then masculine distrust 
decided him to go and 
see that all was sate. 

It was. Every 
bility had been ‘thought 
of, even his own 


port- 

manteau and bag had 

been placed ready if he 
827 


** He stood there, still holding the flowers, 
in a flood of soft light "—y. 66. 


05 


should return to pack instead of cutting 
himself adrift and trusting to stray pur- 
chases for the necessities of life. 

““She’s a capital business woman,” he 
reflected. ‘‘ She’ll know how to take care 
of herself. Anyhow, it’s not much good 
looking for her; she'll avoid the places I 
should think of, and this isn’t a case for 
the detectives.” 

He decided to spend the night at home 
and go away the next morning. He found 
his wife had thoughtfully left supplies for 
supper and breakfast in the larder. 

‘“ But she doesn’t mean me to stay any 
longer,” he concluded. ‘ Well, I’ve no 
desire to. How dismal and silent the place 
does seem !”’ 


Drawn by 
Noel Harrold. 
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the 
held 


disconsolately round 


Hie wandered 


pretty home Nearly everything it 


was personally associated with Edith, for 
they had started their married lite) poor 
and had acquired their possessions one by 
ne, so each had its own individuality 
It were to die,” le thought 
thes would make life unendu 


Then he laughed at himself tor being 
sentimental and nervous, and went to bed 
early to escape the sight of these silent 


disturbers of his peace. Perhaps it was not 


unnatural that he should lie awake, or that 
his thoughts should drift back over past 
vears till they settled on the home ot his 


trying to 


boyhood 


whether the 


fell asleep at last 
path through the 
than 


decide pine 
the 


were really as much shortet 
had when he 
nearly thirty years ago When he 


still occupied 


main road as he believed 
it last 
woke up the 


same problem 


him, so he decided to go and see 

There is always some sadness in revisit 
ing old haunts; the only way to mitigate it is 
to have a companion—one to whom they 


are new and, for your sake, vastly interesting 
Robert Ainstes 
time those days He 


old \t 


uddenly and 


longed for his wife many a 


felt lonely forgotten, 
the end of five days he capitulated 
completely 

home Edith might want 
fool he had 


anything 


He would go 
What a 


no addres 


been to leave 


hap 


have 


Ile was walking near the station when the 


thought occurred to him. Rushing in, he 
found he was only just in time to catch the 
local train which ran in connection with 
the great London express In a moment he 
decided to run for it, and settle his hotel 
bill and send for his belongit later It 
was witl igh of relief when | t down 


journey in town to 


| 


| SF 


something for Edith. What should 


be 


lle paused betore a jewelle r’s window a 


wondered; then the tragrance of flower 
arrested his attention, and he remembered 
The florist was rather surprised at th 


ot the blossoms this 
but for 
rst time tor a week Robert Ainste 


quantity and choiceness 
ordinary-looking customer bought, 
the f 
laughed 

When the taxi stopped at his gate hal 
an hour later he had forgotten his 
former fears in planning the royal welcome 


almost 


he would give Edith next day. 
up the path, clasping his flowers firmly 
then, noiselessly inserting his key, he quiet! 
entered) his house He paused involuntaril 
to listén in the dark hall 
should be 
Phen suddenly a 
shot through the intense stillness. Aga 
he heard it 
house 
\instey 


but all was quiet 
as it 


sound —a human soun 


from a room at the back of tl 


was no coward, indeed his 


pulsiveness had more than once put him int 


danger He strode forward and_ thr 
open the door, and stood there still he 
ing the flowers, in a flood of soft lig 
But it was no housebreaker who confront 
him—only his wite, who sat there sobt 


bitterly She did not hear 


the room, and he stood and watched hert 


a moment Suddenly she was awat 
| 


presence anc ame 


omeone’ 
him 
Robert,” she cried, vou have 


home! | was trightened I came earl 


have all ready tor you 


Suppose he never come 


He laughed 


gently at her agitation 


‘“ Have you learnt, too, that you dar 
face a change he asked 
love is good enough tor me! 

She ran to him and he kissed her 


all around the flowes lay scattered ont 


ground 


| le walked 
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wit 
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quiet 


E TH 


November 


B’ glad when the flowers have faded ? 

Be glad when the trees ave bare ? 

When the foz lies thick on the field and moors, 
Ind the frost ts in the air ? 


When all avound its a desert, 
Ind the clouds obscure the light, 

When there ave no songs for the darkest days, 
No stars for the longest nights ? 


Ah, ves, for the truest eladine ss 
Is not in ease or mirth ; 

It has its hon m the heart of God, 
Not tn the loves of earth 


God s love is the same for ever, 
If the skies ave bright ov dim, 
And the joy of the mon ing lasts all day 


When the heart is elad in Him. 


A White Stone al 
W" are told that all the ground about 
Pergamos is even to this day covered 
with white stones, and therefore the Chris- 
tans of that city could not stir out without 
being reminded of the promise ‘‘ to him that 
overcometh And what is this white stone ? 
fhe Church has generally believed that. it 
means the body which Christ’s true servants 
will receive at the Resurrection Day. For 
just as nothing is more lasting than a stone, 
“5 It cannot be destroyed, as it cannot be 
worn away, so our bodies will be 
incorruptible, and never more subject) to 
sickness o1 decay And a= white stone, 
because they will be glorious and shining : 


raised 


Just-as the face of our Lord in his trans 
hguration became white and 


shining, as no 


ulle 
fuller on earth can whiten SERMONS IN 
PACKVILLE COLL CHAPE! 


TIL 


i WATERS 


Photo: J. 8. Howard, Littienampton, 


The Quality of Feeling 

ennobling difference between one 

man and another—between one animal 
and another—is precisely in this, that one 
feels more than another. If we were 
sponges, perhaps sensation might not be 
easily got for us; if we were earth-worms, 
lable at every instant to be cut in two by 
the spade, perhaps too much sensation 
might not be good tor us. But being human 
creatures, it is good for us; nay, we are only 
human in so tar as we are sensitive, and our 
honour is precisely in) proportion to our 
passion. — RUSKIN. 
Compensation 

WAS troubled the other day to see 

that they were cutting down the larch 
wood on the mountain-side. That larch 
wood, with its melody of birds and _ its 
shady paths, had been one of my favourite 
walks. But lo! and behold, one morning 
when all the trees were down | tound that 
a new prospect had been opened up by 
their removal—a prospect sweet and beau- 
tiftul to the eve. 1 could see what from that 
point of view | had never betore been able 
to see—miles upon miles of undulating 
landscape stretch away to the south, and 
bounded on the horizon by the silver gleam 
of the Bristol Channel. [ thought, as I 
looked, how true it is that through God's 
divine merey loss may be turned to blessing, 
and tribulation to jov, in the same way. 
The trials and bereavements ot lite, the loss 
of all that is most dear, will only reveal 
something more beautiful beyond, if we 
will look for it in taith and hope. West- 
MINSTER 
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THE DAWN 


OF 


LOVE. 


i 
By Sydney A 
(Ay permission of C. W. Fauliner & Co, Ltd. 
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By BLANCHE 


bread, “ the 


of life,’ has in some shape or 


time immemorial 


form been one of the most important items 


in the 


The « 


drawings 


food of every man, woman, and child. 
arliest 


writings and most antique 


depict by word and outline the 


methods of grinding the corn, preparing, and 


cooking 


ot our 


the flat cakes which took the place 


dlern loaves, and probably there 


have been fewer changes and innovations 


branch of culinary art than in any 


how very dependent we all are 


nourishment that is derived trom 


he necessity of obtaining the best 


must appeal to even the most 
isewife Nowadays ¢ mparatively 
any rate town-dweller bake at 
ugh | have never been able to 
in the reasons put forward for not 
making is the very simplest pet 
and although a certain amount 
0 elapse betore the loaves are 
woking, this time can be spent in 
the ordinary household tasks, 
to the crock at stated intervals to 


nece iry to the rising dough 


bread is consumed if it is made at 


| the cost of the flour alone ts 
that of baker’s loaves."’ Yes, I 
I tl too, and thought it rather a 


compliment to the maker of the 


personal experience has proved 
thi rst appreciation the ordinary 
resumed, for home-made 

Hy a little closer and there 


than the bought loave 


HOME-MADE BREAD 


ST. CLAIR 


; 


and it is undoubtedly more nourishing 


better both for children and 


grown-ups 


The recent outery against the insanit 


conditions ot carrying and delivering 


has worked great and much-to-be-c¢ 


changes in this direction 


influential body would make the 


searching inquiries into” the 


making bread, for here improvement 


Inspection are often sadly neede« 

\nd now, having, I hope 
of interest on this subject in the mi 
my readers, let me offer some. pi 
suggestions on this all-important qu 


of making bread at home 


Would that s 


metho 


fired some 


Bread may be roughly divided int 


sections 
1. Bread that is made with yeast 
2. So-called fancy’ breads whi 
dependent on other rising 
ferment 


bread, 


The former is known as 


latter as untermented, 


The Question of Yeast 

German yeast has now 
SUPerse led the use of brewer's yeast 
was often so extremely bitter that 
washings were needed to render it u 
German yeast should be bought only 1 
quantity as are required for imme 
use In the summer it) turn 
quickly, and even in’ the winter it 


not remain wholesome for many days 


almost enti 


this reason it is quite unprocurable, ex 


at stated times, in the remote parts 
COUNLES 

When none other than brewers 
obtainable the tollowing method ol 
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HOME-MADE BREAD 


ment will ensure the absence of that bitter 
taste which is so unpleasant in the bread. 
Place the yeast in a large basin and pour in 


h cold water as the receptacle will 


as mucl 
hold, Set aside in a cool place for twenty 
four hours. Then drain off the liquor, and 
fill the basin with fresh water and leave 
again. Pour off the water It the yeast, 


after this washing, does not ferment qui kly, 
stir in a small amount of sugar dissolved in a 


little warm milk or water twenty minutes 


before it is to be used. This will restore the 


activity to the yeast. 


Household Bread made 
with German Yeast 


There are cight distinet processes in 
making bread hence, doubtless, the pre 
valent idea that bread-making is a. tire- 
some and wearlsome occupation 


1. The preparation of the various ingre- 


dients—sieving the flour and “ creaming ” 
the yeast. 

2. Mixing some of the flour with the 
yeast. 

3. First rising about twenty minutes. 

}. First kneading of the “ sponge’ 
about fifteen minutes 

5. Second rising—alout one hour. 

6 Second kneading and shaping into 
loaves 

7. °° Proving,” ie. placing the loaves in a 


warm place 
8. Baking 


to rise, 


Requised One quartern (34 1b.) flour, oz. 
German yeast, 1 teaspoontul sugar, 1 dessert 
spoontul salt, 1 quart lukewarm water 

Che salt is mixed with the flour, and both 
are stleved together and spread on a large 
dish which is stood in a warm. place It 
the flour were mixed with the yeast in a 
damp, cold condition the bread would not 
rise properly While the flour drying 
put the yeast and sugar into a basin and 
mux them together till they become creamy, 
then pour 1 pint of lukewarm water ovet 
them and sti Put the flour into a crock, 
make a hole in’ the centre, and pour in 
the yeast (through strainer Work in 
sulherent flour to form thiel smooth 
batter This will not use all the flour, what 
is left should be in the form of a wall en is 
ing the batter. Cover the crock with a clean 
cloth and set it in L warm place Leave tor 
twenty minute If at the end of that time 


the batter is covered with large bubbles 


7' 


you rest assured that, so far, 
methods are crowned with 

The flour 
batter and 
water added. 


hard and tast rules as to the exact quantity 


may your 
success, 

“wall” is now mixed into the 
the pint of lukewarm 


It is impossible to lay down 


second 


ot water required, for some flour absorbs so 
much more liquid than others. The object is 
rather soft flexible dough. It 
be remembered that dough becomes 


to make a 
must 
firmer with kneading, and if an insufficiency 
of liquid is used the bread will not rise, but 


i, on the other hand, too much water is 
added, this also will render the bread 

Litt the dough on to a well-floured board 
and knead it with the knuckles until it 
ceases to adhere to the hands. This will 
occupy about fifteen minutes. Flour the 


basin, put back the dough, cut a deep cross 
on the surface, cover and stand agai near 
the hour. By this time there 
should be twice as much dough as before, with 
Place 


again, 


fire for one 
a searcely visible scoring on the top. 
the dough on the floured board 
knead it lightly for a few minutes, divide 
and shape the pieces into loaves. 

The three are called 
Coburg,” The first 
are made by forming the dough into a thick 


favourite 
and tin,” 


shapes 


‘cottage ”’ 


round shape, with a deep incision in the form 
of a cross on the top, which results in the 
knobs which are considered the 
the loaf. 
loaves are made of two balls of dough, 


four crusty 
choicest) morsels of Cottage ”’ 
one 
The smaller is placed 
well-floured 
finger pressed deep through the centre of 
both 

It baked in tins, these must be greased 


larger than the other. 


on top of the larger and a 


betore the dough is put in. 
Bear in mind that the dough will rise still 


more when subjected proving,” so that 
the tins should not be more than halt 
filled, The “ proving’ process consists in 


placing the tins or baking sheets on the 
plate-rack, or close to the fire, tor twenty 
minutes, before they are finally put into 
the oven 

Phe wav to ascertain if a loat is cooked ts 
to tap it at the bottom It done, it wall 
eive torth a hollow sound 

Brown bread made of tine, medium, or 


coarse Wholemeal, or of a mixture of one 
of these flours and ordinary household flour, 


makes a nice and wholesome change. 
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Milk Rolls made with Yeast 
Required.—2 lb. fine flour, 1 oz. 
4 teaspoonful salt, } oz. 


butter, 
German yeast, } 
teaspoonful castor sugar, I pint warm new 
milk, one egg (or the yolks only of two). 
Mix the salt and flour together, sieve them 
into a and rub in the butter. Put 
the yeast into a basin with the sugar and 
Mix 


centre 


basin, 


pour warm new milk over. 
till Make a well in the 

of the flour, pour in the yeast and milk, 
the flour from the 
sides to form a thick batter. Strew a little 
flour over the surface and stand in a warm 


pint of 


creamy. 


and work in enough of 


place for one hour. Beat the egg or yolks 
till light and frothy, mixing in the second 
} pint of warm milk, and work these with 
the rest of the flour into a dough, Isnead 
lightly and set aside for forty minutes. 
Lift the dough on to a floured board, knead 
for five minutes, then divide into twenty 
pieces. Shape each into a roll and arrange 
them on a baking sheet with two or three 
inches of space in between each. Place the 
tin on the plate-rack to “ prove’ for fifteen 


brush the tops with equal parts 
and then 


minutes, 


of milk and beaten yolk of 

bake in a hot oven for a quarter of an hour. 
These 

batch, for 


being in 


erg, 


can be made in a large 


rolls 
freshly made after 
fifteen 


they eat as if 


the oven for ten or 


minutes, 


Unfermented Bread 
The 


mented and 


between fer- 
that the 
former must be put to rise three times, and 


principal difference 


untermented bread is 
the latter must be baked as soon as possible 
atter it 

It sometimes happens, even in households 


is mixed, 


where the baker calls daily, that an un- 
wonted run on the bread crock results in a 
shortag this necessary commodity. On 
such a ision one of the following recipes 


may be useful, 


Soda Bread 
Two Ib. flour, 1 teaspoonful tartaric acid, 


1 teaspoonful salt, teaspoonful bicarbonate 


of soda, 1 pint milk (or equal parts milk and 
wate! 

Sieve the flour and reduce the tartaric 
acid and salt to the finest possible powders, 
Put the mlk and soda into a_ basin and 
mix them thoroughly. Make a well in the 
centre of the flour (with which are the 


te 


tartaric acid and salt), pour in the milk, an 
mix. Turn the dough on to a floured hhencd 
and knead very lightly for two or oe 
minutes. Divide the dough into four parts 
and place the loaves on a greased, floured 
baking tin. Put into the oven immediate) 
and cook for half an hour. 


Buttermilk Bread 

When buttermilk is procurable, delicioys 
The aboy 
the 


bread and scones can be made 
halt 


acid is used, 


recipe is quite suitable if 
amount ot tartaric 


given 


Sour Cream or Milk Scones 
One Ib. flour, two eggs, 2 oz. butter. } pint 
sour cream or milk, 1 dessertspoonful baking 
powder, 1 saltspoontul salt. 
Mix the 
put basin; rub 
butter with the tips of the fingers. 


flour, salt, and baking powder 


and them into a in tl 
Make 

hole in the centre of these ingredients: beat 
the eggs and add the cream to them in 
separate basin, then pour into the “ well 
and mix till a light dough is formed. Tur 
this on to a floured board 


two 


knead lightly for 
flat cake 


Divide into three 


roll 
about half an inch thick. 


minutes, and out into a 
cornered shaped scones or cut into rounds 


with a pastry cutter. Place on a_ baking 
sheet and cook in a hot oven tor a quarter 
of an hour. 

These 
baked on a griddle or thick iron sheet pla 
on the top of the stove The 
be warmed the 


one sic 


scones are much nicer if they 
Iron sl 
through before scones ar 


When becon 
brown, turn the scones over so that the other 


placed on it. has 


side may ¢ ook. 


Buttermilk Scones 
Halt 
teaspoontul each of tartaric 


Ib. flour, 2 oz. dripping or butter 


id and I 


carbonate of soda, a pinch of salt, one egg 
and a teacuptul of buttermilk. 

Mix the flour, rising mediums, and salt 
together, pass through a sieve, and rub t 


dripping into them. Beat 
buttermilk, and 


the egg, addt 


mix the liquid with 


dry ingredients. Knead on a floured board 
for a few minutes, then shape into a flat 
round cake, and bake, or cook on the | 
iron sheet If a sweet scone is liked, add 
tablespoontul of sugar, a few currants 
sultanas, and half an ounce of shredded 


candied peel, 
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THE HUSBAND’S HEALTH 


A Word to Wives 


By ELIZABETH SLOAN CHESSER, MB. 


T takes all kinds of women to make a 
I world, and so we have types of wives 
who coddle, and types who neglect alto- 
gether the care of their husband’s health. 
Some women are obsessed with the idea 
that unless they worry a man with incessant, 
futile advice about taking care of himself, 
they are ignoring their duty. ‘They tell him 
to wrap up. They talk about what he is to 
eat and what to refrain from eating, and 
they refuse to supply him with the very 
articles of diet he most craves for. They 
nervous break- 
And _ unless 


are always anticipating 
downs or attacks of influenza 
the husband is a hypochondriac, they prob- 
ably succeed in spoiling his joy in life and 
making him ridiculous in the eyes of his 
friends. 

The other extreme is almost preferable. 
If a man is perfectly healthy, the neglectful 
wife is not of much practical importance. 
The average man, however, subjected as he 
is to the strain of business or professional 
life, compelled to go out in all weathers, to 
face fatigue, worry, and sometimes continual 
anxiety, is infinitely the better for having 
a wite who, in sensible and unobtrusive 
fashion, looks after his health. It may not 
occur to some women that it is important 
to preserve the health of the family bread- 
winner, perhaps because there is a very 
prevalent idea that men are so much 
stronger and fitter than women that special 
health precautions are in their case un- 
necessary. More robust, stronger in physique 
and muscle than women, it does not neces- 
sarily follow that they are superior in 
health and resisting powel In some ways 
the “ weaker sex ”’ is, in reality, the stronger. 
More boy babies die than girls, because theit 
vitality is inferior, their ‘ resistance” to 
disease, ete., less Women live longer than 
men also, and this is not altogether because 
they are more protected, less exposed to 
Strain than men. 

Of course, the average man runs a good 
many risks, and is often careless about his 
health because he fails to realise its import- 


ance to himself and his family. Despising 
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the “‘ muff,” he goes to the other extreme 
and is foolishly neglectful. But more 
valuable than money capital, health is an 
important asset to business success. 

So the sensible wife, the clever woman, 
understanding man’s ways, makes it her 
business to preserve the husband’s health, 
and does not even allow him to suspect that 
she is taking care of him. She knows that 
it is a far less calamity for a man to lose 
money than health. She realises that the 
man who is perfectly healthy has a store of 
vitality and energy that will compel success, 
She understands also that when a man is in 
good mental and physical health, fault-find- 
ing, nagging, and continual domestic criticism 
will be climinated from the home atmo- 
sphere. The husband who enjoys good health 
is easier and happier to live with. Indeed, 
the housewife who can keep the various 
members of the family up to a fair standard 
of health and vitality escapes a good many 
of the troubles, worries, and expenses of 
life. 


The Food Question 

So many men break down with a serious 
illness because they have systematically 
neglected their diet, that the wife should 
first turn her attention to this matter. 
Badly cooked meals are a veritable poison 
to the business man who has to depend upon 
a hurried snack for luncheon, and whose 
one chance of obtaining a palatable, nourish- 
ing meal is when he comes home in the 
evening. No one would expect an engine 
to do good work fed on non-combustible 
material. A man derives his energy, his 
power of brain work, from the food he eats, 
and if this is unsuitable, badly cooked, 
indigestible, his output of work is im- 
mediately restricted. So the food question 
must be seriously considered if the husband’s 
health is to be preserved, and the wife should 
make a point of finding out what sort of 
meals the husband gets away from home, 
and “ suggest” tactfully that these should 
be suflicient in quality and quantity. The 
busy man is very apt to grudge time for 
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eatine his meals leisurely and quictly. He 
cannot switch his mind off business aflairs 


” 


at mealtimes. He regards as “ waste time 
every moment of the day which has to be 
taken from work —that is, if he is the type 
of man with family responsibilities who 1s 
keen to get on, the type that most needs 
a wife's sensible care of his health 

The habit of rest at mealtimes and for a 
short time afterwards should be encouraged. 
The man who suffers from dyspepsia or 
gout will sooner or later be compelled to 
attend to his diet, and whenever such 
tendencies ippeal the wite must recognise 
which dishes can be safely supplied, and 
which must be barred from the dinner table. 
The gouty husband, for example, should 
have light diet, in the sense of very limited 
butcher's meat Sugars and sweet dishes, 
heavy wines, and rich foods generally should 
be repl iced with clear soups, fish, occasional 
chicken or cutlet, stewed fruits, egg or 
cheese savouries. 

Apart from the actual food question, the 
man whose meals are associated with cheer- 
ful conversation, who is not fretted with 
trivial domestic worries after a long, tiring 
day, is less liable to digestive derangements 
and the ailments they bring in their train. 


Nerve Strain and Chill 

A certain amount of strain is almost 
inseparable from business and professional 
life to-day The man whose home life ts 
such as to counteract strain, to encourage 
relaxation of mind and spirit, has more 
chance of preserving his health and escap 
ing nervous breakdown Kegular sleep is 
essential for the brain worker, and although 
occasional social entertainments are admur- 
able from the point of view of recreation 
and relaxation, the sensible wife realises 
that an over man ts not likely to benefit 
irom consta cial dissipation associated 
with late hours and curtailed sleep 

\ whole article could be written on the 
economy of holidays. Men are apt to grudge 
occasional holidays, when a_ brief change 


from home, even a week-end in the country 


by tl ‘ will provide just the break —-the 
new interest —that is necessary for the sake 
of their health For that reason the hus 
band health will be infinitely improved 
by the cultivation of hobbte Goll, tishing, 


photography, climbing, gardening get a 


man to take up any one of these so long as 


it really interests him. The great thing js 


get the mind on to new tracks to prey 


that constant preoccupation with busines 


which is so depressing to health. The np 
who 1s cooped up ina shop or office all 
long will keep fitter and younger if hy 
spend part of his evenings and_ his 
holiday engaged in some outdoor hobby 
which he is genuinely interested 

When the hobby is mutual between | 
band and wite, it is to the advantag 
both It often happens that a wife w 


unselfishly interests herself her husband 


hobby becomes an enthusiast herselt, 


How a Man catches Chills 


So many serious illnesses follow wy 


chill, so many intectious  dtseases 


caught’ by men who get chilled and oy 
fatigued, that the wite should take sp 
precautions to safeguard the 
health in this respect, It a man hast 
out of doors in all weathers his risks ¢ 


be diminished by common-sense measu! 


Well-soled, watertight boots would prevé 


many an attack of cold and_ influen 
Miny men are careless in details. 1 
never seem to notice that their boots 
shoes are not quite sound they 

to change when they come home 
damp clothes and wet boots, or they 
down for a smoke betore omg upst 
Sometimes they catch cold by hurryin 


thick overcoat to busine and then chi 
it down without a ¢ 


Without nagg 


or worrying a man, the sensible wite cant 


rapidly when they 
in a rather cold ottice 


fully get her own way im these ma 


whilst) proper attention to the matt 


sensible clothing generally is very essen! 


to health 

Neglected colds so often lead to 
serious illnesses that the husband's he 
should be taken in hand in the devel 
stage of cold Ihe careful wite does 


allow a cough to become chron 


insists upon consulting a doe 


dences of being “ run down appeal 
she insist also upon prudence 
valescence after knowing th 
are carck riskin further 
and relapse which could lave been 
vented by the exercise of little 
Shi et herself agaist the al 


ing’ policy, and consults the family d 


when a man shows signs of fa'ling he 
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REMEMBER 


and vitality without any apparent cause. 
When 


sooncr 


In serious cases delay is dangerous. 
health derangement is the 
it is put right the better from every point 


evident 


of view. 

fhe sensible wife also insists upon a man 
occupation and 
mere determina- 


outdoor 
exercise as The 


tion to keep up walking exercise, for instance, 


vetting as much 


possible. 


will help to preserve youth 
Walking is the very 
men. It 


year by ye 
and capacity tor work. 
middle-aged 


gets rid of 


best exercise for 


counteracts stoutness, 


from the blood, and prevents many of the 


RYE LANE 


ills of the flesh which are so apt to appear 
after the forties. 

Nothing has been said about smoking, 
because the most ideal husband would 
resent interference with his pipe. At the 
same time, over-smoking is responsible for 
a certain amount of ill health amongst men. 
A moderate allowance of not 
harmtul, but beneficial to the busy man, 
whilst one of the best ways of counteracting 
persistent over-smoking is the cultivation of 
other which supply interest and 
demand attention. Health is very much 
dependent upon the wise use of leisure, 


tobacco is 


habits 
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A Word to Fashion-Writers 


By JANE T. STODDART 


HE last five have brought one 


change for the better in fashion journal- 


years 


ism. The editors ot daily and weekly papers 
no longer tolerate the ugly and sometimes 
profane jargon ot the cosmopolitan back- 
shop. A satin petticoat is not now Intro- 
duced, as in the first fashion article I read 


in London, with a reference to Psalm xlv.: 


“ The kine’s daughter is all-glorious within.’ 


The capacity to write simple, grammatical 
English is the chiet requisite for any young 
journalist who seeks distinction in the world 
# dress. She must express herself as clearly 
as the brilliant men of the advertising depart- 
ment, thoughts 
The fault 
ot to-day’s fashion-writing is that the papers 
the 


Poplar and Kentish Town are 


whose paragraphs lure out 


from the ablest political leaders, 
which appeal in politi to homes of 
giving diess 


advice only suited for peeresses and multi- 


millionaire Phe sweating system is con- 
demned Ly all, but the young married woman 
about to start for a Whitsuntide holiday is 
ulvised to take with her at least a dozen 
lingerie blouse George Meredith’s Rades- 
qurat, the Oucen of Hlusions, is hovering 
very near at hand in our London air. She 
Is @ fan Oueen “ with black eyes, kindlers 


of storms, torches in the tempest, and with 
Her maidens hold appoint- 
organs 


floating tresses,” 
ments even on the most democratic 
of opinion, and at this moment they are 


secking to introduce into little suburban 


homes the nearest possible imitation of 
the Oueen’s own dress, as described to us in 
“The Shaving of Shagpat.” “She was 


robed,’’ we are told, “ with a robe of amber, 
and had sattron sandals, loose silvery-silken 
trousers tied in at the ankle, the ankle white 
as silver; wonderful was the quivering of 
rays from the jewels upon her when she but 
moved a finger!” 
For Peeresses at Peckham 

The fashion votary serves a cruel Queen, 
like Bella Donna, in Mr. 
who cared nothing for a simplicity that had 


Hichens’ novel 


not cost the eyes out of somebody's head. 
The clerk’s wife at Peckham or Anerley picks 
up a halfpenny paper, supposed to represent 
extreme Kadical views, and learns that /30 
a year is a miserably inadequate annual sum 
to spend on dress. It will provide her, 
according to the paper, with two uninterest- 
ing stuff gowns and moreen petticoats at 


4s. 11d. ‘ She would never look really nice,” 
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says the great authority, ‘‘ but she need not 
look deplorable 
who must dress as nicely as possible on {15 


Ihe wife in the suburbs 


a year feels depressed by such cutting sar- 
casms, like Lady Jane Crawley in “ Vanity 
Fair,”” when Becky listens, with green, scorn- 
ful eyes, to the fairy-tales she is t«lling the 
children, ‘‘ Her simple little fancies shrink 
away, as fairies in the story-books, before a 
superior bad angel.” The pretty cheap 
frocks that seemed but yesterday so very 
smart and up-to-date shrink and shrivel 
before the luxurious Oriental robes described 
in the papers. There was a drawing in a 
recent number of Punch which appeals far 
more strongly to the fashion-lover of modest 
income than all the records of Eastern magni- 
ficence which the ordinary woman is to 
imitate. A tiny girl, who is waiting with her 
mother to step on to a crowded tram, asks: 
‘Goin’ shoppin’, muvver ?”’ 

Mother (a working-woman in blouse, skirt 
and shabby bonnet, carrying an umbrella 
and string-bag) : ‘‘ Yus, dearie.”’ 

Child : “‘ Goin’ shoppin’ down Rye Lane, 
muvver ?” 

Mother: ‘‘ No, dearie; mother isn't 
dressed for Rye Lar.e.’”’ 

Guinea Stockings for the Housewife 

Rye Lane standards—in other words, 
the interests, ambitions and possibilities of 
the middle-class housewife—are ignored Ly 
journalists who write of lace-inserted stock- 
ings at a guinea a pair, linen for under- 
clothing at 18s. a yard, and parrot-headed 
sunshades with ruby eyes. Mother 
might hunt through a hundred papers with- 
out finding her ideal costume for that noted 
South London thoroughfare. 

I remember very well that my own first 
shoppi <pedition in London was in Rye 
Lane, | is living at that time in Camber- 
well and was attending dancing classes with 
a girl companion, My dancing frock was a 
black grenadine, made with an afternoon 
and an evening bodice. Like Sir Pitercie 
Shafton in “ The Monastery,’ I had ‘an 
appropriate change of ribbons, trimmings 
and fring which, in case of need, might, 
as it were, renew ecch of them,’’ and multiply 
the two into four. In Rye Lane I spent my 
first dress-money in London, choosing a set 
of bows in orange ribbon and another set in 
scarlet velvet. No pul hases of later years 
have given me so much pleasure, and on the 


ot 
a” 


rare occasions when I pass the great shop 
in Rye Lane I remember those pleasant 
times, and wonder whether the old dancing 
school survives. I dressed very comfortably 
in those days on {15 a yeat, a much larger 
sum, by the way, than William Law allows 
to his Miranda. But prices have risen, and 
the woman who wants to make a good 
appearance now on any sum trom {15 t 
£30 a year must depend on her own fingers 
for all but her best tailor-made costumes 
and her best party gowns. Contemptuous 
allusions to the home dressmaker meet us 
often in the haltpenny papers, but I am 
told there is no more popular wedding. 
present than the mannequin or “ French 
bust,”” on which many a tasteful and inex- 
pensive blouse and trock is fitted in th 
home, 


Managing the Dress Exchequer 
Happy is the woman who understands 
the art of laying out a small dress allowance 
to the best advantage. Skill with the needk 
is indispensable— first, because the standard 
of cleanliness has risen, and every dress must 
have its spotless and dainty accessories 
second, because we want a _ fat greater 
variety than was dreamt of in tle Victoria 
age. Miranda would find herselt very muc 
at home with English summer-gitls, for ber 
rule was to be always freshly clad in inex 
pensive materials. It is a pleasure to wat 
the thousands of young women—" flowers 
of London town ’’—at Richmond, Hampt 
Court o1 Sunbury on a fine Saturday after 
noon in the boating season. ‘The City typh 
earning 308, a week looks as well in her co 
home-made river frock as the rich banket 
daughter from the Surbiton villa. But thos 
who obey foolish fashion-writers, and. retus 
to stitch and model for themselves, mus 
fall back on last summer's halt-worn vous 
or ¢rumpled muslins, for, as Becky Sl 
wrote to Amelia, “ poor girls can’t alte 


des hes toilette: 


The Home Needlewoman 

I have seen dusty old silks and sat 
worn on boating expeditions, and evel 
dresses awkwardly transformed. They wo 
expensive, no doubt, but out ot pla 
“Buy a good gown,” was the maxim 
twenty years ago, “and it will look w 
to the end 


theretore we must spread out the 


lo-day we need many chang 
capi 
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that would once have been allotted to a 
“ Sunday best” of silk or velvet. Instead 
of discouraging the home needlewoman, the 
fashion-writers of the press should help het 
by frequent articles, explaining how the 
newer French models may be simply adapted 
to her use. Whose fault is it, I] sometimes 
wonder, that the most grotesque and pre- 
posterous foreign millinery is imitated by 
wage-earners in London ? That black velvet 
hat, trimmed with two vast blue wings, 
which shuts out the pulpit from three people 
in the pew behind the wearer; that cerise 
satin Dutch bonnet with pheasants’ tails a 
foot long, that tickle the eyes and ears of 
business men in the Tube, represent to the 
deluded owners the latest creations of the 
Rue de la Paix, as described in the half- 
penny press. The British maiden is urged 
to copy the styles of the French Court unde1 
Louis XIV., or to dress like the veiled women 
of Turkish and Egyptian harems. ‘‘ No well- 
dressed lady,’ say the fashion oracles, “* ever 
wears a plain coat and skirt, or patronises 
the ‘ ready-for-wear ’ department.” Behind 
all this talk about the rich tissues of Oolb 
and the priceless embroideries of Shiraz lies 
the dangerous doctrine that without extra- 
vagant expenditure there can be no success- 
A better example is set us 
Queen 


ful appearance. 
by the highest ladies in the land. 
Mary, when visiting the Prince of Wales at 
Oxford, in March, wore a simple costume of 
The Duchess of Argyll, 
when opening a women’s hostel in South 


navy blue serge. 


London, was gowned in dark green cloth 
with a white lace vest. The morning papers, 
from the Times downwards, show us every 
day graceful and becoming model costumes 
in serge or cloth, ready for wear and marked 
at moderate prices, 


The Private Dressmaker 
But what of the private dressmaker ? 
some reader may ask. How is she to com- 


pete with the large houses which sell tailored 


garments, ready-made, and the amateur with 
the ‘‘ French bust’’ ? The answer is that the 
successful private dressmaker very seldom 
attempts tailored costumes, and that even 
when clever fingers have done their best with 
the home sewing-machine, abundance of 
work will always remain for the expert. The 
taste of the day calls for a varied wardrobe, 
with suitable clothes formany occasions, sothe 
woman of slender means must help herself to 
some extent, or incur the fearful risk of debt. 


Women and Debt 

The Queen of Illusions, whose voice pleads 
so cunningly in the fashion pages, is con- 
stantly pushing her victims towards that 
fatal precipice. They are dissatisfied with the 
contrast between their own modest posses- 
sions and the costly things supposed to be 
necessary for “‘ every well-dressed woman.” 
Credit can easily be obtained, bills mount up, 
and the day of settlement is deferred. I have 
known several West End dressmakers within 
the last ten years who have been forced 
to give up business because they could not 
get in their money. It is a strange fact that 
many kind-hearted, amiable people have 
practically no conscience at all in this matter. 
They do not realise the disgrace of living in 
debt or the scandal that blights for ever the 
name of persons who die leaving debts behind 
them. The press, which exercises in almost 
very other department an uplifting influence 
on the national life, has not fully realised its 
responsibilities towards women. Mr. G. 
Binney Dibblee, in his recently published 
book, ‘* The Newspaper,’’ remarks that the 
group of ladies’ sixpenny papers “‘ are mainly 
high-priced, well-printed journals, appealing 
only to wealthy readers,” and adds that they 
*‘are doomed to a fatal mediocrity.”’ It is 


to the daily papers that the mass of women 
look for advice on the fashions, and much 
of the advice now offered them is mislead- 
ing, unpractical, and inconsistent with sound 
principles of economy. 
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CONDUCTED 4Y 
THE EDITOR 


The Sum Total 
HERE was a craze a few years ago 
for taking a number of photographs 
of distinguished or representative men, 
and, by some mysterious process, super- 
imposing them—placing one on top of 
another, so that the photographs of, say, 
twelve Cabinet Ministers became one im- 
pression, and a vague conglomeration of 
twenty-four eves, twelve noses, twelve 
chins, etc., became one portrait embodying 
the representative traits of that particular 
group of men. <A group of lawyers, for 
example, would show, as the dominating 
feature, a strong Roman nose; whilst a 
group of artists would reveal considerable 
development of the region above the eves. 
I should like somehow to get the photo- 
graphic impression left on the mind of the 
reader after going through the several 
items of this, the first number of my new 
volume. Stories of lives there are, and 
lives with stories in them; we go from 
Babylon Stepmothers; we treat cof 
Corroding Gold and Home-made Bread ; 
whilst Fear, Faith, Kindness, Love are 
represented, at least in the titles 
What is the dominating impression left 
on the mind of the reader ? That I cannot 
say; but I can just record the hope that is 
y mund in presenting this, 
cot THE QUIVER. I certainly 
wess to be the subtle spirit: per- 
vading the magazine, and if this is not 
ieved I shall feel my purpose defeated. 


CONVERSATION-CORNER | 


Fear or Faith ? 


OST people will be arrested by the 
first article, “* Fear or Faith ?” by 
Mr. A. C. Benson, and I can quite conceive 
it to be within the re gion of possibilities 
that some readers will not agree with all 
the conclusions of the essayist. From 
time to time I get letters from readers, 
objecting to one or another item, and ex- 
pressing the “wonder that the Editor 
allows such a kind of thing to appear in 
THE Quiver.”” I want to say at once that 
I welcome letters— perhaps all the more 
if they show marked objection than if 
they are merely vaguely approbatory (I 
would welcome them all the more, by the 
way, if their writers would sign them 
which so many do not !). Of course, it 
must not be presumed that I endorse every 
Sentence in every story or article that 
appears in these pages. But I do want t 
make people think. I believe that it 1s 
one of the faults of the age that so man 
people do not think. Granted that 
Writer is sincere and high-minded, we 
learn more from opinions we 
with than from the unobjectionable senti- 
ments that everybody lightly scans and 
mildly approves, 


disagree 


Opinions Wanted 
HAT do readers think of “ Fear ot 
Faith ? I know that there 1s 
another side of the question 
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CONVERSATION CORNER 


be pleased to present a handsome leather 
case for the best letter expressing 
a reasoned criticism on the article. Letters 
must reach me not later than November 
26th, and must not exceed 4oo words. 


se 


How I Face Life 
AM sure that readers will follow Mr. 
Stewart Royston’s narrative with sym- 
pathy and underst: winding. Hardly a week 
goes by but what I receive a pencilled 
letter full of encouragement and sugges- 
tion from my friend in his little “* room 
facing south.”’ I do not give his narrative 
as quite typical of the series “‘ My Life, and 
How I Face It,”’ because I think his life 
is an exceptional one. The next story in 
the series tells of a German governess— 
one of the thousands of foreigners in our 
midst whom we often pass without notice, 
and yet who have their struggles, sorrows 
and joys as vivid and as human as ours. 
Perhaps I should say that most of the 
writers in this series will, of necessity, be 
anonymous. Most people can say in the 
quiet whisper of a confidential chat what 
cannot be shouted from the house-tops. 


Prizes for LifesStories 
| RECENTLY solicited the help of my 

readers in the compiling of the pages 
“ Beside the Still Waters.” I want to 
throw this also open to the wider world. 
I have obtained a number of confessions 
of deep interest and worth, which, I think, 
will of themselves make this series memor- 
able. But I cannot but believe that among 
the hundred thousand or so who will read 
these pages, there are many who could 
tell, in helpful fashion, the story of the 
milestones they have passed, and how 
they face their life at the present day. Of 
course, I do not want fiction ; the narra- 
uves must be real fact. Readers can take 
My assurance that their communications 
will be regarded as confidential » no names 
tall will be published in connection with 
‘is competition. 1 like, as a rule, to 
publish full names and 
prizes are 


addresses where 
awarded, but in this matter 
I feel sure that readers will trust me. I 
Cannot undertake to return any MSS., 
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though if stamped addressed envelopes 
are enclosed I will do my best ; but for 
every MS. accepted a cheque for £5 5s. will 
be sent. I do not propose to make any 
distinction between first and “second,” 
ete. If the story is worth putting in THE 
QUIVER it will be paid for accordingly. 
MSS. should reach me not later than 
January 31st. It will be permissible to 
alter names of places, etc., or to leave them 
out, so as to prevent identification, but 
the stories themselves must be the real, 
genuine life-stories of the people who send 
them in. ‘The length should not exceed 
2,500 words. I need hardly say that in 
this, as in all competitions, the decision 
of the Editor must be final. Envelopes 
should be marked “ Life-Story Competi- 


tion.” 


My Christmas Number 
Y Christmas Number has been on my 
mind for months, and now deserves 
more than a passing notice. It will be 
found that there are Christmas stories 
by such writers as J. J. Bell, Helen Wal- 
lace, Oswald Wildridge, Winifred Graham, 
J. T. Dickinson, David Lyall, ete., but I 
must at once announce the special feature. 


<$o 


Nature’s Calendar 


ot the triumphs of latter-day 
scie nce is real colour-photography, 


by the Lumiére autochrome process. 
By this means photographs are taken 
direct from nature in the real, actual 


colours of the original. For instance, a 
rose can be depicted by an artist in 
colours, or by a photographer in one tone, 
but there is only one method by which 
the actual form and colour can be repro- 
duced, and that is by colour-photography. 
Tam pleased to be able to announce that 
many months ago I enlisted the services 
of Mr. H. Essenhigh Corke, F.R.P.S., 
F.R.H.S., one of the finest exponents of 
the art of colour-photography, in order 
to present to my readers what has never 
been attempted before—a_ collection of 
real colour-photographs, taken direct from 
nature, of typical scenes of the four 


seasons, 
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In Pursuit of Nature 

CCORDINGLY, Mr. Corke has, during 

this past year, been engaged in 
catching Nature in all her moods. His 
camera has been ready for the first fall 
of snow; when the put their 
heads above the ground in spring, Mr. 
Corke was ready at hand to capture the 
beauty of their golden carpet; in the 
heat (and often rain!) of the summer he 
tramped for miles through country villages 
and wayward lanes to get his views of 
hill, brook and trees. The autumn tints 
in all their passing beauty he has put on 
permanent record, and the fruits of the 
earth show with startling life-like fidelity 
on his plates. ‘‘ Nature’s Calendar,” with 
nine illustrations in colour, will form our 
Christmas Supplement, and that close 
observer and beautiful writer, G. Clarke 
Nuttall, B.Sc., supplies the text. This is 
a feature which must not be missed. 
se 

Royal Children and Christmas 
ps an earlier Christmas Number we 

had some sidelights how the 
Kings and Queens of the past kept 
Christmas, and how our own Royal 
Family observe the festival I am 
pleased to be able to announce that 
Miss Sarah A. Tooley has been able to 
collect reliable information on ‘* How the 
Royal Children of Europe keep Christ- 
mas,’’ and she supplies an article on that 
subject for my Christmas Number. 

Peculiar interest attaches to the illus- 
trations, for the photographs 
have been taken by no less distinguished 
personages than their Majesties the Queens 
of Holland, Italy and Norway. Of course, 
their Majesties have been able to obtain 
peeps not permitted to ordinary mortals, 
and it must be admitted that this collee- 
tion of photographs of royal children is 
a remarkable one. 


crocuses 


on 


some of 


<sje 

Mr. John Foster Fraser 

R. JOHN FOSTER FRASER has 

travelled all over the world, and in 
a score of volumes recorded his lupres- 
sions of men and things of all countries 
and climes. Mr. Fraser has kindly sent 
in a contribution to my Christmas Number, 
but it does not deal with Siberian snows 
or Moroccan bandits. He takes the subject 
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“My Dream Newspaper,” and dwek 
rather on the things that are neye 
recorded than on those which captur 
the headlines of our Press. 
The Merry Old City Christmas 
HERIY was a time when the worthy 
banker lived in Lombard Street, and 
the opulent baronet and the small trade 
not only worked, but slept in the City pre 
cinets. Mr. Frank Elias tells of those days 
in an article entitled “ The Merry Old 
City Christmas.”’ An article of a different 
type is that entitled “* Sharing the Manger,” 
by the Rev. Richard Roberts. 


Stories 
[ITTLE need be said about the stories 
except that all through there is th 
touch of the real old hearty Christmas 
beloved of Miss Mary Brai- 
ford Whiting is writing the long complet 
which is again a feature of th 
issue. She takes as her title, “ The 
scauty-Maker.”’ 


everyone, 


story 


se 
High Hopes 
‘THE year that is just closing has bee 
one of the most 
QvIVER has known for a long time. Thov- 


successful that Tx 


sands of new subscribers have come along 
and the old readers have not been back 
ward in interest and 
want the next year to 
better record, As mentioned before, Tha 
set my heart on getting ten thousand ne 
subscribers to THE QuIVER. Four thousat 

of these have joined our ranks during Ig! 

can we complete the number betor 
January ? A very little effort on the pat 
of readers would more than do this. Ma 
ask that if you like THe Quiver you wil 
mention the magazine to your friends, ane 
induce them to start with the new volume 
I have had a neat little prospectus pre 
pared, with particulars of the items 2 
this number, and shall be very pleased on 
receipt ol a post ecard to send a half-dozen 
or so to any reader who will care to have 
them for distribution. 


encouragement, 


show an eva 
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A CLUSTER OF ARTISTS 


Our Staff of Iffustrators for the Christmas QUIVER 


IORS are known 
by name, and often 


by face, to the reading 


public ; yet a good deal 
ol the success of a 
magazine depends on 
the illustrators, and 
these more often than 
not are the unseen 


the Press. 


Christmas 


workers of 
the 
CQUIVER an 


On 


unusual 


Mr. Harold Copping. 


array of talent has been 
employed, and it is a pleasure, by way of 
instead of the 
our Christmas authors a group of the people 
msible for beautiful 


change, to give portraits ot 


who are respe making 
the pages ot oul 
biggest 


and 
brightest number 
of the year, 

Mr. HAROLD 
Coppinc, who has 
painted the beau- 
tiful design for the 
cover, Is a OUIVER 
artist ot 
vears’ 


many 
standing 
His fine drawings 
for “Py 
will be remembered with apprecia- 
tion. Tle has had a distinguished career. 
w Royal Academy Schools, 
he was awarded the Landseer Scholarship, 
and a drawing from life, and 
was Messrs. 


Mr. H. M. Brock. 


premium. tot 
alterwards studied in Paris 
Cassell and Co..”’ he 


says, ‘“ who gave me my 

first introduction to the publishing world 
Although more vears 

ago than I care to think 

I was a lad of per 


haps fifteen at the time 
remember the atter- 


noon | submitted my 
first black-and-white 
drawing to them, and 
my pride in the fact 
that it was not only 
accepted but that I 
was asked to contribute 
Mr. H. Essenhigh Corke. more of the same kind.” 


In 1905 he visited Pales- 
tine and Egypt, to ob- 
tain material for the 
illustration of the Reli- 
Tract Society’s 
edition of the Bible, 
and in 1910 he travelled 
Canada in the 
interests of his work. 
The the 
brothers Brock has long 
familiar to our 
Ma. 


oj} 
gious 


acToss 
work of 


been 
readers. 


Mr. Wal Paget. 


Brock, R.I., is the illustrator of our sevial 


story. 


His charming work has often been 


employed in illustrating the masterpieces of 
Dickens, Thackeray, Jane Austen, etc., and it is 


Mr. C, E. Brock. 


a blend of 
Cov erley,”’ 


will be remembered. 


humour, and 
to Thackeray's Ballads,’ Sir 


not surprising to 
know that he lives 
at ‘ Cranford ’’— 
at Cambridge. 
Mr. H. M. Brock, 
R.I., is five years 
younger than his 
brother, and had 
his first illustra- 
tion published in 
1893. He is pecu- 
liarly happy with 
subjects requiring 
illustrations 
Roger de 


his 


“The Scarlet Pimpernel,” ete., 
In our 


Christmas 


Number he illustrates a charming story by 


Mr. J. J. 


Mr. ssennicu 


Bell, entitled ‘“‘ Wanted 
CORKE, 


a Friend.” 


FRLHLS., is not an artist in the sense that, 


like the others, he draws 
and paints, but an artist 
in photography he cer- 
Using the 
camera since 1895, he 
started plate 
colour-photography — as 
one of the first users in 
England, and won the 
first medal offered by 
the R.P.S. for such 
work. Now he is an 
acknowledged expert in 


tainly is. 


screen 


Mr. J. E. Sutcliffe, 
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colour-photography, this 
vear being appointed 
judge of the Colour Sec- 
tion of the R.P.S He 
is also an authority on 
Wild Flowers and 
Nature Work His il- 
lustrations of Nature's 
Calendar ”’ in our Christ- 
mas Number are really 


the result of many 
Mr. Balliol Salmon. years’ laborious pioneer 
work. 

Mr. WAL Pacer illustrated QUIVER stories 


long before the photographie reproduction 


llu 
C1 ( in Miss Noel Harrold. 
our ne ber, 
M J. Surciirre is a Lancashire man 
holarship at South Kensington, 
l atterwar studied in Paris and in Italy. 


Qf late years he has supplied charming 


trations to QUIVER short stories, and it 
will be remembered that he was the artist 
chosen for illustratine Cynthia Charring 
to our erial tory two or three years 
particularly happy in_ his 


illustration to our Christmas story ‘ Un- 


ill be interested to know that 

te uso IVER artist drawing 

I thie name ol lizabeth learn 

\l BaALLtion SALMON is the creator of some 
ind’ sweetest ladies to 

b> th on the printed page Ile 
1 ch i] it a very early age— there 

i lew the family to the etfect that 


ie drew the butcher's cart and horse when 
vears old, but this cannot be 


lated ! \nvhow, after studying in 

| Paris, he began work on. the 
la / the other artists 
t} n mentioned, he reevular 
d fre nt contributor to the magazine 


Warwick Reynolds, 
Whose illustration ot 
Mr. Oswald Wildridge 

story Christmas at 
Batley ir the 
characteristic stvle that 
ha mad his work 


and illustrated papers of the day. He start 
work for Cassell’s in 1804, and has 
a welcome contributor to THe Ovtver ma 
times since. He has painted the colow 
frontispiece and illustrations for 
Censored Mistletoe’’ for our ( hristmas 
Number. 

Miss NOEL HARROLD is a new-comer in th 
artistic world, but an illustrator of my 
promise. She is a pupil of Mr. E. S, Hod 
son —whose work has long been familiar 4 
QvuIVER readers, and is in evidence in ¢ 
present number, Miss Harrold illustrates 
the long complete story, “ The Beaut 
Maker,” and her name will also 
recognised on the cover ot. this pres 
Issuc, 

Mr. TENNANT was_ bor 
Hanley, Statfs—‘ the most unpictures 
spot on earth,” he declares. Hew I 
to an architect, “ but caricatured the 
on the office wall too well, and was 
precipitately He came to Lond 
1599, “with /5 and a huge amount 
However, he did well Bla 
White giving him his first commiss 


optimism,” 


illustrates John) Gaynor’s Dreat 
David Lyall. 

Mr. JOHN CAMERON is a Scotsmat 
peculiarly happy 
ilustratis 
from scotland s 
past Hle 
worthy ibject 1 
Helen Wallace 
“Can the Dead | 


which tell t 

day ot | 

l pl ol 

and il 

trace 
Mr. Dudley Tennant. 

but the 1 
although the bonnie 


come to his own 
It only remains to be 
said that this list 1 


not crxhaustive a not 


able exception Mr, 


Mr. J. Cameron 


| 
pl re in 
vented. His old 
have not lost their 
chart but he has i 
as the vear have = 
cone by. Some of 
his finest work is 
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COMPANION- 


SHIP PAGES 


Conducted by ALISON 


Motto. 


By Love Serve One Another 


How, When and 

Wiere Corner, 

November, 1913 

HAVE a_ bulging letter-case this month, 

Companions, and think we had_ better 
deal with some, at least, of its contents 


straight away 
rhese pages are being written before our 
But I 


September quarter is quite closed. 
can sately say that when our “‘ shareholders 
and friends see the balance sheet they will 
rejoice to find that our Fund has prospered 
during the summer. I am sanguine that if 
all do their best during this and our Christmas 
month, then December 31st will find us able 
to fulnl all financial obligations concerning 
Four—Violet David, and 
Philip. Let me just add that if any Com- 
pantions want 


and Lena 
to send Christmas cards and 
greetings to either of our boys or girls, they 
them to and will 


can torward 


me, 
address and post them 
Shall I give you, now, extracts from letters 


that have accompanied some of the recent 


gitts to our Fund ? 

My pear Atisox,—I have got a baby doll, and 
it has a nice frock and hat. Sometimes I put it m 
long lothes t is a character doll. My music 
teacher has a b wh; she is six months old, and she 
bexins to know me, tor she smiles at me. IT am send- 
You some money (6s.) for the Fund. have a pet 
Canary bird and his name is Bobby; he sends his 
love. I have a lot of triends, and I will trv and get 
seme to Join the H.W W.¢ I think we are going to 


Jersey. “With love from Hertor Huaues 
We heard from Heriot about her holiday 


in Jersey last year, and expect news of her 


Photo: P. Webster. 


doings this time. Does your canary sing, 


Heriot ? 
lvy Slessey sent her quarterly subscription 
from New Zealand, with an interesting letter : 


“It is very good news to see in the May Quiver, 
which we got a few weeks ago, that we are now 
able to have another little protégé. What a nice 
little boy he looks, and what a splendid school 
he seems to be at! Lam very glad we were able to 
adopt another child just when there was 
specially wanting the help, and how grand it is to be 
able to help a mother like Philip's. I wonder what 
he is going to be when he grows up. I think it is very 
nice to be helping someone at home as well as sending 
them to Canada, don’t vou?) Thank you tor vour 
letter which I received about two months ago. You 
said in it vou had news for May, and it is glad news. 
Faney having four children already! Our tamily is 
growing rapidly, and I hope it will continue to grow 
at the same rate. I am sending mv usual ts., but 
wish it could be more; however, that cannot be at 
present, for which I am sorry, but my very best 
wishes and prayers go with it.” 


one so 


You will all be pleased to know that Ivy 
won her certificates tor First Aid and for 
Hlome Nursing. 

Other gifts came from New Zealand by tle 
same mail. Jrene Colliery, in a very happy 
letter, says: 

* Fancy having four! We are getting quite a family, 
and have had a girl and a boy alternately. 1 think 
that is anice way. Last holidays we had a nice time. 
I went to Morison’s Bush, a place near here, to stay 
for a few days. IT had a lovely time, and learnt to 
ride a bnevele. Marjorie had a nice time, too. She 
staved at home, and some triends came to stav near 


Their names are Jessie and Mabel Perry. The last 
holidays they came, but thev did not bring their 
ponies Phis time they brought them. The ponies’ 


names are Rang and Biddy. Kangi got a prize at 
last Masterton show, and is a bay pony. Biddy 
is smaller than Rangi, and grev. [| have only got 
are dear 


one photo, or I would send you one, 


beer 
y 
“ 
| | ; 
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little things 


I hope you are fond of horses, I am. 
ised us one, so I can talk of nothing else. 
rjorie and | are going to Agnes Hawke's 
I wish you could see her; when she 
always has us laughing. I am 
Companion; I hope I shall 


us she 


comes to visit 


trying to get another 


succeed, The enclosed 7s. 6d. is from Marjorie and 
myself. My 5s. was got by making a frock for the 
show and then selling it; I have sent vou part of the 
money. Both Marjorie and I would like badges 
(brooches, 2s. 6d.), please.” 


And a later postscript says: ‘‘ We have 
gota pony. Itis brown. Dad has not had 
time to try it yet, so we have not been on it. 
We had a lovely bridle, but it did not have 
a bit, so I tried to clean mine up.” 

Everyone of us hopes the pony will come 
up to all your high expectations, Irene. Tell 
us What name you give it, and your adven- 
tures with the new pet. Congratulations on 
the result of your industry with the frock, 
and our many thanks for giving us part of 
the I hope the badges arrived 
safely, and pleased you both. 


procet ls. 


1 a little letter. 
addition sums 

and the other 
ar little 


‘,--I am sending y 
to write, and am doing 
at ken 


kittens and a ce 


three cl 


two little 


Ss; one 


piggie—we call her Lizzie Please send me a brooch; 
see a shilling enclosed. Weare h ping to have 
and Iam ta part. I willsoon be getting holidays 
With love to the children and yourself, from your 


loving little friend, AGuILAR.” 
Iris’s letter was written very well. I 
hope she will write and tell us about the 


P.S.A., and the part she took. This is but 
one of a big budget of letters from Jamaica 
including those from the Group, 
which you shall see in a few moments. 


live ol 


stal order 
on nicely 


I am sending a Is. p 
m glad they are gettin 


ving your holidays. We are not 
we live by the i, and this is the 
home. I am so glad you chose 
t the sea; It k it is very 
my photo and a little Hythe 
t botany pi t sch I 
tany prizes, and I have 
ne r tound before t 
dot ney tor the 
I Littie ips 
How int ig it would be to have a 


ol 
utiful place near the home, taken 
himself ! 


photo from every Companion, and one 
some be 


by her, or 


ial ve id tor not 
" Please ¢ ‘ la 
nt \s 1) bef 
Norwa 
A til Sept Int 
it ii L here 
t | 
i in a 
Supy t Wha When the 
it nest el 
) Tile | led a 


whale. 
gunner beside 
harpoon. 


his weapon w 


In an instant everybody is at his place, th 
h is loaded with 
The harpoon is a sort of arrow, and whe 


it is shot out of the gun it drags a rope with it 
After killing the whale they fasten a flag on it to, 
it easily seen, and then go after another, , . Some 
of the whales are worth £1,000. I am glad to be 
our friends are increasing, and I enclose 2s, for thy 


Fund 


THOMAS CAMERON.’ 


I asked Tom, when acknowledging }j 


gift, if he had been out on one of the whaling 


boats. We shall like to hear 


more ol th 


sea-life he knows, and to hear the adventures 


he can relate. 

It was pleasant 
familiar, but 
more. <A 
but not too long. 
from it: 

“You 


to sce 
rather 
long 


long-unseen, 
letter 
Ilere are 


wht 


once she sent, t 


me senten 


p- did startle me, for I 


count of the months that have passed since I y 
vou last But better late than never, deat ] 
I did not tell vou that I have changed my s 


now attend the Aberdeen Central Higher Gr 
School. I have to go to and tro in the train f 
times cach 
a long time 1 have not missed re 


and | am so ple ised to hear a t Philip I 
Violet, Lena, and David a i bappy in Car 
Everyone a res my bi \ much | 
school and at hore One rl 1 me if it w 
QUIVER ba Shit ud ng to j 
I do not know her name, a not in my cl 


think you have 
panions, have you not ¢ 
photo trom an o 
lost. I have put all our Qui 


I like * Prairie Fires’ ver 
spec ulation in our house as t 
be I am seated in our ba 
Patch, we call it) The het 
over the place. Oh, Alison 


Allan’; 


for pets now ?—some youn l 
qua r, cackling, and crow , I have al 
time Phere in tront of me isa q] ild pony | 
over the low wall which divides ou irden 5 
field I call him Jo k It t k me a longt i”) 
make friends with him—he wa tind; but now 
whenever I speak, he neig! [do wish I hada k 
so that IT might send y Lal t f Jock ] ren 
ever your loving Companion, enclos 
a postal order 1 for the Fund, wishing ou 
Corner every succe 
* Dear Au [his is just al to sayt 
enclose 41 trom Morag, Jean ia, 
the Fund, and n two ts. badge e for J 
one for tne i bad | I encl 
little photos, one of Jean and one of me I tri 
get one of Morag, but hadn't got one, W 
much love, ALLig MacLean Il years 
‘hank you, Allie and Morag and Jeaa 
we should be interested in knowing U3 
made ” the money you sent for our chulate! 
I liked receiving the photographs. 
Drar Aut | | e quite we 
fit to thu that we t 
ldren, and are hoy nt pport 
! ! { i at > ol W 
1 k we are 
to a pla in the H lands ca | Grantully t 


at a farm, and I think at 
been wondering if there is to Le 


chance 
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ANAEMIA 


By Mrs. ADA S. BALLIN 


Late Editor of ‘‘ Womanhood,” 


and of ‘‘ Baby, the Mother’s Magazine.” 


Axznta, or bloodlessness, is one of the commonest 
troubles of the present age—so common, In fact, 
that it seems to me that quite two thirds of the 
girls one comes in contact with in towns are affected 
The complaint can hardly be called a 
disease in the ordinary sense of the word, but is 
rather a debilitated state of the body, which lays 
it open to the attacks of most other kinds of diseases 

he condition in question is characterised by a 
deficiency in the number of red corpuscles in ‘the 
blood. There is very often pallor of the cheeks and 
lips, but in some cases these may be of a natural 
colour, and lead even the patient to believe that 
she is not anwmic, when the real state of the case 
can instantly be discovered by examining the gums 
and the insides of the eyelids These, instead of 
being of a good deep pink, are pale and yellow ish- 
looking. The tongue is apt to be pale and flabby, 
and indented by the teeth: the sufferer is readily 
fatigued, troubled with breathlessness on going up 
and down stairs: she very often sutters from pal 
pitation or pains about the heart, which may lead 
her to believe that she is suffering from some dis 
ease of the heart. She suffers frequently from head 
ache, pains in the back, and languor, and soon be- 
comes very tired by any little unusual exertion. 
She may even faint, and thus cause considerable 
anxiety to her family Phere are frequent eruptions 
on the skin, which may be either of an irritating 
kind, or simply acne, either in the form of black 
heads or pimples, or ‘both 

There are two kinds of anseemia —one the common 
kind of which I have spoken, and another, called 
pernicious anemia, which is a fatal disease and 
most difficult of treatment In such cases there is 
wasting and yellowishness of the skin, which assumes 
an almost transparent waxen hue; but these cases 
do not come within the province of this paper I 
may, however, remark that the best remedy to 
improve the condition of the blood in these cases, 
Which is now being very largely pres ribed by the 
medical profession, is Dr. Hommel’s Hematogen 
(30 St. Andrew's Hill, London, E.C.), which con- 
tains, in a purified form, organic iron and albumen, 
as well as the various salts, including the phosphates 
ot soda and potash which are found in meat It 
is far better to give a preparation like this, which 
1S a food and nourishes the blood, than to give iron 
ma mineral form, which so often upsets the diges- 
Uon. Ke sure you get Dr. Hommel’s Hiematogen, 
45 imitations are offered under similar names 

Ordinary anemia is a condition of everyday 
eecurrence, Any line of treaument must be per 
‘istently applied, and can only be properly carried 
mut at home 

The causes of anemia are chiefly bad ventil: ition, 
insufficient or unsuitable feeding, want of exercise, 


with it. 


and sedentary occupations, or that overwork of 
the brain just now so common in young ladies at 
high schools. 

All anemic persons should be in the fresh air as 
much as possible, so that the blood may become 
oxygenated, and an anemic girl who is not really 
ill should take exercise for at least an hour twice 
daily. Walking, cycling, swimming (if the heart is 
not weak), rowing, and tennis are all suitable. Eight 
hours’ sleep is not too much, as the brain, being 
badly supplied with blood, needs extra rest, and in 
some cases even nine hours’ sleep may be indulged 
in with advantage. The bedroom, however, should 
be well ventilated—and here I may mention that 
it is a great mistake to keep a gas jet burning, as 
it destroys the oxygen in the air; anemic persons 
need very much oxygen, which is essential to keep 
the blood pure. In order to keep the blood pure 
also, the skin should be kept healthily active, and 
a daily bath is essential. Meals should be regular, 
and in many cases it is desirable to take extra 
nourishment between the ordinary meals. Plenty of 
meat and green vegetables should be taken, cocoa 
instead of tea, wholemeal bread instead of white. 

Iron is a food to all anwmic persons, and must 
not be regarded by them as a medicine only to be 
taken temporarily, for in most cases it is necessary 
to persevere in taking iron for a period varying 
from two months to five or six years. I am strongly 
opposed to the ordinary methods of giving iron in 
anemia, which are very frequently worse than 
useless, as the iron is so often decomposed, or in a 
form that is indigestible, when the patient takes it ; 
while, when given in a pill, such as Blaud's pill, it 
is apt to pass through the body quite undigested, 
and a patient might as well swallow a bullet. As 


ordinarily given, also, iron is very apt to cause 
constipation, and for these reasons Dr. Hommel’s 
Hiematogen, which I have mentioned above, should 


invariably be given in preference to other prepara- 
tions. It is best to begin with a dessertspoonful 
dose, taken half an hour before lunch and dinner. 
The object for giving it before meals is to stimulate 
the appetite and assist the assimilation of other 
food, but if taken before breakfast it is apt to prove 
rather aperient. In cases, therefore, when the girl 
has a tendency to constipation, it is a very simple 
remedy to take Dr. Hommel’s Hamatogen half an 
hour before breakfast, as well as before the other 
meals. The dose should be gradually increased to 
a tablespoontul. When this is taken for a few 
weeks the effect is really remarkable ; the quality 
of the blood rapidly improves, the sallow cheeks 
grow rosy, and the pale lips red, while the feelings 
of languor and depression pass off, and the girl 
grows cheerful, bright, and fit to take her place 
in the world. 
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Puffed Rice —7d. per packet. 


THE QUIVER 


Puffed Wheat— 6d. per packet. 


Give Your Children 
These Nourishing Foods 


The most delicious and conven- 
lent of all breakfast, luncheon 
and supper foods—Puffed Rice 
and Puffed Wheat. 


Ready to serve with milk, cuss 
tard cream or fruit, or on blanc. 
manges or jellies. Perfectly 
cooked by the most wonderful 
process ever invented. 


Mothers like to have them 


handy because they make such 
an appetising 


dish on any 


emergency. Puffed Rice and 
Puffed Wheat save trouble and 
cooking. Children simply love 
their enticing flavour. Grown- 
ups appreciate the sustenance 
they give. 

Never were rice, wheat or any 
other cereal foods so digestible 
and beneficial as in this ideal 
ready-to-eat form. 

One packet of each will con- 
vince you—at most grocers. 


WONDERFUL METHOD OF COOKING 


Th e made by this curious process: 
the whole rice or wheat kernels are put into 
bronze metal guns. The guns are sealed, 
then revolved specially constructed 
ovens heated to over 550 decrees. The 
heat turns the moisture in the grain to 
steam, and the pressure becomes terrific 
Th n the 2QuNs are fired off. Instantly 


every starch granule in the grain is blasted 
intoa myriad particles. The kernel of grain 
is exp anded eight fo fen fimes its orig nal 
size. Yet the coat is unbroken: each kernel 
1s shaned as before. It i now perfectly 
cooked, far more digestible than bread, 
and ready to be eaten. Serve as directed 
on packets. Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


If any di‘ficulty in obtaining either of these nourishing foods, send us 
your name and address on a post-card and we will see youare supplied 


QUAKER OATS, Ltp., Finssury LONDON, E.C. 


“Foods shot from Guns 
Foods shot from Guns Bi 
! 

p.15 


THE COMPANIONSHIP PAGES 
oming North t funn, and if we are t mages eres From Cathie Gardner I have an entertaining 
t be so nice to hay ichat, as am 
ne letters. Mv brother has account of her holiday in Wigtown. 
t it i cl as « - ‘ 
r-car, and we have had me fine rides 
Much love from Cuartie McCasn.” _“ Wigtown is at the sea, but there are no sands 
. - there, only mud and grass fields. There are cows 
Chariie’s letter was most welcome: it feeding in the fields; they go down to the water 
. ~~ oe hi revious one when the tide goes out, and come back again as the 
is long in tollowing h ] ’ tide comes in. In Wigtown there has been a monu- 
Where are all our other Perth members ment erected in memory of the martyrs. The 
staccnvel Bi for one ’ martyrs were tied to a stake in the River Bladnock 
. ~ and drowned when the tide came up. There were 
Frances Corbett wrote : I enclose a P.O. two women drowned, and they were both called 
for is. for the Fund, 1 hope our children are Margaret. One was Margaret Maclachan, and she 
: . was 63 vears old, and the other was Margaret Wilson, 
ing vell She tells me of her visit to and she was 18 vears old. They are buried together 
the ne athedral in Liverpool The Lady in the churchvard at Wigtown, and we saw theit 
think | Iv.’ “The  &taves You can also see the stake at which they 
chapel shi 1S a were tied We had lovely weather all the time. 
vindows have been presented by the Gurls One dav we went to Newton Stewart, a town seven 
les from Wigtown. enjoved mv holiday very 
iendly Societ and depict the heads of —™ 6 
Friend! cle much, and would like to go back again I sold 
some of our famous women, including Queen — violets and primroses for the Fund, and I got 1s. 6d 
Victoria, Mrs. I think that 
“Special Effort 
Gladstone, Dav is a grand 
indElizabeth idea shall 
very glad to 
hear trom vou 
What an soon Yours 
tonite affectionately, 
Caruie.” 
brought 
Our 
My Newest 
Autsox,—I a Members 
for introduc- 
: 8 M tion. Three 
alike, each 
{1 Annie Dobson (second from the left), her little brother Jay, bearing the 
and John (sharing a chair with his cousin), and her New Zealand 
Ps cousins who helped our Fund by a Garden Saie. penny stamp, 
t come at the 
: nt reen, Mother suy top of this pile of letters. And this is the 
t n ita penny eacl st 
ti {aunt helped at the little tea tables note im the tirst: 
Aunty Marion, and Auntie Pop all) sent) us 
tof “Drar Attsonxn,—1 have been reading the letters 
and granny and 
1) nik in the Companionship Pages, and want to become 
st | tofien in a Companion teo. am eight vears old, and have 
st bet the people came, and I at in to cows every morning, never muss a dav at 
that Ge athe ko the school, and get an attendance prize every year. 
| Netty Please send me a collecting card. am, yours sin- 
li | vy on the 2a ¢ the chair is cerely, ALLAN MARTIN 
John t sare myself, John, and 
It, t, i ake this 
heather te And trom No. 2 I take this 
( Annie L. RO »D “Drak have seen David's photo in THe 
| ‘must have Oviver, and should like to be a Companion too 
; har been a very jolly party About once every vear TL have a tme holiday. Every 
mone Stranracr garden on that particular morning LT have to milk cows and then go to school 
wothers ies sters, and some o 
( l ar ure all of us would wish to join L have six brothers and thi isters, and sol f 
: ] , them are writing to vou. Please send me a collecting 
hree C] for Mrs. Dobson, and oun card Hoping to hear from you soon, yours sin- 
lL everyone who contributed to Cetely, CLaupe V. Martin 
th ile, and to our help. And No. 3 is: 
r the ‘Pear Attson,—I saw vour Scheme in Tur Quiver 
Gur Children, and we con and wish to become a Companion too, At Chiist- 
l \nni ind John and Jay on the nas time [spent mv holidays in Dunedin, and T had 
lendicd iv the a splendid time, go to school nearly every day, 
O ley are working together fot lhere are not manv going tomy school, Lam in the 
7ur scheme fiith class, and am hoping to pass this year, I have 
0.15 8 
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not failed yet. Hoping to hear from you soon, I 
remain, yours affectionately, PERcy MArtTIN.” 

Allan, Claude and Percy all write from 
their home in South Otago, and I am 
delighted to have their letters. Please let 
me know your ages, too, Claude and Percy. 
We shall be looking forward to hearing 
much about your everyday life. All kinds 
of little details about your farm and school 
life will interest us, 


From the Isle of Man 
Now we must welcome our first member 
intheIsleof Man. Kathleen Moyle writes: 


*[ have read Tue Quiver for some time, also the 
H.W.W.C._ I have enjoyed both very much, and at 
last have joined your Corner. I have looked through 
the letters each month to see if there were any Manx 
Companions, but I have not seen any letters written 
by one, so I must be the first, but I hope not the last. 


I will try to get some more for you. Next time I 

write I will tell you something about Manxland, 

which is fast becoming a well-known place.” 
Thank you, Kathleen; we shall be so 


pleased to hear about your beautiful island 
home, and, as you are the first member in it, 
you have a fine field for work for us; I hope 
we shall have with you a strong Group before 
very many months are gone. I should have 
told you all that Kathleen is fifteen. 
Another to add to our membership list in 
Australia is Anne R. Hedley (age 12; Vic- 
toria). Anne 
“I do so enjoy reading the letters in the Com- 


panionship Pages. We live on a small farm of 200 
me of our land is very beautiful, and a part 


says: 


acres 


named Crevice Gully particularly so. The gully is 
fairly big and contains tunnels and foxes’ dens. 
Near the bottom the land has been worn away by a 
creek, The space is about two yards deep and a 
foot wide, and overhung with magnificent ferns. We 
live 184 s from Melbourne by the railway line. 
We go three miles to school five days a week. On 
Sunday we go one mile to Sunday School l have a 
lovely collie dog 1 ed Spot ; he is nearly all white, 
with a brown head and a spot on his left side of the 
same colour I have also a Persian kitten named 
Topsy, and a calf named Tiger. I ride to Yackan- 


dand three times a week, I just love riding, but 


the 1 is frightened of motor bikes Our orange 
tree iden heavily this year, and vesterday we 
pict ht dozen lemons from one small tree. Our 
limes do not seem to do so well I have no more to 


tell, so I1 t close, with love from your new corre- 
spondent, ANNE.” 


Our new correspondent ’’ sends us an 
excellent letter to begin with, does she not ? 


And it i » well We are glad 
you have joined u perhaps Ernest 


written, too. 
Anne: 


(her brothet 


will too, soon; then you can 
* put your heads together,” and plan things 
that will amuse and interest all of us together, 


twelve 


uckland (age 18; Sav. la Mar) is an 


86 


addition to our Group in Jamaica. Irs 
sends me a letter about a lovely drive she a 
Gwen and Iris Aguilar had one summer dy 
this year: 

* As we went farther into the co 
“ the scenery was very pretty, We saw rice grow 
Do you know how it is grown ? t not, let me giv 
you an idea. The coolies (East Indians) are the 
cultivators. A piece ot land is 
fectly bare, the rubbish weeded or 
the forming an empty square. 
time grains which | 
other part have grown suthiciently to be transp| 
This proce in the land bei 
with a piece of iron or a bit of stick, ae 
fancy, and the rice plant is firmly 1 
plant requires no more attention. In 
time the plant flowers, and is tollowed by the « 
rice; and the rice piece now | I 
the birds begin to tly in and teed on the 
plant grows to a height of between 2 and 3 feet 
resembles a rush Lhe rice in Dece 
(being planted about June), and the ears are | 
on a stand so constructed that the grains tall un 
neath,” 


intry,” she writes 


water cleans if 

it being put roi 
In the 

ittered in 5 


rice ive been s 


ss consists of a hole 


is gathere 


Arthuy Aylward (age 10) writes 
Romsey, asking for admission to our ( 
panionship, and for a badge and a collecti 


book. He promises a letter soon, and \ 


shall look for one. 
Eunice Taylor (New Zealand), Strot 
Marion Rimmer (who is going to live i 


Toronto), Phyllis Lin Madge Wi 


liams, Dovis Trott, Glad) West, Gla 
Richards, Kate Robertson, Irvances B 
Irrances and Gladys Smith are among thos 


who have sent letters you will be interested 
in, but I cannot find room for nearly all. 


An Unknown Reader 
You must read this one, 
me in thanking its anonymous writer for he 


1) 
and 


though, 


kindness. 


Drar ALISON, 
taking in addressing you, but I seem t 
reading about you in the Compa ip Pa 
have read Tue Quiver for quite a mumiber of ¥ 
now, and I am so delighted 
letters you get from the Compan far and f 
It is a wreat joing 
all these children in touch with each ot , andt 


er to help on the 


are all so ea 
happy in their home 
for my bit readin the Julyvi ber of an 
reader sending lace to help t | 
to me that IT might do something to helj 
what IT send you. Thaven’ts 
let my 
live alone 
do rie 
Sincere] wishing revel \NOTHE! 
KNOWN K 


Hilda asking 
had 


if Laight 


old at it 


ra rol a 
end these gv 

Up to the 


I wrote to 
Macdutf 


autumn, 


le ¢ 
Group 
and, it so 


of our triends to be 


Sold 
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FLANNELETTES 


are made from carefully selected Cotton. 


The Nap is short and close. 
No injurious Chemicals are used. 
Quality, designs, and colourings are unequalled. 


If purchasers of this comfortable material for Underwear all the year 
round would buy THE BEST ENGLISH MAKE, they would avoid 
the risk they undoubtedly run with the inferior qualities of Flannelette. 


See the name “HORROCKSES” | ANNUAL Sale upwards 
of TEN MILLION yards. 


on the selvedge every two yards, 


Awarded the Certificate of The Incorporated Institute of Hygiene. 


PRO BERNHARDT C. BRANDAUER & Co, 
ROCTORE CIRCULAR-POINTED PENS. 


Pr NEL PASTI LLE Ss Neither Scratch 


SEVEN PRIZE nor Spurt. 


Broncho-Laryngeal). 62 
For MEDALS. Sy Attention is 
¢ 


also drawn to the 


NEW PATENT 
THROAT, COUGH, ANTI - BLOTTING 
VOICE, CATARRH. 


PENS. Sample Box of 
either series, 7d. 
A BOON TO SINGERS, SPEAKERS, 
Sold by Chem 26 


Works: BIRMINGHAM. 
WHOLESALE WareHOUSE: 124 NEWCATE STREET, LONDON 


“BENSON'S Sco? 


FINE GEM RINGS. 
Sent Post Free all the world over. oS _ 


HIGHEST QUALITY 9 BEST VALUE 


at Lowest Cash potas, 


4 Centre and Diamonds, 
Or £10. 
Sistem INTHLY MENTS is available 
Diamond Half-H ps, SELECTIONS ON APPROVAL AT OUR RISK AND EXPENSE, f\ . 
£7 upward trated I from £1 (with size card). Watches from 
post tree Mention Quiver. 


sapphires, £2 15s. 


J. W. BENSON, 62 & 64 Ludgate Hill, B.C. 
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‘Plasmon is superior even to meat in nutrient properties, and is of inestimable value ag 
a food for all..—Dr. C. VIRCHOW, Berlin. 


PLASMON 


— Uses in Ill-Health — 


This Natural Milk Proteid, highly nutritious, easily digested, and readily 

assimilable Food, is specially suitable for Infants and Adults whose 

digestive functions are impaired. Rich in Albumins and Phosphates of 

Lime, Iron, Sodium, and Potassium, Plasmon forms an Ideal Food for 
the repair of tissues, whether muscle, nerve, or bone. 


In the Treatment of CONSUMPTION and in NEURASTHENIA and NEURITIS 
Tubercular Affections P! ASMON, a t Food and 
p! ASMON has given inca ible benefit: by reasot ld ery hi 
f } vi value and ‘ rithe 
nature t eat e pat t rij i er issu ri 
} the bu Kou The 
THE STOMACH 
pP! \ I¢ the utmost be nefit, the ease wit found t va ble, as it 
ested the re t rapid gam md Ca t 
in gn t irked cunt 
as tt In the Dietary of TYPHOID and ENTERIC 
t starch It e tood imal her Fever patiet 
robably tha any her ‘ we tive i tt 
velit ny rea 
in OBESITY the Nitrogen | 
pLasmoy e of the most useful e it ina 
the t ive fat | 
for 
in GOUT if und 
ASMO* f the highest value in e dietar BRITISH 
In Cases of INFANTILE DIARRHCA 
of ita bin YLASMON ery bene il, 
I t tion that f t Whooping Cough, 
In and other Bone Disorders 
ILASMON diet that pr masked In INDICESTION, ULCERATED STOMACH, 
Pp M ll GASTRIC TROUBLES, and INSOMABIA 
for te of hee ON HOT-MILI 
For GROWING and DELICATE CHILDREN 
ILASM e Ideal i ‘ 
I Natural phate hi I d uj 
ind brain 
I t asily ted. and } 
Blancmange, Plasmon Cornflour, and Plasmon 
Custard. Plasmon Cocoa and Plasmon Oats 


i i t in 
Plasmon is sold by all leading Chemists, Grocers 
and Stores in Packets at 7d., l1d., 1/8, and 3/2. 


Statement by “The Lancet.” 
“PLASMON IS A PREPARATION WORTHY 
OF THE HIGHEST PRAISE. IT INCREASES 
ENORMOUSLY THE NUTRITIVE VALUE OF 
OTHER FOODS TO WHICH IT IS ADDED,” 
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THE COMPANIONSHIP PAGES 


time of going to press I had not received her 


reply, so must tell you what it was later. 
E ange line 
sical treats she had been enjoying, in- 
Pagliacci ”’ 


Steel wrote telling me of some 
mu 
cluding the hearing of the operas“ 
and “ Il Trovatore.” Phyllis, too, sent me 
a letter, about her dogs, Molly and Cassie. 
Cassie is getting lazy, “so lazy that 
sometimes she will hide when father is going 
out, so that she will not have to go with him. 
Before she got so lazy we used to have lovely 


now, 


hide and seek, but now she is too 
play with Molly, though she hardly 


understands yet how to play.” 


games oO! 


slow, so | 


A Round Robin from Jamaica 


“My pear Atisox,— Five of us are going to send 
you a kind of Round Robin letter; we have all been 
together for a few davs, and one of the lot thought 
t would be nice to send you a combined letter, so 

“T wonder how vou spent vour Ist August ? \s 

in wine, it is supposed to be a great day out 
lt the present lot of negroes do not 
keep it up 1 h as their ancestors did, That is 
what I have been told On the morning of the rst, 
eight of went for a short motor-car drive ; although 
t we enjoved I was the eldest in the crowd, but 
I am sorry t iv not the quictest I wonder if you 
would be shocked if vou saw what mad things we 
do at times I don't think se, and I wish vou had 
been with us for the few days we were all together 
Some nights we did not go to bed until eleven or 
twelve—we were in our 1 ns, and all got into one 
bed and talked, only as Is can, On Saturday night 
Iris told us st ne special one was most thrilling. 
I st not write much more, as there are four others 
to add to this, and thev will have plenty of interesting 
news to tell y I hope vou are well, and having 
nice holidavs.—From AGUILAR 

a will see T am once more at * Orolands,’ and 
have been here nearly three weeks, so IT am one of 
the Vileged five to write vou, 


wharf a-morning 
ked during the 
mi would think 


privileg 
“An uncle, Ine nd went t 
There I saw as ner that was wre 


nein November. To look at its 
Li 


it ld be moved, but it is wedged between two 
‘iS, and so it cannot be removed: the inside is 
l right I hear a fa lv us Ing on it for a change 
low would you like t pend a holiday like that ? 
I would like it, and my uncle said he will trv and take 
out there i day if the gentleman it belongs to 
wil 
ll for a verv long drive on Fridav even- 
in tust ist. We passed a big sugar estate and saw 
lit thev live in lot iwracks ; we saw some 
ft wingin You will be s rprised to hear that 
t lt NS; Some f the 1 only wear a 
! nd t linakes their sl ik so shiny 
tt n are very pretty with their long, 
st t, bl their babies are also dear little 
things Once | asked little coohe bov his name; 
he said * Hobert Herbert), so I ud * Herbert 
it: He then plied *Hobert Nuten Herbert 
thing); he evidently did not know his surname 
Many than for r letter, which | received 
this ung; wall nh answer it Tam thinking of 
in for t Holiday Competition, but Tam 
ttraid y Il see some of the same news in it From 


Marit Da Costa 


* Here eS another of The 
yesterd 


Happy Five! 1 


ty Teturned home alter spending a few 


as you know, with Inez, and right jolly ones thev 
have been! On the afternoon of the 1st inst. we had 
some dancing and singing—croaking where I am con- 
cerned. Some of the songs were most amusing—we 
did enjoy them. 

“ By the wavy, Alison, kindly let me know if gentle- 
men are permitted to join our H.W.W.C., or is it re- 
stricted to girls and boys? for we happen to know of 
one who would become a member, but is afraid of 
being the only one, and quite naturally would feel 
odd, 

* T have an old friend who I have been trving to 
persuade to join, but she declares she’s too aged to 
do so, and also adds another obstacle, which is no 
less than ‘She can’t write to people she doesn't 
know.’ She alwavs writes to me, so I am the better 
judge to know whether she can or not ! 

“T got vour last, for which accept very many 
thanks; I would have written before, but, alas! as 
vou know IT am a bad correspondent. There are two 
more to add to this, so I must bid adieu.—From 
KATHLEEN Burkr.” 


“Tam one of the last to write, so will find it rather 
hard to know what to write about. 

“ T spent two days with Gwen; vesterday morning 
IT went to another of her aunties—there I met 
Marie and Inez, who had come to spend the day. We 
had a nice time. We plaved and sang, also plaved a 
few games, Mrs. Aguilar (their aunt) is a very jolly 
person and is up to all sorts of fun. 


see 


A few months ago | had a most thrilling ex- 
perience, Several of us went for a walk in the 
country, The train runs through the property we 


were staving at; on either side ot the line are cane- 
fields. We crossed over into one of the cane-tields 
to look for guavas (a fruit), when suddenly we heard 
a noise, and turning around we saw five cows running 
atterus. In less than no time we scaled a barbed wire 
fence, and a cousin and myself raced down the line. 
The cows ran along the fence, and the train was 
coming. We simply had to fly, as vou know it’s against 
the rules to be on the lines when the train is coming. 
What we feared was an open gate at the other end; 
if it hadn't been shut the cows surely would have 
bucked us, but we managed to reach the gate betore 
the train arrived. ‘So all is well that ends well. 

“Mv stav with Inez is at leave on 
the 12th for home. I wonder when we five will all 
meet again and send you a combined letter.—From 
BUCKLAND.” 


* Tam the last of the five to add to this, but T hope 
not the least. Iris Buckland spent from August 4th 
until Wednesday oth with us. We had a nice time 
plaving games, the chief one was Quit. Do you know 
it? It is very exciting. T am hoping to take the 
Junior Cambridge Examination in December, and I 
do hope I will pass, and try and get honours, as I 
am just under the age to get it 

* Tam going to tell you of an experience we had in 


a close, as I 


our meor-car Some weeks ago we were coming 
from our Seaside residence, and we had to go up 
rather a steep hill, with the sea on the lett hand 


car over on second 
started to back 


Our chauffeur wanted to take the 
speed, but she refused to go, and 
down the hill; vou can imagine how trightened we 
got, when we realised that her emergency brake 
would not work, and that if she could not be stopped 
we would all be hurled into the sea; but, fortunately, 
we got her against a stone wall, which averted any- 
thing more My babv sister is a. sweet 
little girl, she is trving hard to walk and talk. At 
present she can say a few words, such as dada, please, 
ta-ta, and baby. Thanks so much for the badge 
vou sent me some time age. 1 really should have 
written to thank vou long before this, but, as I told 
vou before, Tam studying for the examination, and 
so have been very busy Tam atraid I must erd now, 
Alison, for the paper is finished, as you can see,— From 
GWEN AGUILAR,” 


serious 


ly 
of 
| 
‘, 
ly 
davs, 
87 
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“ Well, Alison, you will just get tired reading such 
a long letter, but we have all enjoyed writing to you. 
Before we close we hope our four little children are 
getting on nicely, and are having ripping holidays. 
We are all glad to hear that Violet is getting on so 
well at school. Somehow we do not know so much 
of Philip, but hope he will get on well. It is so nice 
to know that we can help those little ones, and we 
all wish it were in our power to help them more. 
We five w be very glad to see you, if you should 
ever come to Jamaica. What tun we would have 
taking you about and explaining and showing you 
all the things that would be new to you! We had 
some snapshots taken. If they turn out well, we shall 
send you s With our united love and good 
wishes, from your affectionate and Com- 
panions, Marte DA Costa, GWENDOLYN AGUILAR, 
IRIS BUCKLAND, KATHLEEN BurKE, INEZ AGUILAR.” 


sincere 


The reply to Kathleen Burke's inquiry is 
our old one—that we have no age limit in 
our Companionship. All who are interested 
and ig enough in spirit to enjoy our 
comradeship are welcomed into member- 
ship. 


youl 


Up among the Blue Mountains 


“DeAR ALtIson,—Once again we are staying up 
the Blue Mountains which | wrote you about once 
before, if you remember, At the present moment | 
am sitting on a point which juts out over the Jamieson 


ind view. I will trv to tell 


Valley, and I have a gi 


you what it is like so that you may be able to pic- 
ture the scene to yourself, but 1 really don’t know 
if I can express myself well enough. Well, 1 can 


but try 
“Straight in front of the point is Mount Solitary, 


so called because it is not joined on to any other 
mountain, and no one has ever been there, and 
sloping down from this mountain are beautiful green 
stretches of land Away down in the valley there 
is a litt] It is miles and miles away from any 


ind just shows up a little bright green 


patch in the midst of the darker green of the trees 
Phen I can see three rocks which stand out very 
clearly a nst ti t Thev are called the Three 
Sist tl lown in ‘ there t big sister, 
the l ter, and the baby or It trange the 
names pl et it it Right away in the far 
distance t ntains are so truly blue that it 
looks like t ocean, and when everything is quiet 
ne in i distant roar like the waves make as 
thev break on the beach It is really a waterfall 
Ww 1 Tcannot see f ‘ it t the other side 
ft point w I ar Everyw e I look I can 
see the beautiful ntains, rearing their peaks up 
towards the heave ind then be mn the peaks 
are the valleys, just as blue as ther intains. Itsa 
ind t nd just an ideal place to sit and write, 
but [ have to rest my pad on my knee as I have no 
t so t please excuse my writing It is 
ld but far we have ha » SNOW 

tl 1 eve ning the trost lie »t k on the 
nd that l just like si A t seven 
clock t nt tf i walk, and the world 
was so beautiful; the ind was white with frost, 
and the trees and serubs sparkled in n as if 
they were covered with diamonds. I came across a 


QUIVER 


spider's web hung between some big blades of crass: 
Jack Frost had also seen it, and made it look so lovely. 
it was shimmering in the sun, and as ] looked ati 
I could almost imagine how the fairies one reads aboys 
in fairy tales must look when dressed in the wonde. 
ful gossamer robes they generally seem to wear Te 
other day I received such a nice letter from Winn 
Angove asking me if I would care to corresp nd wit 
her, so | promptly wrote back to say I would 
delighted to do so. I hope we will keep it u ‘ 
think it a very nice idea. so nice to t] 
are able to help another little boy, and I 
sorry that I cannot help more by sending la 
of monev and oftener than I do, b 


understand that I will always sen 

I possibly can. Well, it is getting late 

be going hers I feel sorry to lez 

spot, but I can cor dav. I 
changed, and is going down, so the mountains 
more in shadow now, still look verv gra 


for the present, | 
ru Erica 
“Am enclosing 1s. od. for 


About Tfrizes, Competitions, 
and another Matter 

E1ica Welsh will receive the Foreign Letter 
Prize this month, for the glimpse of h 
beautiful Blue Mountains holiday scene, 
doubt she would read my note, in last month's 
Corner, regarding money. Cathie Gardneris 
to have the Home Letter Prize. 

Helen B. Gillmer (Rathgar) wins the prize 
in the Scripture Competition set for the 
She took “ the 
““ mountains,”’ and has found 246 referer 
There is special mention for Yvonne Mami 
who did an excellent paper on “ the sea.” 

The Holiday Haunts Letters will be 
dealt 

This month prizes are offered for the bet 


Juniors. mountain” and 


with next month. 

autobiography of one of your pets, or som 
other animal—written as though it weret 
by the animal itself. Not 
words, please, and all our Competition ml 


be 


remember not to 


more than 75 


must most caretully observed. Kind 


use fool ip paper ! 
I shall be glad if every Companion who ha 


a Violet Book o1 
kindly send it in to 


ver 


Card wil 
Decemode 


Collecting 
me before 
31st. 

Your Companion friend, 


@ «| 
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J. FOOT & SON, Ltd. (Dept. A ™),) 


‘FOOT BED- “TABLE. 


EUTHYMOL 


lowered, reversed or 
inclined. Extends over 


bed, couch, or ‘ hair, and m 1 g h t h a Vv e 


is an ideal Table for 


saved that TOOTH 


a flat table to an inclined 


That dark patch of decay is 


absolute proof of the germ army 
remorselessly destroying your teeth. 
LEuthymol Tooth Paste keeps the 
teeth clean and white and the 
Top wt mouth fresh and fragrant. 


Money vetended 1 in full to those not completely satisfied. 
Carriage Paid in Great Britain. 
Write for Booklet A 24. 


171 New Bond Street, London, W. 


Destroys Decay-Germs 
Within Thirty Seconds 


Large Captive-cap Tubes, 


One Shilling at all chemists. 


. Let us send you a little book on the care and 
I’ve found preservation of the teeth. It quotes the endorse- 

t where ment of Euthymol by eminent scientific men who 
out where point out the uselessness and positive danger of 
Mother hides inferior dentifrices. 


the FREE PROOF TUBE AND BOOKLET 


Dept. Q.2, EUTHYMOL, 50 Beak St., London, W. 


SIMPLE 
HOME 
TREATMENT 
C U i E D Twenty-Five 

Years’ 
Success 
Over 1,000 unsolicited Testimonials in one year, Pamphilet 

containing proof and full particulars post free from 


TRENCH’S REMEDIES, Ltd., 
303 South Frederick ~~, Dublin, 
and 107 St. James’ CHAMBERS ONTO, CANADA. 


The daily spread for children’s bread. 
It saves the butter bill. 


Make some delicious Laitova 


sandwiches to-day. NO LANGING OR CU ] I ING 


Your grocer sells it. the world-renowned 

In Glass Jars: 6hds, 34d, and 2d ‘BURGESS’ LION OINTMENT. 
It has saved many a limb om 
MARK (iret others after being given up by Hospitals, 
as The Best REMEDY for WOUNDS and all SKIN 


suTct IFFE & BINGHAM, Lid.. Diskases. A CYRTAIN CURE for ULCERS, 
@ ! Sold by ail ‘ hemi-ts, Tid, 1/14, Ax vost free for P.O. from 


Proprictor, L. by Gray's mdon. Advice gratis, 
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Cadburys 


Milk 


TURKISH BATHS 
AT HOME. 


1 benefits of every ~~ of Hot Air, 


Vapour Per ume and Mi dic ated Baths can be enjoyed 
privatety id with absolute safety in your 


Our Patent | ng Cabinets embrace every ce trable 
everal exclusive advz 
Efficient and Absolutely Safe Outside Heater Adjustable Seat 
Heat Regulator; the Bather is not fastened by the neck to the 
Cabinet, Exit is easy and immediate—no assistant is required 
Durability and Perfect Hygiene 


Prices from 35/-. Write for “BATH BOOK,” No. 24. 
(Dept. B 24), 171 N 
J. FOOT & SON, Ltd., Bond s8t., London, ww 


Brighten the ‘k tchen; Lighten th 


at —, Aluminium Cooking Utensils are Good te} 
k at; Light to lift; Quick t N 

thing t« chip; Nothing to rust N 

Last a hfe Save time; Save la 


nder Cook Likes Lhem, 


i 
BUNCHER 

INSIST HASELER, 
ON | | 
LONGLIFE 


FOR TRINKETS 


Old Gold, Jewellery, Watches, 


Kings, Bracelets, Old 


Trinkeis, Precious Stones, Sil- 
Valuables, etc. 
theu 


asers pay w fur 


Frasers ([pswich), Ltd., Goldsmi) 


17 Princes >t Ip 
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THE QUESTION OF “ATMOSPHERE” 


spher 


sphere 


educat 


this envire 


with 


Reveren 


Sunday School Pages for November 


By the Rev. RICHARD ROBERTS 


In teaching a child, the words we use are often of fess importance than the “ atmo: 


What is meant by “ atmosphere,” and how it 


should be utilised, is explained by the writer. 


e” with which we surround him. 
education it is difficult to 
much stre upon \tmo- 
pon the unseen environment ot 
ional process. It is required that 
mment shall not only be in keep- 
i@ bu in hand, but that it 
| ind co-operate with 
hole company must be possessed 
! pirit, a single attitude: and 
there will issue a corporate 
to t endeavour of the individual 
1 ll this atmosphere by 
) IX rence,” 
Reverence 
e comes easily to the child. His 
onder and awe are fresh and 
they respond readily and heartily 
pel iulus We need have no 
on the re of atmosphere if we 
e requisite conditions tor evoking 
reverence of the child 
essary, therefore, to begin with, 
e of the entire session of the 
| ct of worship and to 
chil to regard it in the same 
is i large measure a problem 
Ives the personality and bearing 
rin ent — as, indeed, all Sunday 
iblems do. But it is too often for 
t th are considerations of a 
hi are of the utmost import 
tion 
ill le of the fact that rever 
ly nected with quietness, and 
ce} Ils upon orderliness It is 
hat, at for the tive minutes 
yy ot hool the room has 
! the tinkle of the superin- 
to transform it into 
\ Il possible the room 
Kept ¢ pty until a tew minutes 
| the children should 
! ly fashion, marching 
! | thi the te ichers 


in order to obviate the 
disorder which invariably arises in their 
absence. 


the time of opening, 


In any case, the superintendent's 
bell should be scrapped. Sudden and per- 
emptory tinkles do not achieve much. <A 
few sott chords on a piano go a good deal 
farther in the way of producing order out of 
incipient chaos, and then—a few moments’ 
absolute silence and we are ready to begin, 


A Right Beginning 

It is impossible to over-emphasise the 
need of a right beginning. Nor is it difficult 
with a little patience to secure it as a normal 
thing. It is my experience that bodies of 
children may be won into complete stillness 
by the use of quiet methods. If you start 
otf by shouting the number ot hymn 
through the initial din (which many 
people are content to regard as the ordinary 


a 


so 


and inevitable preliminary) the singing is 
usually very poor, and when it is over the 
previous din has still to be reckoned with. 
But secure a few moments’ quictness at the 
outset, and the tone of the session trom first 
It 
is a pure absurdity to suppose that disorder 
it to be looked for normally when we are 
dealing with large bodies of children. As a 
matter of fact, those who have experience 


to last becomes a very different thing. 


in handling large masses of children avree 
that, under the right conditions, they settle 
down naturally and instinctively to a deep 
and unstrained silence, 

What really matters at this point is that 
the children should come to understand that 
they are in the presence of God. Ordinarily, 
What they appear to understand is that they 
in the natural 
They are not to be blamed tor the mistake. 
The superintendent himself very frequently 


are presence ot a enemy. 


gives them that impression. [| have known 
superintendents who terrorised children into 
a kind of paralysed silence, and who there- 
upon prided themselves that they were good 
But this kind disci- 
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pline ’’ does no more than feed the egotism interest It is therefore essential to the 


of the person resp nsible for it Ouietness, maintenance of order that the children 


i. if it is to have real value, must be won and be themselves interested in the devot; 
not forced. And what does win quietness But we know that at diicrent stages 
¥ is the sense of God's presence development children have different inte: 
This, then ould be a constant assump- ests. They have differing degrees of j 
tion—both explicit and implicit—that the telligence; they are sensible of diffe 
school session is spent in the presence ot needs. Consequently the devotional exer 
: God The children do not take long to cises which will grip the attention of ¢] 
appreciate that, and what it mean But it children at one stage of devel pment m 
is necessary that this assumption should be entirely tail with children at another st 
sustained and confirmed by the levotional The language and sentiments of pra 
framework of the session. It is, I imagine, Which intants can join in may be an aff 
at this point that Sunday Schools seem to to the adolescent lad He (especially 1 
have tailed most seriously. In Free Church has gone to work) is offen ted when h 
Sunday Schools, at least, the slipshod, casual asked to sing 
conduct of the devotional exercis has been “What in littl 
an incalculable handicap to the work in To please the Wh t Heaven 
“ hand There are two general rules to be And there is a real danger lest he lose t 
i observed in this matter, apart, of course, with the worship altogether, 
from the need of personal fitness for lead- 
ing devotional exercises in the responsible Departmentalising 
person. If, thereiore, we are to achieve the i 
and secure a perfect: atmosphere, we 
The Use of the Liturgical apply the principle of reeation O1 
First, in all worship, and especially in ment thsing ; and this principle must 
juvenile worship, there must be a large the mais stages of development. We mus 
element of the “ expected.” That is why that, have our four departments, meet 
congregations and schools are constantly separately for worship. ‘Then we are ablet 
ringing the changes on a comparatively wdapt our devotional exercises to the p 
4 small list of hymi It is true that tamiliarity liar needs and susceptibilities of each pen 
may breed formalism. but that may be and. ly ecuring sustained attention 
averted by varving the “ forms preerve that quiet and that reverent pos 
Second. the children oucht to be able to ture of spirit which is the first postulate 
take vocal share in the devotions in fective religious education 
i prayer 1] in the hve lon We shall have, at a later stage, to consi 
one-man prayers defeat their purpose the difficulties of efttective departmentals 
| . everywhere, and most of all in the Sunday ing and the ways and means of overcomily 
School them In the meantime it is enough tos 
All this points to the 1 1 of a consider that our inability to form the ideally des 
able litur 1 element in the devotional able number of departments 1s not t 
KErCist The ideal Sunday School liturey pleaded in excuse for not departmentalis 
, has not be produced, but there is a at all. It you cannot have as many depal 
: od deal of ¢ crimentation at the present ments as you would lke to have, at 
time, and out of that will doubth ‘ merge setup as many as you can Upon thi 
what we need ticular point there is a good deal to bes 
Wen 3 \ er, not rgnore the psycho which we shall have to leave over to anot 
logical rin this part of our problem. paper We here simply point out how 
Order now, depends at last upon atten able it is trom the point of view ot © att 
fs tion, and attention in its turn depends on — sphere 


(The next article will deal with “ Lesson Material.”) 
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Nr. TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, = 


Telegrams—'‘ O0ETZMANN, LONDON.” Telephone—MAYFAIR 101, 
Stations—Met. Rly., EUSTON SQUARE; Tube, WARREN STREET. 


GREAT SALE 


NOW PROCEEDING. 


SALE CATALOGUE (itrc'’) POST FREE. 


Included in the Sale are 


THE ENTIRE EXHIBITS 


OF THE 
LATEST STYLES IN MODERN FURNISHINGS 
AND THE 
MAGNIFICENT DISPLAY OF GENUINE ANTIQUE FURNITURE 
FROM THE 
ANGLO-GERMAN EXHIBITION at the CRYSTAL PALACE. 


— 


Your Presents to 
Your Friends this 


SOCKS and 


STOCKINGS 
The most comfortable and the most dainty stockings and socks the 
world produces, packed in really artistic boxes, with greeting card, 


ready to be addressed to your friends. 
Don't you think the ey would like them 2 


Ladies’ Stockings, i in boxes containit ig 2 or 3 pairs - 
Lace, Plain, Ribbed, Embroidered, ete.) 


Men's Socks, in boxes containing, or 3 pairs 
f ot, Clocked, Plain ) 


Of Drapers, L and Ge onts Outfitters everywhere. 
In case of difficulty, write JASON HOSIERY CO., LEICESTER. o 
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Economy 


A Tablet of 


When Worn to the 
Thinness of a Sixpence 


is not to be thrown away (as you would 
throw away a bit of common soap), for it 


Will Adhere Quite Easily 
< to a Fresh Tablet d 
3 
< of PEARS when placed upon it — Hence ; 
« there is no waste, besides being 2 
Jor the Cinplislin 
and it is so durable that it 
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THE WOMEN'S 


Conducted by 


This Advisory Bureau advises girls and 
with regard to their work, training for a de 
There are no fees, but those requiring 


WORK BUREAU 


“ WINIFRED” 


women as to the best course to pursue 
‘finite calling, ete. 
any information must enclose 6d. Postal 


Order (which should be crossed), and a stamped envelope, when a reply will be sent 


Address all) communication 
London, E.C 


THE GIRL 


rare nowadays. to 


them by post. 
La Belle Sauvage 


|! is comparatively 


meet a girl who, on leaving school, has 


not a definite idea of “* getting on” in life. 
If she intends to be married she will prob- 
ably set about it in some really businesslike 
way, and attain her object, like a charming 
woman of my acquaintance who married at 
fifteen, and who told me that as soon as she 
was old enough to have views on any subject 
she fully intended to get married as soon as 
might add that she 


decision 


she could l never 


regretted her 


The Girl with a Golden Future 
But we are now considering the girl who 
has some detinite idea of earning or adding 


to an income one well 


She has perhap ‘ 
at school, is looked upon with affectionate 


admiration at home, and feels very sure 


that her future employer will take her at 


her own valuation by no means a low one 
She has not found her little world difficult 
to conquer before, so why should it) be 
in the future that golden future which 


stretches so brightly before all youth 


I knew a girl who retused various quite 


desirable posts because she would only go 


Where “ they could pay " her price by no 
means a moderate sum As a rule, such an 
attitude spells failure The world, we are 


told, takes people at their own valuation, 
but this generally means a social valuation, 
to the big, hard 


all the assurance in the world 


and when we con Money 
making world 
will avail nothing if your 
better than those of your 

Very often the best, the 
unselfish 


wares are not 
rivals 

noblest, the most 
reasons accompany the need to 
make money and 


sadly often goes with an un 


inferior work only too 
eliish disposition 
rhe girl who gets on ad Ss not 


lone obtrude het 
Private reasons on het employer-to-be. She 


Says, as briefly 


concisely, and as nicely as 


XXNi 


s to “ Winifred,” THE QUIVER Office, 


WHO GETS ON 


possible, what she can do and what she 
that her letter 
will be read with those of dozens of others, 
and ex- 
The busy employer is anxious 
to make the best and the 
first few lines will tell him all he wants to 
The wise girl does not lay stress on 


has done. Remembering 


she avoids all unnecessary detail 
planation. 
choice he can, 


know, 
the tact that she is a “ lady.” If she is, on 
the principle of noblesse oblige, her work will 
bear testimony to it, but it is really more the 
work than the individual that matters. If 
personal application is necessary, the wise 
girl presents herself punctually, garbed as 
appropriately as possible ; and here pleasant 
ployers being human, they naturally choose 


manners and common sense will tell. 


other things being equal—an agreeable, 
trustworthy girl in preference to one who 
is neither. 

Having got your post, endeavour to keep it. 
Over and over again I meet with people 
who, in an angry mood, have thrown away 
their chances. | know a woman who gave 
up an excellent billet with fine prospects by 
writing a foolish letter in a fit of temper. 
Never do anything ina hurry! The worker’s 
motto should be to hope all things and 
endure all things even unmerited reproot. 
every calling has its drawbacks, and no one 
gets all the plums; and the girl who gets 
on will reflect that it she is worse off than 
A. B., she is better off than C. D. 


Making Oneself Indispensable 
The girl 
herself 


who gets on is the who 


usetul 


one 
makes indispensable, if she 
canto heremployer, who will not willingly 
with the 


and 


who knows his me- 
Why 


asset, an 


part worker 
the 


should he ? 


has studied his interests 
She is a valuable 
important 


When a 


part of the machinery. 
statt has to be reduced it is the 


daily 


As 
=e 


THE QUIVER 


irl who has got on who remains at her 


post, as in t case of a triend of my own, 
who through wood and bad times has ke} 

her billet, be e, as her employer said, she 
Was necessary tor their work, and though 
sh vas not particularly clever, she was 
i ptable, she was pleasant, and she had 


made her employer's interests her own. 
That is a girl who got on, and there are 


many like her. Those who fail are only ¢ 


often those who think they must have th r 
cake and eat it, and that having ek ted ¢ 
enter the world of workers they will 

as little of their time and energies to the 


occupation as possible. It is not always 


brains, but good manners, reliability, per 
severance and good sense are never lackj 


in the ‘* Girl who Gets On,” 


“THE QUIVER” GUILD OF HOME WORKERS 


Hl= following are new members of the 


Guild 


16. Frencl 


any table scheme matched ; dress trimmings, 


etc. Sent on approval if carriage paid 


(W. J 
17. Poke 


Glam.) 


work on various materials 


velvet, cardboard, wood, and chip baskets. 


(S. M. C., Bures.) 


y8. Wanted, post as housekeeper where 


Crouch End.) 


jo. Faney work executed (G., 


50. Wanted, orders for wool crochet 


s’ cloaks, wool petticoats, 


boys’ knitted caps. (H. L 


ing wanted. 


Lowestoft.) 


Children’s gai 


ments, baby linen, plain and fine undet 


; ind Ol 


pen-painting. Very good work ; 


lYhoroughly competent ; 


Dutch 
bonnets for babies, ladies’ wool waistcoats ; 


machine work. (1b. P., 


Letter 
A. 1B. (Swindon) 

“Winitred begs to remind readers t 
a post card or letter, stamped and address 


forwarded to Drittield,” from 


must be enclosed if an acknowledgment 
the G;uild membership tee is desired. W 
those who have rephed to notice 
het 


also kind 
know if thev have come to at 


arrangement with her correspondents ? 


RULES 


The rules of the Guild are s follow 
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THE CRUTCH-AND-KINDNESS LEAGUE 


I 


| REGRET that, owing to lack of space 


1 \ | Keid Howatt 
had be omitted this month Phe tollow 


ing 1s the list of new members 


NEW MEMBERS FOR THE MONTH 


\ Akaroa, New land 
Art 
t 
\\ M I 
( ( ( 
New Z 
| M | i 
\\ ind \ Lily ¢ t, New 
| 


M Nan Johns, Ontario, Canada 
Miss Mary Kempton, Ti New Zealand. 
M B. Mather, Pytehl Kettermg; M 
Me Conehi N n, New 
M Packe ( t \ / } 
W \ mad Mast St. ¢ 
kK. | 
M M.F.S \ 
Mi 1 Ma N \ ’ 
M A.M. W ( 
M M. \ \ 
| I id Violet D M \ 
Ml Lottie Mellree, M Bachelor, M 
1) ( ul \ Mew 
Li ( Ne | 
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servants are kept. I 
good nurse. (C. WV. 
Court 
Banbury.) ‘ 
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WHAT WOULD YOU GIVE TO 
CURE YOUR ECZEMA? <7 


IS 3d. roo mucH? 


You Suller from Skin Sickness, 
Pimoles, Spots, and ‘Ledness. 


t 
FANCIES THAT RUN IN CYCLES 
Ir is uncommon) hard t di ibuse one’s mind of 
| rv that eve et { popular fancy | 
what “new ide one will, 
w,. and me one close 
| i ire that what alling 
old as the hil It was this 
l th a rl friend, who 
th talking about the new 
ped ips recently produced by 
John Knight, Ltd * "The fit the hand 
“said st 1 ine why some 
In’t this ku | ts before.” 
old lady 
issuring 
| ival 
\ en the sony 
1 he 1 ] it and d 
ndu pha that f the f 
trie t ew and does net 
"and i i rect Th 
ideal for 
tt ind the three 
t tinted t ets are exactly as suit 
more decided perfume, 
t listinetive 
Ari S 
xi 
i) 
| 
| 
| (Seed of Strength) | 
A Powerful Brain and Nerve 
Food. 
IN POWDER OR TABLET FORM. 
: 16 tin wi e sent as a trial for 9d. post free | 
so an interesting Booklet containing many elo- 
quent testimonials, inc uding one from the famous 
author Mr. William Le Queux | 
ST. IVEL, Ltd. (Dept. D ), YEOVIL. | 
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Wack 


‘he coming is 
Pesco! 


- 
> 


if 
Wool-textures: provide the” 
chest: protection possible to’: 
“the bitter blasts of:: Winter. 


Pesco!” because comfort-is 
ta consideration’ almost as), 
smuch as health, and *Pesco 
textures are ‘the: softest’ 
their kind. | “Pesco!”™ because! 
‘its perfect’ manufacture 
“immunity from shrinkages€es: 
“Win garments through: more | 
ifters than one‘and: makes’ 
“its. choice an economy that‘ 
_reatlyworth your while. Have" 
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thie rwear (only 


obtainable inn all sizes fo 

ve and old of both sexes, Mos Drapers 
| it, bat in f difficulty a ¢ the makers 


of nearest agents, patteri 

and interesting be okle ts 

THE MAKERS OF PESCO " UNDERWEAR 
(Dept. 54), Hawick, N.B. 
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RUBBER HEELS 


Fixed as the bootmaker will fix them, Wood-Milnes 
non-slipping foothold, even on the 


offer a sure, 
worst of roads, and a degree of resilience and 


durability quite unequalled Phat Wood-Milnes 
mean a real saving in your 
boot-bill and a real addition J 


to your daily comfort will 
be proved unmistakably ere 


your first pair is worn out. 


WOOD-MILNE SPECIAL. 


The finest quality rubber heels ever 
manufactured. For Ladies, I/- per 
pair; for Gents, 13. Everywhere. 


P> MARVELLOUS CHINA 


elsea flute, Ce a 


‘NO CHEAP RUBBISH IN OUR SETS “Of Pah 


Pynozone 


h Outfit Crystal Glassware Speciality. CARPETS—In Royal Householi 
RITCHIE CO., STOKE-ON TRENT, In Palace or in Cottage, ever Carpets are 
ES there he be found that K f 

> CHIVERS CARPET SOAP 


‘Royal 


4. 


‘CHIVERS & 
L10., 


y Cures every form of Catarrh. 
ied 9 Albany Works, 


BATH. 


of 
rest 


i- free. 
HEAP, Analyst, Piccadilly, Hanle,, Staffs. 


COUPON. 


“How, When, and Where” Corner. 


To Alison, “ The Quiver,” 
La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 


I should like to be entered as a Companion of the “HOW, WHEN, 


N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 


AND WHERE” CORNER, and will try to help in any way I can. I enclose 
a penny stamp for a Certificate of Membership. 
Address 
Age Date of Birthday 
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SIMPLIFIES SOLDERING 


Auto Controller Co., 226 Vienna Road, Bermondsey, England. 


n Homes everywhere 


Fl 


Ir 


The “FLUXITE 


THE QUIVER 


The Deed: 
Aiter the fijgnt, 
His urgent need 
Is friend Fluzite. 


Anyone can easily repair metal articles with 
— 


The paste that 


And LEAD-JOINTING. 


jobs are done with 
It is used in Work. 


rid 


soldering 
ind time 
ver the we 


uxite to save roney 


shoj s all 


in 6d, 
_ SOLDERING SET 


€ yw 
pa et ork 


Of Ironmongers, and 2/= tins. 


Price 4/6, Sample Set, Post Paid United Kingdom, 


D0 JOUR FEET ACHE ? 


There is not the slightest reason why YOU 
should any longer suffer the torture which 
comes from hot. tired. aching and inflamed 
feet. Have you ever considered what an 
enormous strain is placed upon the arch of 
the foot? This supports the whole weight of 
the body, and it is easily understood that long 
walking or standing (especially with heavy 
people) must inevitably cause the arch of the 
foot and the ligaments which support it 
considerable strain and fatigue. which results 
in general discomfort of aie and nerves 

By the invention of a simple neat. and con- 
venient device we can guarantee you instant 
relief and cure. Thousands have found the 
invention, called the “Anatom” Instep Sup- 
port, a boon with which they would not part 
in any circumstance. If you in any way 
Suffer from “foot fatigue.” in your own in- 
terests let us ask you to try a pair of the 

Anatom" Supports. which are only § i} per 
Pair, post free (foreign postage |/- extra). 
If you are not satistied with the comfort the 

‘Anatom ™ Instep Supports afford you. send 
them back and we will refund the money. 
Can we speak fairer ? 

The supports are light. comfortable. and 
durable, and quite invisible in use; and being 
readily changeable from one boot to another, 
besides being made for use in the very 
Smartest form of footwear, there can be no 
doubt but that they ideally meet the purpose 

of everyone who in any way suffers from foot 
Strain or fat foot. Booklet free on request. 

It is only necessary to state the size of boot 
when ordering the supports. Send for a pair 
to-day from ANDERSON & WHITELAW 
Ltd., 2 Broad St., Birmingham 

Remember, you can have your money back 
if you are not satisfied. 
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PREVENT 
Falling Hair 


Soap and Ointment 


Directions: Make a parting and 
rub gently with Cuticura Ointment. 
Continue until whole scalp has been 
gone over. The next morning sham- 
poo with Cuticura.Soap and hot 
Shampoos alone may be 
used as often as agreeable, but once 
or twice a month is generally suffi- 
cient to remove dandruff, allay irri- 
tation and prevent thin, falling hair. 


water. 


Cuticura Soap ard Cuticura Ointment are sold 
throughout the world. Send post-card to nearest 
depot for free sample of each with 32-page book: 
Newbery, 27, Charterhouse 3q., London; R. Towns 
&Co., Sydney, N. 8. W.; Lennon, Ltd., Cape Town; 
Muller, Maclean & Co, Calcutta and 
Potter Drug & Chem. Corp., Boston., U.S 

Men who shave and shampoo with “Cuticura 
Soap will Nod it »ost for skin and scalp. 
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i Cassell’s | 
us us | 
ra 
us | 
: 
IS THERE A HELL ? Rev. James Neil 
Stiff paper boards, 18. ne th EVERYDAY LIFE IN i 
In this work THE HOLY LAND 
ls different minatl Dr. Horton, is With 32 Coloured | ns 
i M.A., D.D., Archd Sinclair, D.D., ue Cloth silt 
fe ( n Horsley, M.A t endeas to ‘ 
ci y the t the Auth | 
I pr 1 ment f i | 
ia te 
Harold Begbie bos topic werpress—a touch not | 
fa le book Js an table contribution to ia Rev. R. Gillie Ee 
ligious thought. Is. net i 
A EVANGELICALISM 
$F ‘ Us Has it a Future ? Cloth gilt, 1s. 6d t fs 
valu tt vit ter Es 
JESUS SON OF MAN literary pow: 
Cloth gilt, 1s. 6d. net 
new lume aims at giving aseries of Rew, Arthur W. Robinson. & | 
fe 1 esus as appeared to Is oy Ue 
Contemporarie THE VOICE OF JOY AND 
good piece of work . We expect py 
fis it to « 1 service lthenaum bo 
fd 
Cloth gilt, 6s 
This book will be of much valueto CAN WE. STILL 3 
td Eavtra crow vo, 1 pag Cloth gilt, 
W. H. Fitchett, 8.4., 11.0. D Alfre lend 
THE BELIEFS OF UNBELIEF = fred Kowlan Fy 
Cloth, 6 AFTER DEATH—WHAT ? 
rea It rit «of t and | ind 
Rev. W. L. Watkinson, p.p.. LL.D. Bishop Boyd Carpenter Gi 
La | | 
Of all Booksellers, 
: CASSELL & COMPANY, LIMITED, LA BELLE SAUVAGE, LONDON, E.C. Hy | - 
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DrJCollis Browne's . 


THE RELIABLE FAMILY MEDICINE. 


-' THE BEST REMEDY known for 


|| COUCHS, COLDS. 


ASTHMA and BRONCHITIS. 
S 


Acts like a charm Ss 
SPASMS, in DIARRHEA, 
HYSTERIA, and CHOLERA, and 
PALPITATION. DYSENTERY. 


The only Palliative 


in NEURALGIA, 
rOOTHACHE, Always asx for and see that 


GOUT, and you get the ORIGINAL and 
RHEUMATISM. ONLY GENUINE Chiorodyne- 
COLLIS BROWNE'S. 


OF ali Chemists, 
1/th, 2/9, 4/6 
Convincing Medi. 
cal Testimony with 
each bottle. 


PATRONIZED BY 


H.M. THE QUEEN OF SWEDEN. 


GUARANTEED GENUINE BARGAINS. 


THIS PHENO 


5/6 ay) \\ DESIGNS 
RECT FROM( OUR LOOMS 
Prudential Real ‘ Repeat | 
Woven Orders 
eversible Half- received 
table for Drawing Room, Dining-Room, Bedroom, &c., handsomely from the 
ered in fitherent key patterns and tashionable selt-shades Royal 
im wud Art to suit all re jut 
EN COVER ANY ORDINARY 
“sent outas Sample Carpets, with 
al quality we 
FREE RUG, 
lity of our own y t ed direct thos 
! 400, KING THE PASI 
rw MONTH y willingly returne 
Key t Order 
and Ur Lestinne ved 
GIVEN AWAY! ‘GIVEN AWAY ! 
every Carpet we shall Absolutely 
Give Away 
mat ! ! Gans 


pets » i Two Rugs 


Repeat Orders received 
from ‘the Royal Palace. 


Stockhoim. 
hy Messrs. F. Hodgson & Sons. 378 Belv® Road, Coalville, Leicester, May 4th 
H. Cox, Foq., writes: “Please send me two of your Prudential Rruysel 
Mrs. Margary state af ette Carpets and Ke losed. The last we had trom you 
eral ring the Last sixteen years, and have years.” 


Tustrated Bargain Catalogues of Ca ts, He Lines, Cotten 
Quilts, Table Linens, Bedsteads, Overmantels. Linoleum: 


HODGSON & SONS WOODSLEY LEEDS. 
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THE EVER- POPULAR HOUSEHOLD REMEDY 


FORTY YEARS 


FRUIT SALT 


PLEASANT TAKE, 
REFRESHING & po VIGORATING 


iT IS VERY Biliousness, Sick Headache, Constipation, 
BENEFICIAL IN Errors in Diet~ Eating or Drinking, Thirst, 

Giddiness, Rheumatic or Gouty Poison, 
ALL CASES OF feverish Cold with High Temperature and 
Quick Pulse, and Feverish Conditions generally. 


It can be safely used every day even by invalids and children, 
The best of all household remedies at all times 


PREPARED ONLY BY 
J. C. ENO, Ltd., “Fruit Salt” Works, London, S.E. 


Soild by Chemists and Stores throughout the Worid. 


A Favourite E.vervwhere SEND US 4 
AND) DRESS 
OR SUT 
MEWILI TLUIRN IT CARRIMGE 
PAID BE DRY- 
CIbA* READIN FOR 
~TINAR MEAR 
BEST QUATITY WORK 
Carnage of postage pant one way on 
eve imag 
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